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INTRODUCTION 


The (Jlam Valaec Cirauirlf. In Uio year 1829 Kin^ ^ug-yidaw of 
l^nnna »p)>oinlcd n committee of BchoUre to write a ciironicto of tbu 
BurmoRO feingri. Ilio oomnutiec confiietcd of Meariied monks, 
Icarnod bralimatiH, ami Icnnicd minieters'', who met tofpither and 
compiled a clinmiolo which lltoy 'Mftc<I and prepared in accordance 
witli all orodiblo records in (ho books *. Tlie nanio of the ehroniclu 
was taken from the Palacu of Glass^ in the front cliambcr of which 
iho compilation was made. The pref^M) sets forth tJio purpose and 
nature of tlie undertaking: 'Tho king of the Law seeing the 
many discropancica and repotitiona in the former chronicles gave 
thought to the matter. Being convinced that a chronicle of kings 
should bo the standard, a balance, so to speak, for all duties of the 
king, for all affairs of state, for all matters of religion, and not 
a thing full of conflicting and false statements, ho assembled his 
ministers and ecolesiastical teachers in the front chamber of the 
palaoo, which was variegated with divers gema and a flt place for 
the most exalted personages, and caused the ohroniole to bo purifled 
by comparing it with other chronicles and a number of inscriptions 
each with the other, and adopting the truth in the light of reason 
and the traditional books ^ The compilers, in utilizing the earlier 
records, have made observations on rarious debatable points in 
tltom. These observations, which arc mostly id the form of learned 
and lengthy disquiait ions, are inserted into the body of the work and 
thus greatly disturb the flow of the narrative. But they are a 
testimony to the learning and assidui^ of the oompilers, who have 
drawn upon almost every form of literature in support of their' 
arguments. In tlie present volume alone are quoted by name eleven 
insoriptions, eleven chronicles, ten ihttnaingf besides the Phli 
obronioles and the Burmese poetical literature. 

When I began the translation, I followed the example of the 
compilers of examining all available records which bear on history. 
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in tbo hope of discovering* sources and tracing tbo development 
of Burmese historical literature. After collecting as many materials 
as I could get, I made a detailed com])arative study of them, 
embodying the results in the form of foot^notos and appendices to 
the Glass Palace Chronicle. But this apparatus of notes with 
numerous cross-references would entail a higher cost of ])riDting 
than tho Burma Research Society ^vns prepared to defray. 
Besides, the materials I was able to collect were far from oompleto: 
I failed to get copiee of some of tho chronicles, Kko the Godhavara 
Chroniole mentioned on p. 112. And the uncritical edition of the 
inscriptions detracts from their value as historical material. For 
these reasons I have decided to print nothing but the plain 
translation, divested oven of explanatory notes on some words and 
expressions, which might have demanded exposition. Insufficient 
as my materials have been, I have attempted, however, to give 
a brief sketch of them as a preliminary contribution to Uic litomtnro 
of Burmese history. I have not considered the Pali ohronioles, such 
as the Mahavamsa, and the Pali commentaries, such os tlie 
Dhammapsda Commentary, as they belong to the domain of Pali 
literature, and as their authority is used by the Glass Palace 
Chronicle mainly on religious grounds. 

The Inecripiioni. First in indigenous literature come the inscrip¬ 
tions, tho oldest and most trustworthy materials They may be 
studied in the six volumes issued by the Archaeological Depart' 
meut. (The Department is now undertaking a critical edition 
and scientiffo study of the inscriptions in its now official oigan, the 
Epiffraphia BimaHica.) Only the first volume lias been translated 
into Englisli. It is a serious defect in the editing of most of these 
volumes that the dates of some of the inscriptions are loft undecided. 
The confusion tliat arises in these dates is largely doc to the 
enthusiasm of king Bodawpaya (1781-1810), who, ostensibly for 
reasons of scholarship, made a collection of all available inscriptions. 
Of some he nmde true copies, called authorized versions 

of the originals. Of others he made revised versions, altering the 
spelling and in some cases the contents also. These are called 
iot-htOf Le. revised versions, and may generally be recognized by 
the modem spelling and the artificisd style and grandiloquent 
phraseology of a later and pedantic age. The original inscriptions 
and the true copies, on the other hand, reflect the spirit of an earlier 
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ago, when moo were expressing their thoughts &nd hopes and feat's 
in vigorous and simple language. The crudeness of their spelling 
and the qnaintness of their expression make them 'valuable as 
philological and archaeological records. There are, thus, broadly 
speaking, three groups of inscriptioDst the original inscriptions 
which Bodawpaya did not copy, and the true copies and rovis4?d 
versions which he made of tlie original inscriptions he collected. 
In every case great care is required in consulting the inscriptions 
especially as to date and orthography. With tliis qualification 
inscriptious constitute the best records for the social and political 
history of tho times. Even the revised versions are, to say tho 
least, as reliable as any of the chronicles, for they faithfully re* 
produce the sabject-matter, though not tho spelling and phraseology, 
of the originaL The earliest inscriptions belong to the Pagan 
period (eleventh-tliirtecnth century), when the religion in its pure 
form had just been introduced into Upper Burma from Thaton. 
The new religion produced a general outburst of &ith, manifested 
in the whole-hearted devotion to works of merit, and especially the 
building of sacred edifices. King and minister, rich man and poor, 
queen and liondmaid, vied with each other in the erection of jiagodas 
of various types and monasteries of every design, lavishing their 
wealth on images of costly gold and seta of scriptures, on Uio 
dedication of glebe-lands and the maintenance of * pagoda-slaves ^ 
Inscriptions, in simple vernacular or polished Pali, in nnaffocted 
prose or ambitious verse, faithfully 1*000111 these 'works 0 ! merit'. 
The very buildings bear silent witness to tlio loligioos spirit that 
jiervaded the whole land. It U significant that kings left us, not 
stately palaces as monuments of their earthly greatness, but magui* 
ficent pagodas as a proof of the sincerity of their bith. Their 
reward is merit. Yet to say that a king built a pagoda from a 
selfish desire to gain merit would be doing him au injustice. 

' By this abundant merit I desire 
Here nor hereafter no angelic pomp 
Of Brahmas, Suras, Maras j nor the state 
And splendours of a monarch; nay, not even 
To be the pupil of the Conqueror. 

But I would build a causeway sheer athwart 
The river of lamsara, and all folk 
Would speed across thereby until they reach 
The Blessed City/ 
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So prays Aluingsithu at the dodication of the Shwc^^yi Pagoda. 
An early instance of this sharing >vith others the merit accruing 
from a work of merit is afforded by tho inscription on tlio 'Wardak 
Vase of nho year 61' hdieaf vol. xii, 203). Thu 

motive of tliis inscription is Uie saino as that of moat of tho Pagan 
inscriptione. The donor desires merit only to sluire it with othoiv. 
' What then, will there be loss of merit to him who thus shares 
what ho has attained? No. As when from a butTiing lamp a 
thonsand lamps wero lit, it would not bo said that Uio lamp was 
exhausted; tlie light, being ono with tlio added lights, becomes 
increased, thus thoro is no decrease in our sharing what wo have 
attained] on the contrary Uioro lean incrouso.^ So BuddhaghoKO 
(fifth century a. d.) comments in his AUhasalini. Tho fervency oC 
the aspiration to gain and share merit often gives rise to a formula 
of onrses upon those who should in any way desecrate the work of 
merit. Often in ono and the same inscription tho most beautiful 
blessings end with tho most terrible imprecations: 'Who favours 
and upholds like mo the gift of faith which 1 thus offer witli all my 
heart—be bo ray son, grandson, or any future king who comes aftor 
me, queens, princes, royal ministers, high or low, men of wealth 
and substance, bailiffs, headmen, persona of good fiimily hereafter, 
3 'ea, all who bmuitifnlly support—may such, like me, bo favoured 
above others with the Wheel of treasure; may ho be endued like 
king Mandhata with glory, majesty, and power; may ho receive 
the full fruition of the boon of Bnddhahood, silent Buddbahood, 
the boon of apostleship, or the boon of saintship. But whoever spoila 
even so much os an oil-lamp out of the glebe 1 have offered to tho end 
that the religion may last five thousand years, may he be oppressed 
with the eight dangers, the ten punishinente, tho thirty-two results 
of karma, the eight calamities, the ninety-six diseases. May ho be 
suddenly overtaken with a great affliction which a thousand doctors 
may not avail to cure. Having suffered thus for long, generation 
after generation, when his bodily elements dissolve, may he suffer 
by going in and out among tho eight chief hells [Sanjiva], Kala- 
sntta, Sanghata, Bomva, Maharoruva, Tapanna, Mahatapanna, and 
Avici, and likewise the twelve minor Ussaddarek hells and the forty 
Umbos of Yama and Lokika; may he suffer with the hosts of 
Fretas, Asuras, and Lokantarcka Even if be survive all these 
sufferings, may he revisit five thousand times these globclands in 
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Ibo fonn oC a bouolcss and miserable creature, a Prota, a worm, 
a water-leech. IE ho survive this, may he be born times mtliont 
number as a mad dog, a mad pig, a mad fowl, u mod man. Tima 
I denounce, pouring watenirops from this golden kettle * (Pagan 
Pahtodaw Inscription). 

Tie Cki'OwoU*, The chronicles quoted in Uio present volume are / 
The Abridged, Arakan, Qodhavara, Oreat, Middle, Nangyaung/ 
New, Old, Pagan, Tagating, and Thnton. I liavo not been able 
to get oopios of all of them. Hm following is a brief sketch of those 
I have studied, beginning with the earliest. 

Tie CeUhraUd Cironiolc, The oldest ohronicto extant is the 
Celebrated Clironicle by Samantapaaodika Silavamsa, bmiliarly 
known as Tliilawnntlia, the great |)oct who lived in the fifteenth 
coitury. It is disappointing as history. It gives ns leas informal 
lion about Burma than about the Buddhist movement in India and 
Ceylon, It is not even mcnlionod in the present volume, which, 
iiowever, quotes from TliiUwuntha*s poetry as the writing of ' the 
famous Maha Thilawunlha, whom a line of scholars learned in 
book-lore have not forsaken, but made tbeir prop and backbone of 
authority ^ Men of letters of the fifteenth century were m> mnoU 
nnder the inRuence nf Uie religion and Pali studies that com- 
parativoly few works on eecnkr subjects were written in tlie ver¬ 
nacular. Thilawnnihs shows the extent of that influence on 
himself by writing the preface to his chronicle in Pali verse. The 
Chronicle may be divided into three ]>art8: The first part deals 
with the kings of Buddhist India and Ceylon. This list of the 
kings takes up a great portion of the Chronicle and is based 
on the Pali chronicles of Ceylon, and gives the usual account 
of the Sakiyan kings and their quarrels, the Buddha's personal 
name, Bindnsara and Asoka, with a rather lengthy epilogue. The 
second part tells of the conquest of Ceylon as given in the Ceylon 
Pali chronicle, the Mahavamsa, with a short account of the kings 
of Ceylon till Buddhaghosa's visit in the fifth century a.d. The 
third part is devoted to Burmese history. It lays stress on the 
Buddha's visit to L^kaing village as told by the Glass Palace 
Cbroniolo in §103, and argues therefrom that 'in Ceylon the 
religion did not begin to arise before the year 236 a, d. But in 
our land the religion arose since the time the Lord came to dwell in 
the sandalwood monastery*. It is singular that no mention is 
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made of Tagaung. Ferli&pa TUilawunilm in bia ireligious zeal does 
not tbiuk it worth while referring to a Jynaaly of kingii who 
flouriahed 'long before tlie appearance of tlie Bnddha', The trend 
of tho narrative supports this view. The Chronicle derives con> 
siderable intercat also as the proso work of a poet. Tho stylo is 
natural and free from pootical concoitn, and indicates that the 
author, had he chosen, might liave boon a model proso writer. 

The OM Chrwicle t>f .A^n. This is supposed to have Ikhjii com¬ 
posed in the slxbcontli oentury. Tho author is unknown. It open.< 
with tho usnal genealogy of the Buddha. The history of Burma 
begins with the Buddlia'a prophecy on Tliintwh or Tagaiing, 
followed by the prophecy on Tharehkittuja. There is no mention 
of tho Sakiyan migrations. Only the story of tho blind twins is 
given to account for the founding of Tharehkittura and the descent 
of Dwattabaung. This omission of tho Sakiyan migrations sng- 
gests tliat the Chronicle is not one of tho old chmiuolcs on which 
^e Glass Palace ChionioJe bases its account of * the lineage of the 
kings of Burma, Sakiyans of the Sun dynasty' (p. 6). Its list of 
the names of tho seven founders of Tharehkittara is identical with 
the list quoted by the Glass Palace Chronicle (p. 15) from the 
Middle Chronicle. Tlius the Chronicle does not appear to bo the 
oft-qiiotcd Old Chronicle. 7t has somo points which are followed 
by later elironiclcs but not by the Ohtss Paloco Chroiiiclo. On the 
otlier hand, it omits many possages from the present volume, 
o.g, §§ 102, 113, 182, 134, 185, pp. H3, 114-18, 120-22, 128-31, 
143-46, as well as jrortions of other passages. These omissionH 
make it a shorter work but give it unity of composition. Its 
diction is simple and nnambitious. 

The Qreah QkrouitU. This is the work of Maung Kala, who 
composed it in the early part of the oighlcenth centnry. It quotes 
from other ohronieles the incidents of the domination of Pagan by 
the Gourd, tlie ISgor, the Bird, the Boar, and the Squirrel. It also 
quotes by name the Nandomawgiin, Sbwezigon iiiscriptbn, Kal)'ani 
inscription, IkamainQ of tlso Tbarekhkan Vive Pai'is. It has nothing 
to say about the migrations of the Sakiyan Abbiraja and Dhajaraja, 
and omits the whole of § 102. Apart from these points, it is practic¬ 
ally the same as tho Glass Palace Chronicle if wo leave out the 
learned diaquisitions of the latter. Tho language of one in the 
historical narrative obviously follows the language of the other. 
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Tbe conclusion, therefore, is that the Glass Palace Chronicle is a 
oopy of the Great Chronicle, with slight variations of language 
here and there and interpolations of disquisitions on points of 
difference in opinion. 

Th ChroHicU. Tills is a shorter and later work by 

Maung Kala. It is an abridgement of the Great Chronicle, with 
which it agrees in iU points of difference from the Glass Palace 
Chroniole and in its omission of tlio Sakiyun migrations. It omits 
luxiounts of tl)o dcaUi-omcns of kings in iho Glass Palace Chronicle 
and summarixoi long jMissagcs. Thus the Pynsavvhti logeiul is 
suininanzcd in this way: 'When he hIow those creatures his father 
was tho snn-prince, his mother tlie nuga-prinecss. Ho was bom of 
thoir union, brought np by tlic Pyu—hence his name Pyuminhti. 
Wlicn he liod vanquished the four enemies, tho king gave him his 
daugliter in marriage and appointed him heir'. Occasionally it 
puts in a note not to be found in Uic Groat Chronicle. It is inter* 
estiug to SCO that it quotes Thilawnntlia's Celebmtod Chronicle on 
the formation of kingdoms and provinces in Jambutlipa. It quotes 
llie Kalyani inscription as evidence tiiat Alaungsitlni was also called 
Namjmlisithu, and tliu Pali Visuddhimogga and the Jinolankara* 
tika. It does not appear to be tho Middle Chronieio quoted by the 
Glass Falacu Chmniulc. 

Tht New JPagau Ckromelt. This is said to have been written in 
1785. It omits the /irst Sakiyun migration of Abhimja but menUons 
the second one of Bhajaiuja. It is thus the first of the chroniolee 
which oonnocts tho lineage of tho Tagaung kings with the Sakiyan 
family. 8ome of the works H (inotos ore tho Yazawin Mawgun on 
tile names of Tagaimg, the Yavawin Linka Thamoing on Sanda* 
mokhki Uic ogress, on Pyiuawhtt and on Kyaussaga, tbe Mawgnn 
Linka on the meeting of tile princes witli Bedayi, tho Cdan linka 
on DwattaUiung'f warfare against the Asuras, the Links on tlie 
nineteen villages of Pagan, ou the founding of Pagan, and on 
iho different kinds of boots, the Paukkai'ama Thamaing Links on 
Pyusawhti's fight with tbe great bird. With this Chronicle wc 
come to that stage in the literature of the chronicles where the 
chronicler, having at his disposal a large number of materials, 
begins to display critical powers. 'It is said in the chronicles that 
Peitthato was a powerful queen in Taungdwin, owning a big drum 
for the collection of revenue, that Lwattabaung's spies went to her 
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G04iaU'y and on a fait* u)>|K>rlunily destroyed Hie drum, mi Hint hIio 
and ber rovcnuci bccatnu DimUnbating^n projicrt}'. Tlun ik not 
probablo. Again, tbe abe^mole of Mt. H}>o>u is said to be queen 
Peitthato, but this is notcon6nned by the chmniciGs. Tbetii^t. 
Chronicio says that tlio shc-molo was tbc Paiitwa queen ^ The 
Chronicle is based not only on Uio Old and Ureat Chroniclus but 
also on other sources of informalion. Somotimes it crilidxcs lU 
materials. Generally it reproduces from tlic Old ('lirontcic lliusc 
passages which aro omitlod by the Great, and thus gives more 
information tlian oithor. The author {Mbscskcs literary gifts and 
has produced a work of no mean order as a prose composition. IIo 
displays his literary taste in the selection, from varioiiH poiiical 
sources, of sumptuous passages with which he (uinrns Iun narrative. 

Tht Heio CkrvnkU% This was Nvritten towards tho end of the 
eighteenth century by Twintliin MaluiHitliii, a sdiolui* well known 
in literary eirclos, and one of the men ajqminlod l»y king lludaw* 
jiaya for tbc examination of the iuseriplimiH he Imd collected. 
Twinthin Uius had the splendid op|K)rtiiiiityof ehcoicing the chronic 
cles by means of inscriptions. And as he was a scholar well versod 
in other brandies of Iconiing also, his New Chronicle is a wolcomo 
addition to the literature of the ulironiolos. 'Although clironictea 
have been written by tho wise men of old, tlicro arc in Ihoni many 
things not in agreement witli tho insoriptions and f^Maing, Titorc- 
fore, minding the exhortation given by our king, 1 will com[) 08 e u 
brief chronicle of kings after comparing it with old iiiseriptioiia, 
fkanutinSf syy/a, and wawim, and revealing what bos been oinilled 
in former chronicles'. * liriof' is hardly tho opiUict for tho New 
Chronicle. It criticizes the older chronicles, adducing reasons: 

' Various chronicles say that Anawrabta dedicated hfanuha, king of 
Tbaton, to the Shwozigon .... If Manuha was so dedicated, his 
grandson would not havo been married to Narapati's daughter *... 
The Great Chronicle says that, five years after Httblaingshia*ft 
accession, Thatnbula came leadiug bor son by the hand when he 
was seven years old, and that Sawlu had reigned 26 years. 
Adding 5 to 26, the son of Thambola must havo been 81 years 
old, which is absurd.... The Araknn chronicles show not a shadow, 
a hint about tlie golden image, on which, however, our various 
Burmese chronicles arc agreedOn mauy jiointa it gives interest¬ 
ing details or new information, which tho Gloss Palace Chronicle, 
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Dioro often than not, ignoi'cs to Its own loss. The omission of the 
human touch about the two princes wtnuiug the hearts of the Pyus 
before tlic elder prince, Maliathambawa, won the heart of the Pyu 
queen is an instance. The New Chronicle is the first to make 
a serious attempt to ohock history by means of insenptions. That 
the Glass Palaco Chronicle quarrols with some of its decisions does 
not sig^nlfy that they ore wrong. The Alaungsitlm ttnu* Nara- 
patisithu controversy will be do'idod, eo far as inscriptional evidence 
goo^ by the authenticity and correct liitcrprotaLioni rather tlian 
the multiplicity, of tlio insoriptions. Tho New Chronicle vies with 
the New Pagan (/hroniolo >is a work of literary merit. 

Th Sianihrd Chfouiotuti. Thu Chroniolos: the Old, Groat, New 
Pagan, and Now, togothor mth tho (i!ai» Palace Chronicle, which 
follows them in point of date, limy bo called tho Standard 
Cbronioles, as dealing with tlis whole period of Burmese history 
from the beginning, in contradistinction to others, like the Tagaung 
or Tbaton Chronicle, which profess to deal with partionlar places or 
periods. The results of tho study of the Standard Cluoniclcs may 
be sommed up as follows: There are many divergences between 
the Old and the Great Chronicles. If on that account we regardetl 
thorn os two schools, then the Now Pagan Chronicle would belong* 
to the school of the former, and the Now and Glass Palace Chroni¬ 
cles to that of the latter. Tho Glass Palace Chronicle bases itself 
on tho Great, utilizing materials from the others wherever it think*) 
fit. Tlie Now Chronicle is tho moat critical, yet, with all iU criti¬ 
cisms, on the whole it follows the Great Clironicle. The remarks 
which I have made above on the Celebrated Clironicle explain its 
exclusion from this summary. And tho Middle Chronicle may bo 
levelled under the Gri'at (of whloh it ia an abridgement by the flamo 
author). The attitude of tho Standard Cliromdes towards the two 
great events of Burmese history ; tho Sakiyan migrations and tho 
introduction of Buddhism, is worthy of note. The Sakiyan 
migiatioDS occur only in the Now Pagan and Gloss PaJacc Chroni¬ 
cles (tlie former omits the inigraUon of Abhiraja and gives that of 
Bhajaraja). The Buddha’s introduotion of Buddhism by his visit 
to lAkaiug is mentioned by almost every one of the Chronicles. 
More importance thus seems to be attached to the religious side of 
history than to ethnolcgical considerations. 

The Chroulele. This is quoted by the Glass Palace 
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Chrontelo as one of the sources of iuEormatioii on tho foundin^f 
of Tagaang. Tlie portion of tlie Cbroniolo relevant to tho subject- 
matter of the present volame has been translated in the Xourual <if 
iAe Bnmti Hawreh Socit/ify vol. zl It begins with the story of 
the twin brothers. Tho actual etory, however, is not related till 
lifter the legend of the Nogn of Tagaung and tho myth of tho 
palnco-post, tho births of tlic tliroo queens, and the tnivcls of king 
Santarit. Nothing is said about tlm Sakiyan migraiiouti. It 
nssumes, as does tho Old Oirooiclc, tho establishment of tho king¬ 
dom of Tngauiig without accounting for it. Of tho aotnal history 
of l^ganng wo tlius loam nothing beyond what is Icgcudury. So 
far Uio Chronicle hem's tlie mark of an eaiiy age, being in the 
loquacious style of a story, in contitist with tho iiniahcd and ornate 
diction of some of the Standard Chronicles. As a story it derives 
considerable okarm from tho legendary and miraoulona elements. 
In some of the Standard Chronicles the duum of tlio story is often 
spoiled by the intrusion of logical reasoning, wliich is as out of 
place in a legend os science in nursery rhymes. The latter part of 
the Chronicle is incoherent After dismissing the hisLory of 
Tliarehkittara and of Pagan rather abruptly, it goes hack to 
Tagaung. The long and sometimes confusing account of tho 
revolt of the twelve villages gives ns tho iuforiuaiion that 
* Tagaung became somint to the Shan*. Tho narrative then goes 
on to Anawrahta and Nar/ipatisithu of Pngan, of which some 
iniereetiug details arc given. Some of tlio proplicLio utiernnees 
have little or no connexion with the trend of tho narrative und 
are probably intcrpolationa The Chronicle furnishes interesting 
{Nirallels to some of tho stories told by the Standard ChruniclGS. 
The story of Naganaing }>ecoming king with Snkia's help is tho 
same as the story told of Kunheaw by tlio Glass Palace Chronicle. 
The signs, that foretell the coming of the Nnga of Tagaung, also 
foretell the coming of the great bird of Pagan as related by tlie 
Old Cbroniole. Htiluga, the name of the place where tho crotra' 
talk is overheard, suggests Htihlainggs, the name of tho great 
bird of Pagan. And the story of the queens of Thamadi has many 
points in common with that of Bedayi. 

Th« Jiahkaing Chronidst. Further information about the Sakiyan 
migrations and the later history of Abhiraja and his two sons 
and the fall of Tagaung is supplied by (he Kahkaing Chronicle. 
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A lutpcr copy of tliis CUrouido Ukeu from the xnaimscript imde iii 
1776 and based on old writings by the minister and Hoyal Reader 
of king Sandawimala exists in the Romani Fi'ee Library, Rangoon. 
A later dironicle is tlte Kew Dhnfifiavati by U Pandi, piintcd at 
Rangoon, 1010. Besides details about other events the Bahkaing 
('hroniclo contains many dialogues between king and minister on 
quefitions of religion, politics, ethics, and so fortli. Tims it throws 
sidelights ou history and abounds in legendary lore. It furnishes 
information on tho iniotwening period betwoon tbo fall of Tagnung 
and tlio rise of Pagan, on wind) tho Burmese chroniclos do not shed 
much ligitt. Both tho Rahkaing and Now Dhunhavati Chronicles 
tell ns about tho oveuts in Arukan prior to and contemporary with 
tho Pagan dynasty. This information often conflicts with the 
atray rofcienocs given in tho Standard Chrouiclea 

Th 'J'i*rreiiiUttra Chowale. A short chroniclo of unbiown date 
and autliorship, and of modest pretensions. It begins with the 
Tharebkittara hermit and the settlement of Vutthadipa and Alla* 
kappa kings at Tluirclikittara. It docs not al\vay8 agree witli the 
Standoiil Chronicles, but it is interesting and deserves study. It 
gives Paukkyoing os tlm name of the slayer of tlie Tagaung Naga 
and carries the history do^m to Supafihanagara. 

T/ie Jlngopftjfittttuttff CAfoniole* A short chronicle on the history 
of tJio clergy at Hngeppyittaung. It gives tlic succesuon of the 
ciders and tho bound^ics of tbo monastery, which was lator almost 
utterly destroyed by the Talaings. It tells us of tho events that 
took place after the fall of Pagan, suoh as tho revolt of the 
Talaings and the founding of Shwebo, and ends with Sinbyushin 
1778. 

TAe VaguH CAroulclc, A copy of this chi'ouicle is the Biitisli 
Museum manuscript (Or. 1021} with the interesting note that it was 
' presented by tlic Dowager Marchioness of Westminster 21 Decem¬ 
ber 1869It opens with tho usual Bnddha's geuealogy, which, 
however, is not exactly the same as that in the Glass Palace 
Chronicle. Tbo history of Burma begins with the Buddha’s visit 
to Thiudw^ and to tho Mon stream. After* giving tho history of 
Tharehkittata dynasty it passes on to tho Pagan period, witli 
a short account of the later period of Myinzaing, Sagaiug, Pinya, 
and Ava. The Chronicle is thus not confined to Pagan only. The 
autlior is Ounasamisirilanka, living north of Myebontha, built at 
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the sacred spot wheie Sithunorapati'a chaplain, Pantliogu, deposited 
the Lord's relics in consultation with Sakra. The date unfortu* 
uately is not to ho found, as the last leaves are missing. 

THe Puli Paiikkan CkroHiele. This is a chronicle of Pagan in 
Paii attributed to Vajirabuddhi. The date is not certain. It 
begins with the prophecy of the founding of Pagan and gives an 
account of tho Pagan Period more or less on the sanio lines as tho 
Burmese Chronioles. It agrees closely with the Great ('hi’oiholo 
and may be a Pali version of it. 

The raniKidi}Hiui. This is an exposition on tho chronicles by 
Mihti Sayadaw, printed at Itangoou, 1016. It oonflrins the in> 
trodnetion of Buddhism into Tharchkittara as in § lb8, and into 
Thaton five years after the cnligiitenincmfc of the Buddha through 
Oavampati and later through Sona ond Uttara. It states that tho 
zvligion did not fade, and tliat there was no schism as in (7uyloii. 

Other Chrouiclee. Tiiero am other chronicles liko tliu Talaing 
Cin'onioles (which ore generally trunslntcd fium tho Talaing), Pegu 
Chroniole, Tavoy Chronicle, Sasanavamsa, Zunm5 Chronicle, Ccti- 
yakatha, Cedvamsa, and so forth. But as they deal with particular 
periods or aspects of history 1 havo not disoussed them hero. 
Doubtless there are yot others which uught bo included. But it is 
not my present puiposo to make an exhaustive study of tlic chroni¬ 
cles. Much confusion exists with regard to ilicse late and pardculai* 
('hronicles; and it seems to mo premature to mako a projicr study 
of them before they arc oritioally edited, and tho question of their 
(lato and authorship dcHnitely settled. Tho above sketch, however, 
will havo given a fair idea of tlic nature and scope of tho literature 
of tho chronicles. 

Tho nitiorical Ballado, A coniribtition to history is to bo found 
in the historical ballads called tho Of/yin. The twdvo Old Bgyin 
have been edited with introductory notes by Maung May Oung, 
Moulmein, 1912. TJiey are poetical compositions of great beauty 
in praise of u prince or princess, recounting the glories and uofaiuvo* 
ments of their ancestors. They thus fiu*msh infonnatiou, which, 
though highly coloured, is based on historical facts. As special 
compositions on historical subjects in honour of a king or crown- 
]n'inoo, they arc also called Nadawthwin, i.c. * presentations to tho 
Royal Ear'. Thus tlio well-known Paleissa Egyiu by Maung 
Ilpyaw is also called tho Singmnin Xudawtlvwin. The twelve 
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v/tivo vouq^owtl between 1886-1638 by various ^xtets. Tliey 
confirm the Sakiyan descent of i^itrmcso kings. Their value as 
history, however, is often marred by the flight of their poetical 
imageries. The same argument more or less applies to other forms 
of poetical composition, cruoh as the fith, HuJ{tt,jii/Of ued so forth. 
And as they do not fall within the proper scope of history, 1 have 
not dealt with them. 

Tke Tkawaiug, The literature of the thtmai'^g fomiB a mine of 
curious information on hUtory. The name is gcncraliy associated 
witli the prose-history of a iNigvHln. Bui tlicre arc also thcnHaiiiij on 
other objects hucli as mcntselcriw* and towns. From tlio religious 
uiiitire of their contents, fhaMaiug may be said to bo mainly dm’oied 
to objects which testify to tho establishment of tlio raligion. And 
as i>agodaM arc tho most IlUing monuments which do this, each 
{tagoda possesses a tkamawg of its own. Tho lhaming of a pagoda 
(monastciy or town) tells tts all its history, legendary and authentic. 
Incidentally we Icani something about tho doings of a king, who 
ih the donor of the (uigoda, or about some political events with 
which the building of the jngoda is intimately connected. Thus 
the Thatoii Shwezayun Ilpayngyi Thamaing (printed at tlie Sun 
I’rcss, Kangoun, 1015) says, * In 994, year of the religiou, Naw- 
mhta w‘ont to dig up Urn relies at Tliatoit llpayogyi (Sliwezayan), 
built in king Thurisanda’s time over tlic fom* teclb of Uic Lord. 
But lie was chastised by tho shunts so that ho became deluded, and 
put on his (pioen's skirt. Hence tlio name of the place is Lbhtami \ 
And tlie Shwenattaung Thanming (printed at the same press, 1011) 
says,' Tho Pyn king ruled over the Shan uountiy called Savona; 
the Kanyon king ruled over the seven hill-tracts on Uie west bank 
of the Irrawaddy. The Takings were in the south in pit* 
Buddhistic times, when Slnvedaung near Myonta was founded 
by king Sui-atapa, son of king Acciina, liStb in descent from 
Maliasaniata of Mollakusavati. The Talaings governed the Mron, 
i. e. Tavoyese *, A soiious charge against the ikmaing is tliat the 
in&rmation given is often vitiated by incoherent and improbable 
statements. And as Uie history is written in most cases long after 
the building of tho pagoda, it is not always reliable. A tkawaiug 
sometimes professes to be based on older materials Thus the 
Hpo-u Thomaing is copied from tho Shwebsandaw Tliamoing, 
which is also the source of tlie Zat-ngay'a Tliamning. And tbs 
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Sliwcluumdaw Thamaing professes to bo based on mawjnH and the 
Pali chronicles of the relics. It is therefore no easy matter to 
decode the date of the thamamg. 

A ihamamg may also be in verse, like the Sbwozigon TluunaiDg 
Linka. It begins with a short account of the Buddba^s career and 
sings of tlio various historical events in poetical langua^'O of an 
emotional nature. The original of Anantallioriya'B dcatli-Kung on 

р. 180 of the present volume is on cxamplo uf a links. 

TraudiUmtion. The question of Lrausliterating Burmese nniiicH 

is one of peculiar dilBcnlty. The strictly litoml system adopted by 
the Archaeological Bopartjnout may serve tlic par[>osc8 of seiuntinu 
research, but is not suitable for the general i-cudcr. The plionctiu 
^stem adopted by the Government is not applicable to those earl}* 
words, whose sounds we have as yet no means of ascertaining. J 
have tlicreforc used, at discretion, lioth the systems, |>crha|>a mf>)i 
some inrtiality for tlio latter. 1 iim uvvaro tliat this jirocediia* luyn 
itself ojfcn to the charge of inconsistency. But in tbo absence of 
a perfect i^stcin wbicli our present knowledge of Burmese phonotic»< 
and philology has not succeeded iu working out, tins seems to me 
the only course open, especially os I have tried to satisfy botli Die 
general reader and the learned scholar. I have therefore treated 
phoneDcally many of the Pali names, which might all very easily 
have lieen written iu the usual literal manner. Thus Dio pbonolir 
version, Thilamintha, makes it, 1 think, more familial' us a BurmcM* 
usme than the literal version, Sitnvarasa. On the other hand 
I keep such words as Ohubnavati and Suimfifia bccaiise of their 
greater classical associations. Here also I have found it diOtcult to 
dmw the line between the two ^sterns. It will bo noticed that 
I generally follow the modern transliteration of such names, 

с. g. Irrawaddy, as have received ^lopular sanction, except in those 
names where I have assimilated two different consonants, uh 
K yaussft for K^auksi, Thiripyissaya for 'rhiripyitsaya. Any other 
variation which 1 may not buvo explained will, I hope, rcadil}' 
explain itself. No diacritical marks other than fi have boon used. 

Jfauvicrijjti and JrkttoidetlgetMuU. 1 consulted the manuscript*! 
of the Glass Palace, Celebrated, Great, Middle, and Now Cbroniides 
belonging to the Beroard Free Library, Rangoon. My tlianks are 
due to the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Burma, for a 
loan of the Tagaung Chronicle; to Saya Pwa of University 
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College^ Rangoon, for Icoding mo his manuscript of the New 
Pagan Chronicle; to U Tin of Fagan for letting me use his mann- 
ecripts of tl^e Old, Pali Pankkan, Tharehkittaiu, Hngeppyittaung 
Cluronidcs, the Cotivamsa and the Shwezigon Tbamaing Linka. 
TUo remarks I have mode above on tlte remaining works q>ecify 
tUo mannscripU or printed copies used. 

I also tliank the members of tlie Committee and tlio Text Publica- 
tiou sul>-committcc of the Banna Roscareh Society for their 
l>oru)isf>ion to iniblish tliis book in the Text Publication Senes; and' 
Mr. 0. H. Luce, to whoso colldboralion the tranalatiou owes its 
KngliMli stylo. But t wish to moke it ([uite dear that I done am 
rcsjiouKihlo for the correctness ai\d final form of the traiulation. 


J'lXETKR CuLLKOa, OXFOKl). 

lil Nwember^ 1933 . 
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NOTE 


Tub prccent tmUBiatiou is based ou Uiu Maudatay odidun 
o£ 1907« It l>Ggiu« with tho tliird i)art of the Chroiiiotc. 
T1)c first two parts nro left untrauslalod as they merely 
retell the story of Biuldhiain and of the Boddhlst kings 
of Ancient IndiSi with which the student of Pali and 
iiiiddhisui is well ac<|uainted. The third part opens with the 
history of the three Burmese kingdoms of Taganng, 
Tbarehkittam, and Fagan. The fourth and fifth jwrtK 
continue the history of Fagan until the time of its fall, 
vrith whh'b the present volume closes. 



THE GLASS PALACE CHRONICLE OF 
THE KINGS OF BURMA 


Ilxtui onduth the Mcond part. And wo shaU presently relate t-ho 
full history of tho kings of Burma, originally descended from 
(ho noble Sim dynasty of Uio Sakiyane. We shall begin with the 
founding of Tagaung, their Bret city, and add, moreover, the recoixl 
of the saored relies, tho oetablishmont of the religion, and tho 
lineage of divore founders and rulers of cities. 

102. Of the frit fonndittff qf the greal Hn^dom tf Taganng by the 
Saliyan Abhiraja of the MiAdle Country. 

\The foKuding qf Tagaung by Abhirttja!\ 'Pagaung was known as 
Thantharapura in the time of l^ktisandlia the Buddha, aa 
Ratthapura in tho time of Konagamana tho Buddha, as Tliintwd in 
the time of Kaasapa tho Buddha, and as Tagaung in the timo of 
our Buddha Ootama. Abhiraja the Sakya Sakiyan was its Brst 
mier. And this is the story of Abhiraja. 

Once upon a time, long ago, before our Lord the Buddha 
unfolded the Four Truths under tiie Wisdom Tree at the Place 
of Conquest, liie king of Panohala, lord of the two kingdoms of 
Kosala and Panohala, desired to ally himself by marriago with the 
king of KoHya, and sont ministers to ask tho bond of a Koliyan 
princess. But the king of Koliya in bis pride of birth auswered 
him ill; so that a great war broke out between the two kingdoms. 
The king of Fanchala was victorious, and the Sakiyan princes of 
the three kingdoms, Koliya, Devadaha, and Kapilavatthu, were 
isolated each from eacli and their empire wrecked. Later the 
Sakiyan piinocs of the three kingdoms arose again into prosperity; 
but when first their power was wrecked, Abhiraja, the Sakya 
Sakiyan king of Kapilavatthu, took all his army and left the 
Middle Country and ruled in tho Tagaung country, called 
Sangassarattha, which he founded. This kingdom first founded 
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by Abbirsja is written Sangassanagara or Sangnssar&ttha. There 
is no difference, for both nagarn and rattka being interpreted nican 
a country. 

^Kanrazagyi and KaHratangi.^ On the death of Abhimja his 
two eons, Kanrozagyi and Kanmzangd, qaarroUed over the throne. 
But a wise minister said, 'If yo prinoes dght a great fight, yo 
bring ruin on all beings in the country. Wage not tiiei'oforo 
a war of enmity but wage a wav of merit'. Then the princes 
asked, 'How may this bo?* And the ministor mado answer, 
' Princes 1 let each of you build in tiio course of ono night lui 
aliDs-hall 00 a large scale. And whoever first compIototJ) the wurlr, 
let him take his father's place and be kingSo the princes agreed, 
and each chose a hill and began to build an alms-hall on a large 
scale. Kanrozagyi completed not his hall, for bo built it of massive 
limber and baml^. But Kunrozang^ completed his, for lie built 
it of small timber and bamboo and covored it with white cloth and 
whitewashed it. And at dawn when the elder brother beheld the 
white hall put up by the younger brother he gathered hia army and 
went down the Irrawaddy. Thence he passed up the Thallawodi, 
and having given the name of Bajagaha to the hill Kaletanngnyo 
bo held oonrt there for six months. When the Pyus, Kanyans, and 
Theks of the Western Country dedrod a prince to reign over them, 
ho made his son. Mududtta kiogof the Pyua And be founded the 
city of Kyauppadaung to the east of the river Kucchapn and reigned 
for seventy-four years. And moving thence ho ImIc possession 
of the old city of Dhafiffavati, first built by king Marayu, and 
reigned there, building a new palace and fortificationa As for the 
younger brother, he ruled in Tagaung in his Other's stead. 

\The k>ngt of Tagaung.'] Thus in Tugaung, colled Saugassarattba, 
thirty-throe kings reigned in unbroken succession, beginning with 
Abhiraja the Sakya Sakiyan; his son Kanrozangd; his son 
Jambudijmraja: bis son Sangassaraja: his son Vippannamja; 
his son Dovataraja: his son Munikaraja: his uncle Nogaraja: 
his younger brother Jndaiaja: his eon Samutiraja: his son Dova- 
raja: his son Mahindaraja: his son Vimolaraja: his son Sihanuraja: 
bis son Manganamja: his son Kamsamja: his son Kalingaraja: 
his son Thintwbraja: his son SUialaraja: his younger brother 
Hamsaraja: his son Vararaja: hia son Alaungmja! his son 
Kolakomja: bis son Suriyarajo: lus son Thingyiraja: his son 
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Tain^^yitrftja: his son Muduraja: his son Minhiagyimja: bis 
son Samsusilmmja: his son Dhanongaraja: his son Hindanija: 
bis son Moriyaraja: bis son Bhinnakamja. 

\TA« fall of Ta^ung.'l In the time of the last of these kings, 
Bhinnakoruja, the kingdom of Tagaung, called Saiigassaratths, 
perished under the oppression of t)io Tnmps and Tareks from 
the Seiu country in kingdom of Gandliala. And Bliinoaka, 
mustering what followers ho might, entered Ibo Mali stream and 
al)odo there. When ho (lied his followors split into Lliroo divisions. 
One division fonndod Uiu uiiictcun Slion Slates of IhclSostand woro 
known thoncornrlli na tlio doscondanW of Uhinuakaraja. Another 
division movod down the Irrawaddy and uiiiorcd the WoBtcni Country, 
whore dwelt Mnducitta uid otlior Sakiyon priiicos among the Pyus, 
Kanyans, and Theks. Tho third division abode in Mali with the 
chief queen Nogahsoin. 

[The deetTHolioH of Ae Saki^an kingdom.l 
Gotama onr Lord tho Bnddha ap[)earod m the Middle Country; 
and Pasenadi, tho Kosalan king of Savatthi, sought in marxiogc 
a daughter of Malionaina king of Kapilavatthu; who, desirous 
of preserving tho purity of his race, gave him not a princess of the 
blood royal but gave him his daughter by a slave woman, tho 
piincoss Yosabhakbattiyn. And sho was made queen and bore 
princo Vitatn|uv. Ho, when ho came of age, visited Kapilavatthu. 
Now when he returned homo, they washed with milk tlie place 
ho hud occupied, reviling it as tiie place of a miui slave-born. 
When he came to know of it, be nursed his wrath and said, ^When 
I am king, I will wash in tlio blood of their throats t' 

So when his father was no more, he rememborod his wrath and 
marched ont with his fourfold array thrice to destroy the Saki^'an 
princes, but tho Blessed Buddha prevented him. Howboit tlie 
fourth time tiro Buddha, cousidering the past lifo*history of the 
Sakiyans, prevented him not; and Vitaiupa marched with a great 
army and reached Kapilavatthu and slow tho whole Sakiyan race, 
save those who dwelt with king Malianoma, not sparing even 
suckling babes. Only those who being asked 'Are ye Sakiyan?' 
took hold of grass and answered ' Grass I' and those who took hold 
of reeds and answered * Reods I * and those who took refuge with 
king Mahanama, remained. There were thus three classes of 
Sakiyans: those who took hold of grass and escaped alanghter 
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were cailed Grass-Sakiyans, thoeo whn took hold of reeds and 
csc&iied slaughter were called Rced^Sakiyans, and tiiose who trusted 
in king Mahananta and escaped slaughter were called Sakiyans 
proper. Thereafter the Sakiyan princes took refuge in divere 
places, such as the cities of Motiya, Vedissagiri, and Pandnmju. 

Thus the great kbgdom called Kapilavatthu, Devadahn, and 
Koliya, the Sakka land of over eighty thousand princes, having 
a diameter of seven yo/eae, fulHUcd with all the dignitiea of a royal 
capital, wherein one man coaid overcome on hundred, nayathonsand 
men, might not escape the law of rise and fall. Albeit it was 
a saci’od and Auspicious land, it came to ruin twice, once in the time 
of the Koliyon prince, and once in the time of king MahAnama. 

[Dhajmnya reiloret Tagamg!\ When thus tl»o Sakiyan princes 
perished, Bhajaraja tlie Sakiyan king moved with bis followors 
from the Middle Country and Hi-st fonnilod and reigned in Mariya. 
The name Moriya occurs in religions books such os the Commentary 
ou the Bbammap^a; in eecnlar works such as Gotamapurana it is 
called Moraiiga, and Mawrin in the Aiakan Chronicles; now it 
is Mwerfn. 

Thence he moved again and founded and reigned in Thintw^. 
Thence he moved agiun, and meeting queen Nsgnlisein who abode 
in Mali he espoused her, being of tbu same Sakiyan race, and 
founded and reigned in Upper Pagan. Here their son Vimga was 
bom. Thence bo moved again, and built a palace and fortiiicatione 
in tbe oountry of Taganng, called Sangassarattha, the land of the 
ancient Sakya Sakiyan princes and named it pAnolmla. Tlio 
country was known as Fyinsa Tagaung. 

\HU anointing and hnUiUng of ikt jmhee,'] When he had founded 
it he took possession of the palace with tlio pomp of kings of 
exceeding majesty, opened the noble door leading to the coronation 
throne, assumed the title of Thado Jambudipa Dhajaraja, observed 
a gi'oat tAingyan ceremony, and was anointed king, lie bestowed 
titles drst on tbe teanied, and gave one thousand and three score 
title-warrants to ministers and high officials, to his minions, masters 
of elephants and horse, foot-soldiets, wealthy men, brahmans, 
astrologers, doctors of medicine, oird artisans. 

Tliis is the record of the building of tbe golden palace by Thado 
Jambudipa Dhajaraja. He planned it for three yearn and seven 
months. All the central pillars of the main palace stood on golden 
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trays; all pillars urotnid this row of leading pillars upon silver trays. 
A jewelled jar was set on top of the great central pillar. Two 
saints pronoanced the love-clumn to waid oS evil. The upper part 
of the golden palace was built by Nagas and spirits, the lower 
by men of Sangassanagara. The main palace had a pyatikad in 
the centre and nine mansions, with a double line of doors within 
and without leading to the throne on all four aides. Images 
congruent witli the birthday>planQt wore placed on tho four sides, 
two oaUido and two within. Spirits brought cool waters of 
Anotatta lake and tlio five great rivers anti mixed tliem witl) tlio 
water of tlic Irrawaddy against tho calling of the tK\ngyan. On 
the day of tho festival tho quoon and concnbinca and all tho people 
l>orformcd the ceremony of waslting tho head. 

When tho ikinyya^ was voinplotod tlie king ascended tlie palace, 
with Brahma and the Naga king on tlie right, Sakm and Pajjunna 
on tlie left, while eight Brahman counoillors, each holding a dextral 
conch in his hand, abode on the right Attended by his generals 
and ministers, a hundred tliousand in all, two chief quoens, seven 
hundred concubines, fourscore and ten white elephants, one hundred 
and fourscore Sind horses, and an host of oHlcials, bo ascended the 
grouud-palaco. Thonco ascended he tho main ])alacc; and in honour 
of his ascension he |Mirtook of food. Pots of rico and curry—of 
each one hundred Uireescore and ten—were served in jewelled 
salvors. He offered food moreover to the god of tlio birthday* 
planet, also to Sakra and Brahma and Uio guardian spirite of tho 
umbrella, tho (lalaee, and the city. On tho floor of tho palace food 
was scattered. It was eaten by two cats, and one hour later by two 
men; one hour lator the king himself partook of itj then the lieir* 
apparent, then tho ministers and ofticials. 

Spirits brought the great Einshin drum. Two great mtyo 
drums were hung noar tho royal \imbrella, one on each side; 
moreover one great pauccko drum, ono kabym drum, one uiga 
drum, one padauk drum, one kjHu drum. There were flve bells, 
named Nadawshauk, Nadawtin, Nadawpa, Nadawsanng, and 
Nadawthwin. 

[/fi# iKCce**ort.'] In the reign of this king there befell four 
showers of gema His two chief queens had twenty sons and 
twenty flanghters, who iotorixiarried. From this king to Thado 
Maharaja thoro reigned a Hue nf seventeen kings, each the sou 
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or yooQgar brother of tbo king before him. Their luuncs are 
these: Thado Jambudlpa Dhajaraja, Thado Taingyaiaja, Thado 
Yahtaya, Thado Togunya^ Thado Hlanpyanya, Thado Shwe, Thado 
Gnlonya, Thado Nogaya, Thado Noganaing, Thado Rahawla, 
Thado Paungahe, Thado Kyausshe, Thado Hsinlauk^ Thado Hain- 
htein» Thado Taingeiut, Thado Mingyi> Thado Maharaja. 

Thdr royal splendour eras not long, for that titoy wore oppressed 
by evil spirits, domons, ogres, snakes, and dragona In tho redgn 
of Thado Maliaiujo, the last of tho seventeen kings, thero was 
DO son, and Khepaduta, younger brother of tho obiof queen Kinnari- 
devi, was made heir-apparent 

[The Meanwhile in tlto land of tho Fyus king Tomhiila, 

tho Sakiyau, a lineal descendant of prince Mndiicitta, eon of 
Kanrazagyi, was oppressed and captured by DbaHSavati; thoroCoro 
hie queen Nanhkan and all her followers moved and dwelt in 
Thagya-in. 

None of those facts so hir ore meutioned iu tho Oresit Chrouicio 
or the Now Chronicle. All that is worthy of boliof iu religious 
works such as the Conunentary on the Dbammapada, and in secular 
works such as Gotamapuiaiia, the Arakan Chronicle, the Togaung 
Chronicle, tho tkainaing of tho building of the royal city of Tagaung, 
the ihatmwg of tbe Amkau Mahainuni, as well as old manuscripts, 
old chronicles, and tales of kings from divers sources, has bcou 
extracted in order to set forth in time to oomo tho ^undutton of 
the great kingdom of Tagaung, the first to arise in Burma, and 
the lineago of tbe kings of Burma, Sakiyans of Uie Stm dynasty. 

108. OfUt/oKtuliny (f tki pfeai kingdom of TkarehkiUara. 

[Tke propktey of ik€ JSwidka on Mi. Ifpo-v.'] We liavo told tho 
story of tho Tagaung kingdom, the first to arise in Burma, long 
before the appearance of tbo Buddha; and now we shall toll tho 
story of Thmbkittaro. 

The Lord, the Holy One, the Omnisciont, the Chief of Con¬ 
querors, had appeared and kept his fifth Lent, when Moliajion and 
SulupoD, two brothers from Lhkaing, a village of merchants in the 
Western Country, made suit to tho Buddlia and built a monastery 
of fragrant sandalwood. And the Loitl foreseeing that in time 
to come his religion would be established for a long time in Burma, 
came muny times with five liundivd flying jtgailkal and five 
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hundred ndnts until the monoBtery was finished. And when it 
was finished ho gstherod aims and for seven days enjoyed the 
hliss o£ mystic meditation, and refreshed the people with the 
ambrosia of the Law. Tliereupon five hundred men and five 
hundred women of the Western Country became saints, and 
fourscore and four thousand people won deliverance. He preached 
to Saocahandlia the hermit of those parts and confirmed him in 
the fruition of sanctity. Moroover, he vouclvafed two sacred 
foolprinU as a seal impressed upon the rock, the one on tlie top 
of Mt Saccabandlia at tho suit of Soccabandha the elder, the 
Ollier near tho stream of Man at tho suit of Namanla, kin^ of 
tlm Nogas. Furthormoro ho prophesied and said, 'In the land 
of the Bumians, the Western Country and Ceylon, my religion 
shall be firmly sot\ And thenco he passed to divers ploeee. 

When he reached the summit of Mt Hpo-u he beheld some 
dried cow-dung floating on the surface of the ocean to the south¬ 
east. Moreover a small mole scraped up some cartli with his snout 
and did obeisance tlierowitb to the Lord Omniscient And ho 
smiled at these two omons; and his cousin Asliin Ananda entrcivtcd 
him saying, 'Wliy smiltsl thou? * And he said, 'Beloved Ananda, 
in the lOlst year of the religion after my entry into parinmana 
five great signs shall bo manifested in this place. Tlio earth ahall 
quake with a great echoing sound. At Hpo-u-maw a great lake 
will appear. There ^vill arise tho rivers Somon and Samyoit 
Mt. Poppa will arise as a cone out of the earth. And the sea- 
courses will dry up around the foundations of Tharulikittara. 
When tlioeo signs appeal*, the mole will leave his present body 
and become a man named Bwuttabaung, who slioll found a great 
city and kingdom and set up a palace and umbrella and rule as 
a king. Beginning from tlic time of this king my religion shall 
long be manifest in Burmn.' And this is tho fulfilment of the 
prophecy. 

[The greai hear elain hy lie Tugaunff 504 o. o.] In the fortieth 
yooi* of tho religion after tho Lord entered parininaua, iu the 
reign of Tbado Maharaja, seventeenth in descent from the Sakiyan 
kings above recorded, a wild boar twelve cubits in height appeared 
in Pyinsa Tagaung and so ravaged Ibe land that the people living 
in the border villages durst not venture abroad. Now when the 
king of Tagaung was ware of it, he called the heir and said, 
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hear that & huge wild boar ie rnvagiug the border villages insomuch 
that men cannot work. Strike, Sir Heir, unto victory!^ And 
the heir answered and said, 'No foe in all JambudifNt can with' 
stand me. The boar dieth; else will 1 not return unto my home (' 
And he took the five weapons in bis hand and gat iiim to whore 
the boar was. 

It appears in some chronicles tliat he enoountered tho boar while 
he was at sport in the forest. And tho boor durst not witlistand 
a man so glorious, but fled to the Slian countiy of Maw, a place 
of forests. The heir tracked him down by his footprints, and tho 
boar in fear of death entered a gap in tho mountains. Tho place 
where he entered is still known as Wokwin. In tho Groat Chroniolo 
it appears that tho boor ran thence south-west, and crossed tho 
Irran^dy, that so vast was Ito in stature that in entering the 
river he wetted not even the skin of his belly, and that tho place 
wxu still called ‘Wekmosut. In tiio Old Chroniolo it is said tlinl 
tho boar which crossed t))c river was that slain by Fyuminhti of 
Pagan. Now wliereas the old iAnviaing and ohronicles declare that 
the height of tlio boar slain by the Tagaung heir was but twelve 
cubits, this oonflicts witli tho statement that in crossing the river 
Irrawaddy he wetted not even the skin of hU belly. Thonee ho 
fled straight on till ho reached an island near the site of There* 
hkittara. And thora the heir pierced tlic boar, and the island is 
known as Wet-hto island to tliU day, 

[He Iteemet a hermiL"] And when he hud conquered tho boar 
the heir said to himaolf, ' I have fallowed tliis bottr to slay it. Tho 
journey I have now made is very great. Were I to go book to 
Tagaung and tell the king, " The boar is dead I ** he might not 
believe me. Even if I were to bring the boar as proof and present 
it to him and he believed me, it would be but a present advantage. 
Moreover I am now ripe in years. It were better to become a 
monk and aim at bliss liereaftor than to go back to Tagaung and 
enjoy the pleasures of an heir\ So he b^ame a heimit and dwelt 
there. And ero long ho obtained mystic powers and the higher 
knowledge. 

[TAi birik Now as thus he lived, it was ever liis 

wont to make water into a enp in the rook. And a young doe 
was fain to avail herself of the water iu the cup, and thereafter 
she conceived, and when her tiuie was come, gave birth to a human 
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^ir). And the mother, the doe, beinf^ a mere animal took fright 
and fled nrhen she heard the ories of the babe. And the hermit 
aaid, 'Tbii place ia &,r from the haante of men. What meanetb 
this sound of a babe's crying in mine ears?' And he looked 
around and saw hU little daughter; and behold I she was very 
beautiful; ail the signs of royalty she bad, both great and small. 
And the hermit thongbt, *A young deer bath done thia She 
hath licked up the water I have made end the seed therein, and 
lo t sho hath conceivcxl and given birtl) to the babe.' And ho 
made a solemn vow and said, 'If, as I think, she halli conceived 
of me, may milk flow from my first and middle fingers and sncklo 
the child!' And tho two Angcre yielded milk and the oliild 
drank. 

So the hermit took lior and brought her up as hts daughter. 
And when she came of age ho called her Bedayi. And the spirits 
who ministered continually to tho hermit bronglit meet raiment 
for her to wear. Now when she was seventeen years old, the 
hermit bethought him: 'It v not seemly for an hermit to Hvo 
with womankind, nor to be seen by others with them.' So he 
gave her a gourd and bored no hole in it, and he caused her to 
dip tho gourd in water and All a bamboo tube, so that she might 
bo away all day at the watursido and return at nightfall. Even 
so siio did, and was busy all day long. Bay after day tlience' 
forward be made his daughter Bedayi draw water in this way. 

Thus far is the ialo of the liermit, brotlier-in-law of the 
Togaung king, and bow he loft Tagaung and came to the site of 
'rbnrohbittara. 

104^ (too broiktn SulaihatAbawa and Mahaihatnbam. 

\Tko itory of ike blind (win brotkere qf Tatfaung^ In the fortieth 
year of the religion—tho year in which the heir, brother-in«law 
to king Thado Maharaja, ruler of Tagaung, followed the boar to 
piorco it—the queen of tho Tagaung king gave birth to blind twin 
brothere, Mahathambawa and Sulathambawa. And the king was 
ashamed and said to the queen, ‘ Do away with the two ohildron 
that are bom, eo that none may know it 1' But the queen hid 
them, for they were her own blo^ from the breast. 

Now in the fifty-ninth year of the religion the royal father, tho 
king of 'Tagaung, came to know that tho qoccti liod been hiding 
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thernj and commanded ber, saying, * Queen I Hast thou not abased 
my fame ? Slay these two brothers at once I * And the queen 
durst not keep thorn, for she feared the royal command. But 
ahe said, 'Let not their death be sudden I Let them rather meet 
their fate out of my eight I* So sho bad a goodly raft built, 
wherein she placed with care great store of food for the journey so 
as to last for a long time, and telling the priucos where it ^vas kept 
she put them on the raft and set it afloat. And the royal broUiers 
ate of the food stored by their motlier, and floated along. 

\Tkey ream tkeir eigHfrm. a» cffreu.] When they canto to Sik- 
kaing, the raft struck an overhanging acaoia, so tliat Sundamokliki, 
the ogress of that place, boarded the tuft; and whenever tho royul 
brothers partook of the food, she also ate. The phtco of that over* 
hangingscaciaiscalled Sikkaing to this day. Butinsomoohroniclos 
it would appear that tho ogress boarded tho raft only when it reached 
the Bitutek stream at Uio ouiskirts of Fagnii. Again other cliroiii* 
des would say that ahe boarded it only when it reached tho bank at 
Nyaung'U. The royal brothers said to each utlior: 'Our meals 
were at first enough for us. Now they are not. There must bo a 
reason. In eating our food let us know our hands, my lumd Prom 
thine, my brother.' And os they fumbled they grasped tho band 
of the ogress Sandsmokhki. Thoieupon they drew sword from tlm 
scabbard and were about to atriko tlie ogress, who struggled in vain 
to escape princes so glorious, when she in fear of death cried out 
'Prioocs, take not my life! I will do whatever my young lords 
desire'. So the royal brothers made demand and said, 'OgnwsI 
const tbou give us our sight ?' And she answered ' YeaSo tho 
princes made her swear to keep her promise, and released her. And 
the ogress consulted mighty spirits and ogres. And Uw mighty 
spirits foreseeing bow a lino of kings beginning with these royal 
brothers would uphold the religion of the Lord for over, sent divers 
kinds of medicine for the eyes. And the ogress followed the 
brothers as they floated down on the raft, and applied the medicine. 
The place where the medicine was first applied is still called Sagu, 
and the place where sight dawned on Uie princes is still known as 
ywalin; and the place where receiving sight they exclaimed,' Sky 
around 1 Earth within I' is still known as Mobon-myed^ 

The Great Clironiclo says that tho place where the ogitise San* 
damokhki first hegaa to apply the me^cine to cure the brothers' 
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eyes, was at the site of Sagu town, and that th^ received tl)oir 
sight when they reached Ywalin. But the Now Chronicle says 
that she first b^n to apply the medicine from Sagutnaw, near the 
town of Sagaing, and that they received their eight when they 
reached the site of Salin town. Now the Prome Shweheandaw 
Thamaing states that it was only after going hungry many times 
that they seised the c^oss and made her give them tlieir sight. 
It says, moreover, that when they reached tho Toknwd stream she 
landed and made scond) for the herb ; that the first application was 
made at Sagu; that Yalin was so called bocauBu there they receivod 
thoir sight j and that bocansc they said 'ISartli within 1 Sky 
around t' the place was called Myod^-mobon. Moreover tho Old 
Pagan Thamaing agrees with this and says tliat Yalin was so called 
bccauso there this name was uUerod when they received Uioir eight 
and obtained two rolls of spirit^medicino from the ogress. And the 
distanoo between Yalin on the outskirts of Malan town aud Mobon> 
myed^ makes this story probable. Therefore in some old ehroniolcs 
it is said that sight dawned on thorn ouly when they reached 
Malun. And considering the statement in some chronicles that the 
ogress boarded tho mft only at Nyaung>u, the mcro distance 
betwcon Sagu and Yalin mokes this story probable. And considor- 
iog the statement that tbu ogress boarded the raft only at Sagaing, 
at the overhanging acacia, and that site often ate of the food of tho 
royal brothers boforo tlioy seized her, it is plain that between the 
place where she boarded the raft and the place where they seized 
her the distance must bo great, And so tlio nearness of Sagaing 
to Sagumaw confiiote with the statement that tho ogress had often 
oaten of tho food. And it is not plainly stated in any other 
chronifllo tliat tho first application of medicine was mads at Sagu* 
maw, nor that they received their sight at Salin. This is stated 
only in tho New Chronicle. Again, the statement that thoy 
received thoir sight only at Salin, and saw the sky and earth only 
at Moboii-mycdfe, is not reasonable, for the places are not near, but 
far apart. Moreover scholars sjKill Salin by tho Pali word Calanga* 
puta. Whereas divers chronicles and lAaminff agree in mention¬ 
ing Sagu and Yalin. Therefore the statement of the New Chronicle 
that the first application of medicine was made at Sagumaw and 
tliat they received tlidr sight only at Salin should be n^rded as 
a heresy. 
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\Tkejf ntH Bedayi and iks Now when the priaccs b&d 

received their s%bt, they continued their voyage on the raft till 
they reached tlie place called Konsapyin after the dying of cranes. 
Here they stopped the raft, and went forth armed with the five 
weapons till they came to tho q>ot whore their undo the hermit 
was practising piety. 

Konsapyio is now known as Kontalin; and the Slnvcxigon 
Thamaing says that it takes its name from tho saying of tho 
princes, ’The ruing ground is bright*. And it so befdl that they 
followed the track of tlie feet of Bedayi, the daughter of tho hermit 
their uncle, as she went to draw water. And when they met her 
and saw how she drew water, they said, 'O maiden, tho gourd 
with which thou art drawing water hath no hole in lU How 
foolish thou art! * Then they took the gourd, out off its faoo with 
tho sword, dropped the seed out, and made her draw water anti 1111 
tlie tube. And aye thereafter men use the proverb ' not to boro the 
ear of a gourd *. So when the ttibe was filled, tho maid Ucdayi 
went to the cell of her ^ther tho hermit, and ho said, * Ilow easily 
thou hast filled aud brought water to>day! * So Bedayi told him 
all. And the hermit called tho two yonng men and straitly ques¬ 
tioned them. And they told him fully Umt they were tho sons of 
Kinnaridevi, chief qoeon to the mler of Togaung: that owing to 
the breath of the Naga they were bom blind : that tho ogress 
Sandamokhki had cured them and given thorn sight: and so forth. 
Whoa the honnit heurd thciq)cechof tlio princes ho said, 'Yo twain 
are my nephews, my sister's own sons*. And in the sixtieth year 
of tho religion he joined Mahathambawa and his daughtor Bedayi in 
wedlock. 

[Tke troubUt if ike At that time Tamhula, king of tho 

PyuB, was troubled with war and captured by Hbafifiavati. And 
the Kanyans, wishing to occupy the land where Nanhkan quoon of 
the Pyoa had settled, waged a mighty war with the Pyus. The 
Pyus weio victorious and the Kanyons fled. By Kanyans are 
meant the people living in the group of seven hill-tracks beginning 
Avith Thantwd. Among the Pyus also a quarrel for tho throne 
arose between queen Nanhkan and her brother. The sister won, 
and founding a village at Thagya-in lived there with her army, 
while her brother moved out to Hpo-n with hts army and lived 
there. In this connexion the Great Chronicle and tho Now 
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Chronicle merely mention * the Pyu qneenThe name, Nanbkan, 
of the queen of king Tambula has been added, so that men may 
know it, in acoordunce with the Old Pa^an Thamaing. 

fl. 484-478 s. o.] Now at this time the Pyn 
queen and all who dwelt at Tha^ya<in nssorted to the hermit, 
brother-in-law of tlie Taj^aunf^f kin^, ami worshipped him as 
though 1)0 wore tbo Lord. And the hermit woe ixxBeessor of 
mystic j)owera ami the higher knowledge, and exceeding mighty 
and powerful, woK seen in tlio eighteen arts and soienece. Being 
shrewd in kingcraft ho said to the Pyn queen one day, 'My 
nephew, prince Mahatliambawa, is master of all kingly duties. 
Ho is adept in law. His valour in fighting an enemy is 
heroical. Make him king over your country, and let him rule, 
order, and unite you.* And the Pyu queen thought, 'I am a 
woman. The country will be peaceful and prosperous only when 
one with might and authority quells the rising of our enemies.* So 
she mode Mahatbambawa king. 

[TU liwage of f^e Py« queen.'] Tlic Pyu queen was of the race 
of tbo Togaung Sakiyana. Therefore the place whore she lived is 
known as Thagys^iii. To show that she was of the Sakiyan race : 
while king Kanmsuigyi was holding court at Kuletaungnyo Raja- 
gaha, tlie Pyu chief Devaduta came to ask for an heir. So the 
king placed upon the throne in the Pyu country his son Muducitta, 
then sixteen years old. And this is the story of prince Muducitta, 
While king Abhiraja the grandfather was alive, his son Kanrazagyi 
waa married to Thubattadevi hU daughter, and their child was 
Muducitta, his mother dying before his birth. Thus the Pyu queen 
descended from tlm Sakiyan race of MududtUi, is always known to 
be of Sakya Sakiyan race, and the place where slic lived is known as 
Thagya>in. This is omitted in the Great and New Chronicles, 
but is added here iu accordance with the Old Fagan Thamaing, 
the Togaung Chronicle, and the Arakan Chronicle, so aa to make 
plain the lineage of Uie Burmese kings, who were descended in 
unbroken sncceraion from the Sakya Sakiyan race. 

In tlic sixtieth year of the religion Mahathambawa became king. 
His two queens wore Bedayi and the Pyu queen. Of these the 
Pyu queen gave birth to a daughter and died not long after. And 
when prince Dwattabaung hod been conceived tliree months in the 
womb of queen Bedayi, his father, king Mahathambawa, died. 
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Twenty ye^rs in the nether house, eix years he fionriehed; he 
j)as»cd at tite age of twonty-eix. Wlion ho was about to die there 
was an earthquake for seven days. The day o£ his birth was 
Monday. 

[Sulaihautbatoa, fl. 478-443 n.c.] In the sixty-sixtii year of the 
religion his younger brother, Sti]athiunba\Ta, bcoamo king, llis 
queen >vas Bedayi, his suter-in-law. Whuii Bedayi was inadu 
queen, the ogress Saodamokhki, who had ministered to him while 
heir, was grieved, and taking Feitthono, her son by him, she built 
a village in the ports about Poppa and dwelt there. The king 
reigned justly and died. Twenty*six years in tho iicthcr house, 
thirty-five years he flourished; ho passed at the age of sixty-ono. 
Wlien ho was about to die it was dark like night for full seven 
days. The day of his birth was Monday. 

105. Qf king IhoaUahanng, 

[Tke founding of TkareikUtara, 443 o.c.] In tho lOlet year 
of the religion the five portents foretold on tho summit of Mt. 
lipo-u came to pass all in one night. Tho Great Chronicle says 
the five portents came to pose in the reign of Haliathambawa; 
this conflicts with its own statement of tho original proj^coy, 
namely that the five portents would come to pass in tho lOlst 
year of the religion. At that time those Seven Exalted Ones— 
Gavampati, Eiabi, Sakra, Naga, Ghkrola, Sandi, and Paramesnra— 
met in accordance with tho Lord's prophecy and conferred iogethor 
about the founding of tho city. And Sakra stood in tho centre 
of a piece of pleasant level ground and described a circle by means 
of a rope dragged ronnd by the Naga. And on the land thus 
encircled Sakra founded tho golden city of Tbarehkittara, noble 
and glorious as Sudassana city, his own abode; marvellously 
gtacefol it was, having all tho seven things needful for a city, 
namely: main gates thirty-two, small gates thirty-two, moats, 
ditches, barbicans, roaohicolatbns, four-cornered towers with 
graduated roofs over tho gatos, turrets along tho walls, and so 
forth; the whole being one y<gana in diameter and three yagana 
in oiroumference. 

Among tho Seven Exalted Ones the Great Chronicle omits 
Gavampati and includes Qumbhanda; tho New Cbroniclo omits 
Gumbhanda and includes Gavampati; the Middle Chroniolo 
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omits both snd includes Mahspeinni; but the list in the Old 
Chronicle includes Oavomp&ti together with Rishi, Sukra, Nsg«, 
Garula, Saudi, and Parameeura, and furthermore it hints that the 
noble Gavampnti and Rislii appointed the hour when Icing Dwatta- 
baung should invest the palace with an oaspioious name. Thus 
the vurioue antlioritios, the Old and the New Chronicles, tffyin and 
record only the Seven Exalted Ones mentioned above. 

And for tho date of the founding of the city: in the lOlst 
year of tho religion after the Lord mode iMrinirvana, on Sunday 
tho first waxing of 'i'agu, sixteenth oonstellation, at tho Hrai 
glimpse of tlio sun, these three works were nccomplishcd—tho 
golden palace, tho city, and the moat. Some chronicles declare 
that the oity of Tliarehkittara was founded on. Monday the eleventh 
waxing of Tagu; we bavo followed the greater number of reliable 
records. Throe mansions with storeys seven, nine, and eleven, were 
built by spirits for the king's delight during the rains, the hot 
season, and the winter; and these together with the oity were 
completed in seven days. 

[?'/}« glory ^ king DioatiabaHug, fl. 44S-373 B,o.] When thus 
the Ittltour of the city and tho palace were fulfill^ Sakra lifted 
king Dwattabauug by the band to the golden throne, and be was 
anointed king. Tho two queens were the king's sister, Samlodevi, 
daughter of tho Fyu queen whom tlie royal father king Mahe* 
thambawa bad made his consort, and the Naga princess, Beaandi. 
Sakra inmtod king Dwattabaung with the five cmblenu of royalty, 
Tlulawuntbtt tho sword of virtue, and the rest. Moroover he gave 
vessels for the royal iise, engines of pomp and power worthy of 
a universal monarch] Aroiudama, the lance to crush all his enemies;' 
tho boll and the big drum; the Walabaka horses that trodo tlie 
sky; and tlie Nalagiri elepliaut, 15 cubits in height, 20 cubits 
in length, for tho king to ride. He gave him also seventeen 
valiant spirits to be his perpetual bodyguard, and the ministers 
NgaNipa, Nga Y^ya, Pyissinhyu, PyUsinnyo, Atwinpiulh, Pyin- 
pinld, all masters of statecraft and the eight wtuee, men of glory 
and wisdom and authority. 

He was a king majestical. At every stride he took the earth 
sank beneath his feet; wherefore Sakm by his power and might 
caused his every step to be received upon an iron plate. He 
accepted thbnbo from Jambudipa island as far as (he land of the 
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Asuras and the Nagas, which he conquered and took. And his 
taking of tribute was on this manner. The king would write his 
message or letter and hang it on the Hying lanoe. And he would 
ascend the lanco-Uu'Owing mountain, and with his own hands he 
would! throw the lance. And lol the lance hung susjiended as 
if to fall upon the hoods of those kings. Nor did the Hying lanco 
depart until those kings hod humbled themselves and done o]>oisanco 
and sued for mercy in sweet and seemly words. And wlionovcr 
he took tribute by means of the big bell and tlie big drum, at the 
flrst beat the sound I'everberated as though they hod boon struck 
at the root of the ears of the kings of men and kings of Nagss. 
Nor did the sound cease until those kings had humbly sued for 
mercy. Whonovor thus he took tribute, many hundred kings of 
Jambudipa year by yeai* hod to present him with the choicest 
of thdr viigin daughters, of their elephants and horses, rubies and 
treasures of gold, silver, and other precious metals, and jmk of fur 
and silk, of silk and cotton, and of cotton. The pile of treasures 
of silver and gold thus given in tribute was 4r0 cubits high. 

An ogre once unwittingly approached the king^s palace at an 
unseasonable hour. And when Sakra knew of it, ho said, 'Art 
thou worthy to tread the palace-Hoor of this majestio king, upholder 
of the religion 1* And lie cast him into an iron cage. Thereupon 
tbo king hod the Hgure of on ogre carved in stono for future kings 
to know, and he kept it in a cage just as Sakra kopt tho ogre. 

He built tbo outer palace and hold the ceremony of warding 
off ovi), at a time concurring with tho year 167, Monday tlie 
tenth waxing of Tabodwd, Taurus being in the aacendant, tho Moon 
in Taurus, Mars in Libra, the Sun conjunct with Mercury and 
Venus in Capricorous, Saturn and Rahu in Aquarius, Jnpiter in 
Pisces. He ascended tbo palace at the time dotormined by Rislii 
and Oavampati, concurring with tho year 168, Thursday tlie 
eleventh waxing of 'Wato, Taurus being in tho ascendant. 

This king while he reigned bad throe hundred and three score 
white eiepbants, six and tliii'ty millions of black elephants, and an 
innumcmblo number of warriors. There befell Hve great showers 
of gems. ISach day the king bestowed the four priestly requisites 
on three thousand noble saints, sons and pupils of the Lord, whom 
be made bis teacliors. Over the relies of the Lord's body lio built 
egffi pahto that ail the people might worship tliem. Their names 
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are these: One ^ork of merit Thaukyamma, one Kylnyi, one Swi, 
one Pawpawj one Lyawlyaw, one Myathitin, one Hpayataimg, tero 
Heutaungpjd, ono Myinbahn enshrining the nrm-rclio of the Lord, 
one Ftthtogyi built over the relics of the Lord's frontlet brought from 
the Kenyan country—eleven in all 

The Great Chroniole omits one work of merit Tharama, one 
HpayaUung, two lisutaungpyi, and givee only eight—Than- 
kyamma, Nyinyi, Sisi, Pawpaw, Lyawlyaw, Myathifcin, Myinbahn, 
Pahtogyi. The Now Clironiole gives only nine: Myinbahn, 
Myintin, Thaukyamma, Pawimw, Lyawlyaw, Sisi, Nyinyi, and 
tlio two Hsutatiugpyi, elder and younger. The Old Chronicle gives 
only nine: Thaukyamma, Nyinyi, Sisi, Pawpaw, L^'awlyaw, 
Ilpayatanng, Tharama, Myinbahn, and Palitogyi. Beside these 
diverse accounts tho Prome Hsandaw Thamaing states that the 
llaandawshin pagoda, originally built by tho two merchant brothers, 
Ajjita and Balika, was restored by Icing Dwattabaung and named 
Mjrathitin, that the king also built the two Hsutaungpyi, and that 
the ministers built Myatliitin pagoda. And this accords with our 
list of eleven pagodas above-mentioned, which wo havo obtained by 
comparing siindry yarln, ^abyn, chronicles, and tAammy^ omitting 
excess and supplying defect; and it may be regarded as tho truth. 

Again, will not the etatemont about tho frontlct-relie conUict 
with the statement made in the book Nalato^dliatuvamsa, that 
it reached Ceylon ? It is but reasonable to hold tliat uhAum means 
tho frontlet and that na/aia means the forehead. But ^is point 
will not be treated in detail till we como to the reign of Anawrahta> 
minsaw. 

During the roign of this king the religion of the was 
manifest. In consultation witli tliree thousand saints the king 
prepared tho code of laws beginning with tho lino Jpayagalm 
upayuA for the study of future kings and the welfare of all beings. 

[Rii Now one day it befell that this great and powerful 

king seized a mere five ph of monastery gicbeland which bad been 
dcdicatetl to a saint by a woman, a seller of cates. There¬ 
upon the flying lance given by Sakra would no more do the 
king's errands. The big bell and drum when struck uttered 
no sonnd. Tho king sought counsel of certain noble saints, who 
meditated thereon and in their wisdom saw that it was because the 
king had seized tlie five j)i of monastery glebeland dedicated to 
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ft saint by a young woman, a seller cates. And they spake 
to tbo king after this wise: *0 king, all things in this world 
appertaining to ttie Three Gems are as the viper and tlic cobm. 
snakes of fatal venom. It is the nature of these snakes when 
touched to strike again; and when they strike uo creature can 
escape grave calamity. Even so when objects appertaining to the 
Three Gems are wrongfully seized, a man may lose all his fortune, 
may fall into danger and calamity, may even forfeit his life. 
Because, 0 king, thou hast seized unlawful things, this has bofallon 
thee t ’ So the king restored the five jii to tlio patron of the 
woman, the seller of cates. 

Howbeit the flying lance and the big bells and drams would 
no more do the king’s bidding, for that an unlawful and nnolean 
object had boon seizctl. Therefore the tribute paid of old by divers 
kings did not arrive. And the king was exceeding wroth, and sent 
one day for Pyissinbyu and Pyissinnyo and cried,' lie I ministers, 
the kings of Jambudipa Island, fiefs of mine, pay not thoir tribute. 
Begone ye and collect it I * And he sent thorn away. And 
Fyissinbyu and Pyissinnyo wltli thetr followers collected the trilmto 
and presented it, seven years. But at last the king lost fnitli in 
them, and be put them to death by guile. 

After their deu^i there was none with might and authority to 
collect tbo tribute. Wlierofore the king himself boarded the 
nagak^i boat which tlio Nagas had presented to him, and collected 
tribute throughout all Jambudipa. Now ouoo ho came to the 
kingdom of Fantwa. And the queen of Fantwa devised evil in 
her heart, and she took a foul pMO and made by sleight and 
inbtilty a soft kercliief and offered it to the king. And ho trusted 
her and took no heed, neither suspcctod ho anything, but he wiped 
bis face mth the kerchief. Thereupon tlio live mole on the king's 
forehead disappeared; wherefore the Naga princess Besandi left 
him. And the king was sorry and he returned homo. And it 
BO befell that the king voided not his spittle into the spittoon, 
as was his wont, but he voided it into the ocean. When thus the 
kama. of his good acts was exhausted, the Nagas became exceeding 
wroth and took the king and the nagakgt boat and carried thorn off 
to the Naga country. 

The Now Chronicle, wishing to reject the statement of the Great 
Chronicle concerning the caivying off of king Dwattabaung ami 
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the nagakye boat to the Naga country, points ont that the nagakyt 
boat is the same as the liMhi boat; and finds a fanU tn tho Great 
Clironicle and says that if, as it ia said, the mgakye boat was 
oftcnvai'ds bticked up and huHed in the roig-n of tho king's son 
Dwnttaran, this toilies not with the statement that tlie Kagos 
had aheady taken it away. But tho Great Chroniolo merely says 
tlint Aim\rrahtamin8aw dug out tho nawarai boat which ha/1 been 
bricked up and huriod since tho rotgn of king Dwattaran, and that 
after he had scon it ho buried it again. It says not that he bnriod 
either the linzin boat or tlio mgakys t)OKfc. A.nd tlio author of tho 
Now Ciwoniclo errs in supposing tliat the linzitt boat is the samo os 
tho nagakyo boat; for it is plain from the Kst of the twelve kinds 
of royal boats that they are different. Hei'O is tho list: Thon> 
lupuzaw, Thonlukya-hngan, Pyigyi-hman, Pyigyinaung, Wazira- 
thinhka, Aungtbatagn, Mojxiwkyd, Swblek-yathit, Nawarat, Pyi- 
gyiwantinyapyisou, Linziu, and Nogakyc. 

Of tho two queens of Dwsttabaung, Besandi, tlio Noga princess, 
had no child; Sandadovi, daiightor of the Pyn queen, gave birth 
to Bwattaran. His mother Sandadevi and his grandmother tho 
Pyu queen, being of Stikya Sakiyan iiicc, wore of pure descent. 

King Dwattabaung was born on a Tuesday. Thirty-tive years 
in tho nether house, tlircoscorc and tcu years he flourished; he was 
ctorriod off by tlio Nagas at the ugs) of one hundred and five, iu the 
ITlst year of the religion. From tho story of king Dwattabaung 
it is clear that kings who govern tho land should seize unlawfully 
not even a fruit nor a flower, nor anything appertaining to the 
Three Goms, but should treat them witli judgement and disorotion. 
Moreover, kings who rale over soa and land should mark with care 
their vessels of royal use, and only when certain of tlieir cleanliness 
should they use them. 

The land of Tharehkittam was known ns Fatthanapati in the 
time of Kakusandlia tho Buddha, as Punnavati in the timo of 
Konagaxnana the Buddha, as Funna in the time of KaasaiMv the 
Buddha, as Tharehkittara in the timo of Gotama the Buddha. 
It was known later os Yothepyi, after tlie burning hermit of the 
brother-in-iaw of the Taganng king. Dwattabanng becamo king 
in tho year that followai the holding of the second Buddhist 
Council of seven hundred noble saints, convened under the leader- 
ship of Mahayosa and the patronage of king Kalasoka at Vesali 

0 2 
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in tiie Middle Country, in Ihu 100th year a£tor the Lord made 
pariuircaHa, 

106. Cy ih eiffH generaiioHt qf kings from DmUaran to I'kiririt, 

\IhNmarais, Q. S/ft-SSl B.0«] Tn the ITlst year of tlio religion 
tho king's son Dwp'attaran.lwcamo king. Fifty-nine yearn in the 
nuUier house, twenty-two years hu nourished; ho passed at tho age 
of eighty-one. About tho time of his death tho Unmdarbolt fell 
seven times in one day. Ilo was bont on a Wednesday. 

H. 851-301 n.c.] In the 193rd year of tho roltgion 
liis son Ranpaung became king. Ho delighted in the good doerl 
of charity. He sought the company of hermits, brubmiuis, saints, 
and learned men; his wisdom was great, ilo had compassion 
on all tho people as though they wore his own womb-childrcn. 
Ho was master of the ten kingly duties. Forty years in tho notliur 
house, 6fty years ho flourisltcd; ho jmssod at Uio ago of ninety. 
About the time of his deatli two sunt ap]>cured and fought till 
noon. Ho was boru on a Saturday. In tlie second year of his 
reign Siridhommasoka convened tlie third Buddhist Council at 
FatalipuUa in the Middle Country. 

[RanmaHf fl. 801-251 B.O.] In tho 24drd year of the religion 
Ills son Ranman became king. Mo >vas reokicas in conduct and 
oharaotcr. Thirty years in tho nether house, fifty years ho 
flonrislied; he passed at the age of fourscore. About tlic timo of 
his death tho Thursday star passed across tho disc of the moon. 
Ho was bom on a Tuesday. 

[Jiakkkan, 0. 251-220 b.c.] In the SOSrd year of tlie religion 
his son Rakhkan became king. He was of fair complexion and 
bod many queens. He excelled iu arolicry. Forty years in tho 
nether house, thirty-ono years he flourished; he passed at tho age 
of seveuty-ona About the moment of his death stars appeared in 
the daytime; the shadow was reversed. He was bom on a 
Mon<lay. 

[JlkanUiNKgj fl. 220-182 n.o.] lu the 324th year of the religion 
bis son Hkanlanng became king. Thirty-seven years in the netlier 
house, thirty-eight years he flourished; he passed at the age of 
seventy-flve. About tho timo of his death a great siiell-fiBh dropped 
from the sky. Ho was bom on a Wednesday. 

[Lek/JuitHg^ H. 182-148 In the 362nd year of Uio ruligioii 
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his son LskhUaing bccamo king. Thirty-nine years in the ucther 
house^ thirby-foiir years ha flourished; be passed at the age of 
seventy-threc. About the moment of his (loath two suns appeared, 
lie was born on a Monday. 

[TAiriAiau, fl. 148-120 n.c.] In tlio 306th year of the religion 
his son Thiribkan became king. Forty years in tbo nether house, 
twonty-oight yoars ho flonrisiicd; ho passed ut the ago of sixty- 
eight About tlie timo of his death the Friday star passed across 
tlic disc of tho moon, lie woe born on u Tliursday, 

[7'AirirU, fl. 120-111 ». 0 .] In tJio 424tli year of tlio religion his 
son Thiririt I>ocamo king. Fifty-one years in the nether house, nine 
years ho flonrishcKl; he tossed at tho ago of threescore. He was 
a man of peace and steadfastness. He kept his word, and delighted 
in the good deed of oharity. He tried to establish a new era by 
annulling 403 years; but he might not annul them, for tlie 
number was not fit He sought the company of six teachers whose 
names arc these: Poppamani, ludriya, Kittariya, Candoriya, Sakka, 
and Massa. With their help he made history and Vedas. He 
pnrifKxl and set in order the Lord's religion. Many were the ffu, 
mouastorios, and rest-houses that ho built. He >ya8 ever mindful 
of the globelands that they should not perUh. Thu ten kingly 
duties he thoroughly mastered, ineomuoh tliat the people of tho 
land loved him, both laymen and saints, ministers and followers. 
In him was <»mploted tlie ninth generation of king Dvvattabaung; 
and the Tagaung dynasty endod. He was born on a Monday, 

107, Of Jnuff y^tUaia, 

[The Hory of Nffalaba, fl. 111-60 B.C.] In the 43Brd year of the 
religion Ngataba became king. Now this is the story of Ngataba: 

A dweller in that country kept his son in the charge of a saint, 
and let him become a novice in eai'ly youth. And the lecher took 
pity on him and taught Ikim the Pitakas and Vedas. And the 
uovice gently ministered to the teacher's wants. Now the teaclier 
had a cock which he reared, and it came to pass one day that 
whenever the cock crew, he crew 'Who eats my head, becomes 
Wing Ngataba!' And the teaohor took note of it, saying, 'What 
things for such a creature to ci'ow I * And ho called the novice, 
and wd, 'Voting man I this cock in his crowing uttereth strange 
things. Cook it therefore and offer it to me.' And the novice 
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cooked it according to the teacher’s woid. When he had cooked itj 
while he was taking it out of the pot, its bead was severed and 
dropped onto the droplace. And because it n'as unclean the novico 
wo^od and nte ih And when the teacher asked him, 'Where 
is the head of the cook?', he answered, 'When I was taking the cock 
out of the pot, the head fell off, and because it was unclcnn I did 
not servo it, but 1 ate it myself/ So the teacher tliought, * Now 
wo shall know if the crowing of ibo cieaturo come truo or not/ 
Therefore he taught the novice divers duties pertaining to the mtU 
gioD, Iho world and the state, and mode him a layman and placed him 
in tlie charge of a minister, a oaptaiin And the captain made the lud 
his son and dressed him in fitting raiment j for ho had the bloom of 
beauty, wisdom, and glory and all the signs of royalty Wth great 
and sDudi; wherefore the captain always look him witlt him wlioro* 
soever lie went. One day he took him to the king's [ulaccj and the 
king finding that the lad behaved wiselyond iwsscssod kingly quali¬ 
ties, was well pleased, and having no son ho demanded him of tlic 
minister and mado him his royal son. So the king relieved the 
minister of the guardianship. Now the lad was adept in the 
duties incumbent upon longs and in managing the home-aifairs of 
state. lie ministered to the royal father with great respect. More¬ 
over, lie mode deep research into the Law. And the king and 
ministers, soldiers ond people, both laymen and saints, lovod him 
exceedingly. And tlie king mado him his heir; some chronicles 
add that ho married him to his daugliter. 

He was fifteen yeaie old and heir-apparent when his I'atlior died, 
and he reigned in his stead. As king he paid reverence to the Three 
Gems. Ue sought the company of wise saints and brahmans and 
ever observed the Five Precepts, the Eight Precepts, and the Ten 
Precepts. He was master of the ten kingly duties and the four 
rules for extending royal favour. All people in the land he 
treated with kindliness and weight, as his own womb-childrcn. 
He made five hundred noble saints his teachers. He possessed, 
moreover, the seven qualities of good men, to wit, faith, virtue, 
learning, self-sacrifice, the sense of shame, the fear of reproach, 
and wisdom. 

In his reign tiiere were seven showers of gems. Sokra saw 
to the building of the jewelled Pahtogyi pagoda. At its dedU 
cation the earth quaked. This king nvos not of Uio lineage of 
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DwAttabaung. Because he was a king of alien stock he was 
known later as Ngataba. Fifteen years in the nether house, 
Pifty-one years he flourished; he passed at tlie age of sixty-six. 
About the moment of his death two suns appeared. He was born 
on a Tiicsday. 

\Tke wUing nf the VHakai in Ce^lottf 94 b. o.] In the seventeenth 
year of Uio reign of king Ngataba, in the 450th year of the 
religion, while king Vattakamnni reigned in Iho island of Ceylon, 
live hundred noble saiuta, feeling that it was impossihlo to carry 
llio Uirco Pltukas, tho word of llic Lord, in memory for long, 
insuribed them on palm leaves and kept them after uollating them 
uu hundredfold. 

108. Of Ue hodve gtneraimt qf kings from king Papiran io king 
JBiizca, 

\^Ptij)ira»f 11. 60 b. c.-6 a. n.] In the 484th year of the religion, 
Fapiran, son of Ngataha, bccamo king. He was born on a Tuesday. 
Twenty-seven years in the nether bouse, sixty-six years he flourished; 
ho passed at the age of ono hundred and three. About tho time of 
his death tho Thni-sday star passed across tho disc of the moon. 
It was in the sixth year of his roign that gi'eat questions were 
naked and answered kutwcon Milinda, king of Sagala, and Shin 
Nsgasena in tho Middle Country. At that time, it is said, there 
woro ton Uioosand orores of noblo saints, disciples of the Lord. 

[2{<mmkAiaf fl. 6-21 a. o.] In the 660th year of the religion 
llanmokhka, son of king Fapiran, became king. He was born on 
a Saturday. Ue was a deep scholar of the Four Vedas, great in 
glory, power and influence, calm, steadfast, and deliberate. Ho 
WHS master of the kingly dnties and treated the people, both lay- 
mon and saints, with kindness as his own womb-children. Sixty- 
seven years in the netlmr house, fifteen years he flourished, he 
passed at the age of eighty-two. About tbe time of his death the 
Wednesday planet was stationary for seven whole months. 

[PaitUeinAiaf fl. 21-24 a. d.] In tho 565th year of the religion 
his son Rantheinhka became king. He was of a black complexion ; 
his eyes and eyelashes were red. He w'as rough and cruel and 
jealous of another's wife. He regarded not nor mourned the death 
of another. All the ministers and people were in exceeding fear of 
him and cursed him in their hearts. In bis reign there was 
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a famino and the people atarveU. Ho upheld not the religion of 
tUe Lord. Sixty-five years in the nether house, three years ho 
flourished; ho passed at tho age of sixty-eight. About the time 
of bis death light streamed from the four points of tiie compaas. 
He was born on a Sunday. 

[lianMottialeinda, 11, 24-39 a. d.] In tho 568Lh year of the 
raligion his eon Kanmonsaloinda became king. Ho was iltled with 
virtue, wisdom, and fixity. Ue had compassion on the people, both 
laymen and saints, as though they wero his own womb-childroii. 
He \vas true to his word. Fifty years in tlic nether honso, fifteen 
years ho flourished; he passed at tlio ago of sixty-five. About tho 
timo of his death a comet appeared. He was l>orn on a Thursday. 

[liereitula, fi. 89-51 A. D.] In tho 588rd year of tho religion liis 
younger brother Bcreinda became Icing. Ue went to study at 
Takhasila and was deeply versed, in medicine, charms, and the 
Vedas. Sixty-three years in the nether house, twoivo years ho 
flourished j bo passed at the ago of seventy-five. About tlio timo 
of bis death it was noon at sunrise and tho sun set at nuon. lie 
was bom on a Saturday. 

[il/ou«a^, fl. 61-56 A. I).] In the 696th year of the religion his 
son Monsaia became king. Fifty-eight years in tho nether house, 
five years ho flourished; lie passed at the ago of sixty-thrcc. About 
the time of his death it was noon at sunrise. Ho was Iwrn on a 
Wednesday. 

[Ponfta, fl. 65-69 A. D.j In tlie 600th year of tho religion Ponna 
his son became king. Forty-threo years in tho nethor house, three 
yeai'S he flourished; ho passed at the ago of forty-six. About the 
(dme of his death there was an cartliquako for seven days. Ho was 
born on a Friday. 

[TAa^Jta, fl. 69-62 a. d.] Id the 603rd year of the religion his 
younger brother Thahka became king. Forty-four years in tho 
nether house, three years he flourished; he passed at the age of 
forty-seven. About the time of his death ten vultures alighted on 
the palace. He was bom on a Monday. 

[TAalAi, fl. 62-65 a. d.] In tho 606ih year of ^e religion his 
son Tliathi became king. He was of ruddy complexion and an 
evil-doer. He sought not the good of the people, neither respected 
be tho Three Qems. Twenty-nine years in the nether house, three 
years he flourished; ho passed at the age of thirty-two. About the 
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tiiTto of hia death the earth quaked over all the city; the ground 
was rent into fragmoute; water oozed through; the sun and moou 
was in total eclipse for one month, lie was born on a Satui'da/. 

II. ()5—66 A. 1 ).] In the G09th year of tbo religion his 
younger brother Kannu became king. Thirty years in the nothcr 
house, one year he flourished; ho passed at the age of thirtyonc. 
About the time of his death a miracle was seen in the Pahto 
pagoda. IIo was bom on a Sunday. 

ft 06-6U a. u.] In tho GlGth year of the religion his 
elder brother Kanlek bcctune king. Thirly>two years in the nether 
house, Uiroe yetu-s lie flourislied; ho passed at the age of thirty-flve. 
About the timo of his death tlio whole sky was dark like night. 
He was born on a Monday. 

fl. 69-78 A.n.] In tho 61dth year of tlie religion his 
elder brother Beizza became king. Thirty>sevon years in the 
nether house, four years ho flourished; lie passed at the ago of 
fortyoOiie. About tho time of his death tho Friday placet passed 
across tho disc of the moon. IIo was bom on a Monday. 

101). O/kiuff TkumHihtri, 

[TXumcn(Iarif fl. 73-KO A. a.] In tho 617th year of tho religion 
Tlmmondari liocaine king, lie was reckless in. conduct Twenty- 
four years in the nether h(»nso, sovun years ho flourished j he passed 
at the ago of thirty-onc. About the time of his deatli the Thursday 
comet appeared. IIo was bom on a Saturday. 

\The ^ort Anr.] Tho year of tho passing of this king, 624, is 
according to tiie era (ixed by flvo hundred aaiuts under the leader¬ 
ship of Shin Mabftkas^apa in consultation with king Ajatssattu, who 
in tho year when tho Lord made ;>aWiitmi»a annulled 148 years in 
order that the date might coincide with tho year of the religion. 
At Lukananda Kyansaaga Sakra, king of spirits, in tho guise of 
the brahman Muhallaka calculated on a rock the Short £ra by 
aboliehiug 622 years daloroMf the number being fit The era 
which king Tbiririt sought to establish is not included in the 
counting, as tho number was not fit. The number of the 
long era is dodorasa, that of the sliort era is khaeXapaUca, 
The phrase 'year of the religion* has been used because the 
religion, as we have shown, lias come down in lino with the 


era. 
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110. Of kiuff Atitra. 

[The crime of Afifra, fl. 80-S3 a.d.] Iq the second year, Short Kre, 
Atitra, sou of Hug Timmondari, became king. Ho was a doer of 
evil, lie oven visited hia mother’s house to sin against her. Now 
sho hod osttiklisbed herself in the five Precepts und took rofugo in 
the liord. Moreover, sho took a solemn vow and said ' If my virtue 
fail not, when my son cometh, may the shde chamber stand us 
a vault about mo I ’ Therefore tlie roof of the cliamber stood about 
her aa a vault. So iho king her son tnrned back in Hhamo. And 
even as he turned, his whole body was seized with on itch; and as 
ho was going down to bathe in the fonr-oomered pond witliin tho 
palace, bis body was covered all over mth monkey’s hairs, and he 
tamed straightway into a monkey, visibly, to that all might see. 
And the people throw bricks and apears at him tliat he died. And 
when her son became a monkey and lied, tho royal mother came 
down from the palace and followed liim. And when sho saw her 
son sho cried, 'Come, Alating beloved T Tho place is known ns 
Laungtbachanng to this day. Piftoon years in tho nether house, 
three years he flourished; he passed at tUo ago of eighteen. 
About the time of bis death Uie Friday comet appeared. Ho was 
boro on a Saturday. 

111. Of hitt^ Svj/aiinttuayarachinna, 

On the death of that king his younger brother and his son 
quarrelled over tho throne, and tlie brother SupufiAa won. In the 
fifth year, Short Fra, be became king. lie was later known as 
Nagarochinna for that in his reign tho lino of kiugs at tho capital 
came to nn end. lie was Riled witl) beauty and all the signs of 
royalty great and small, with faith, virtue, learning, self-sacriRcc, 
the sense of shame, the fear of reproach, and wisdom. He had 
compassion on the people, both laymen and saints, os tliougli Uiey 
were sons of his bosom. He was diligent in upholding the religion. 

[SnpaMa (fi. 83-94 a. D.) aud ihe image^ Once he marched with his 
fourfold army to subdue the Kenyan country, then tumultuous. And 
when he had conquered that oountry he saw therein a golden image 
of the Lord, elghty-cight cubits in height (judged by tho forearm 
of an average man). And be was filled with faith transcendent as 
thoogh he had seen tlie liord himself, and fell clown and wor8hipi)ed 
day and night Even so ho did for throe years, nor could ho tcer 
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himself ftway from the image. It weighed tone and bundreds of 
croree of vise of gold, and was made in the likeness of Arimiteyya, 
the coming Buddha. 

And tho ministers spako into the royal oar and said, 'Great 
king! Thino clopfaants and horses and foUowors are grown stiff I 
May it ptoasc thee to return home straightway.* But tlie king 
unswered,' I cannot forsake this imago of the Buddha. Make we 
a grent jowcllod raft, and phioc tins imago of the Buddha on tho 
raft, and take it homo to TImrohkittaru by sen, fetching a comjMisB 
nrouiul Mt Nugiiyit.* And tliu ministers and followers wore sud, 
thinking 'The king hath conceived tho inipossiblo; and while he 
in of tliU mind we shall never see onr families again.* So they 
conferred togctl)er,and dng a pit beneath the Buddha’s image. And 
the image, being cast of pure gold and heavy, foil. And when the 
king saw the image that it fell, ho questioned them and said, 
'Ministers, why hath the image of tlie Lord fallen?' And his 
ministers and followers made answer, 'Lo I Onr Lord, the Master, 
hath entered ^iarintreena* Wlion the king heard their answer ho 
was sad and abode in silence. And the ministers and followers 
thrust each a stick of firewood and a handful of coals and set lire 
to them. And when tho king saw tliat tlici'e was fue, he ques* 
tioned them again saying, * Ministers, why set ye the image of 
the Lord on lire ? * The ministers mode answer, ' The Lord hath 
entered parinirvcMa, and lo 1 the spirits are holding the cremation 
ceremony.* And tlio king knew that their answer was not tmo, 
and ho was sad and abode in silonce. And the ministers and 
foliowors feared lost the king should be angry, nod they cast 
twcnty«eight seated images of the Lord in plated gold, one foil 
cubit in height, and presented them to the king. Moreover, they 
cost images of solid gold and presented them. Tliey also took away 
many for themselves. And tho king returned to Tharehkittara, 
tho homeland. 

[Faii of TiareiiiUara, 94 A.b.] But when these vessels wera 
ns^ by the people, this noble kingdom, albeit it was founded by 
the Seven Exalted Ones, beesjne disordered and ungovernable, 
infested with thieves, robbers, plunderers, and cut-throate. A 
great whirlwind arose at that time and carried away a winnowing- 
tray, and tlie woman whose tray it was ran after it crying, * Nga 
eagaw I Nga sagaw 1 * Thereupon the whole country was alormod 
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and eaid, * The Ngasagaw war ie come t *; and the people split into 
three diviaionB. And the king fell ill and died. Sorentccn years 
in the netlier boose, eleven years he flouiisbed; he ^sscd at tho 
age of twenty-eight. About the time of his death the winnowing^ 
tray was blown away by a whirlwind, and tlic people split into 
three divisions. He was born on a Monday. 

112. Ofihe rtifjuintj king TkuminMaril^ and Ike dKcllerM in 
(mh tiUagn at YoHAlnkkyHn,afUr Kanjfaiu,awl Theks ijifU 

into thras dwmoHt. 

In the year 16 they wore split into three divisions—Pyns, 
Kanyans, and Bunnana The Fyns and the Kanyons \vagc<l war 
with each other. Now they made a compoct tlial victory eliouid 
fall to the greater number] and mth that intent they built each a 
pakUi, the Pyus to the west of Thurchkittara, the Kanyutis to tho 
north. And they agreed that whoever finished a large poAh llrat 
should win. So the Kanyans built their largo pahto with bricks 
and could not finish it. But tho Pyus thought wisely and built 
bamboos in the likeness of a poAtOf covered it with a white clotli, 
and crowned it with an umbrella. And when the Kanyans saw it 
they admitted defeat and Hed. 

\Tkamod<larii uUlui near Pagan, 107 A.D.] 'When tho Kan> 
yana fled, the Pyus fought among themsolvcs and split again into 
three divisions. Tho Kyabins took one division, the Thoks anotlicr. 
The third made their home in the conntry of Taunguyo. After 
three years they wore attacked by the Talaings and spoiled. And 
they moved thence and founded tlie country of Padaung Thottha 
end dwelt there. After six years they were attacked and spoiled 
once more by the Kanyans. Tbenoe they moved and built Mindon 
and dwelt there for three years. Thereafter Thamoddarit began to 
build in the country of Yonhlukkyun in the year 29, Short Env. 

In the sixteenth year after Mahallaka the hralunan abolished tho 
old era, the kingdom of Tbarebkittara perished. When the Pyus had 
fought mth the Kanyans and dwelt in Taunguyo, Padaung Thettha, 
and Mindon, in the twenty-niuUi year Short Era (inoluding the 
twelve years of interregnum), king Thamoddarit began to build a 
city with tho dwellers in nineteen villagos at Yonhlukkyun. 

This total of twelve years—three at Taungnyo, six at Padaung, 
and three at Mindon.—is written as thirteen ycaie of interrogiuim 
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ill the Great Chronicle; and compared with the ueual reckoning in 
tlio Chronicles this fignre may be regarded as reached in the follow¬ 
ing way: by sabtincting 16, the year of the deatraction of Thare- 
hkittara, from 29, the year of the founding of Fagan : leaving 18 
aa remainder. 

[Th niudren ai yen^lvkkynH,'] The names of the ninetoen 

villagea aru these: 1. Nyaung-u. 2. Nagabo. 3. Nogakyit. 
4. Magyigyi. 5. Tuti. 6. K^'aussago. 7. Kokk^Uicin. 
8, Nyaungwuii. 0. Anurada. 10. Toiuiunggan. 11. Ywamon. 
12. ECyinlo. 18. Kokko. 14. Taitngba. 15. MyegMwin. 
10. Thnrokya. 17. Omnyn. 18. Yonhlut. 19. Ywosaik. Tliere 
wore ninotcen headmen, one to each village, and over the nineteen 
headmen was king Tliamoddarit. Singu is aka included in the 
Great Chronicle. But inasmuch aa this conflicts with the state¬ 
ment that Singu is -also known as Ngasinga-~the place where the 
hunter Nga Sin lent aid to Kyanr.ittba—we omit it and add Onmya 
in its Htead according to the New Chronicle. 

118. [ty Pttgau, k»omi a» ArimaiUlana.'] 

Now we shall tell iiie story of Pagan Arimaddana. 

When the Lord revealed himself, he passed in his jounmyings 
from the Middle Country and came to the site of that kingdom. 
He stood on the summit of Mt. Tangyi, and looked and saw a white 
heron and a Idack crow alight on the top of a bHUa^ tree on a steep 
bank; moreover, he saw a preta in the form of a monitor with 
a doable tongno abiding within the fork of the butw tree, and 
a small frog orouohing at its base. And he smiled. His cousin 
Shin Ananda entreated liim saying, * Why smilcst thou?' And 
the Lord prophesied and said, 'Beloved Ananda I In the 65 let 
year after my partTtirvana there shall be a great kingdom in this 
place. The alighting of tlie white heron and the black crow on the 
top of the buka tree signifies that there shall be many persons 
practising charity and virtue in that kingdom; there shall also be 
many wicked persons without virtue. The preta in the fonn of 
a monitor with a doable tongue abiding within the fork of the 
butta tree, signifies that the people of that kingdom shall not till 
tho land but shall live by merebandiso, selling and buying, and 
their speech shall not be the words of truth but falsehood. The 
small fre^ orouohing at the base of the buUa tree signifies tliat tho 
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people sh&lt be cool-bellied as the frog, and happy. In the reign 
of king Tbamodduit) the Ant founder of that kingdom, a great 
bird, a groat boar, a great tiger, and a flying squirrel shall usurp 
dominion. And a prince full of glory, might, and dominion shall 
pierce tlie tour, even the great bird, the great boar, Uiu groat tiger, 
and the flying squirrel.' 

Thus he prophesied; and according to his word king Fynsawhti 
pierced his enemies, the great bird, the great boar, the great tiger, 
and the flying aqoirrol. 

USa. 0/kiuff 

This is the story of king Pyiisawhti. 

Our Holy Lord, sprout and blossom of three hundred and thirty> 
four tliousand Are hundred and sixty-nine Sakya Sakiyan kings of 
the Sun dynasty, starting mth king Mahosamata at tlie beginning 
of the world—lie the crown of the three kinds of beings, biul 
revealed himself in tlie reign of king Mahonama- Thereafter, us 
we liave said, the Sakiyan kings perished in the danger of Vitatuiia \ 
and a Sakiyan king Dbaiaraja fled with his followers from the 
Aliddle Country, and when he came to Mali on the upper Irrawaddy 
ho wedded the qneon I^agaltsein, both being true Sakiyans of tbo 
same blood, and rebuilt and reignod in the old great kingdom of 
Tagnung. From him onwards in unbroken succession tho Tbado 
line of the Tagaung kings sprang and flourished, and in the seven* 
teenth generation Thado Mahai*nja became king. His son, king 
Mahathambawa, founded Yathepyi and reigned there. Tlius the 
royal father and the royaJ son ruled at the same time, king Tbado 
Maharaja in the great kingdom of Upper Tagaung, king Mabu* 
thambawa io Yatliemyo, which he founded. 

Now while tlie country villages in Mali were still unsettled, 
a Sakiyan king called Tbarlo Adeissaraza, lineally descended from 
the dynasty of the Tagaung kings, departed and dwelt seoretly in 
disguise, supporting himself upon the hills by gardening and tilth. 
Now in Iiis garden tlicro was a Noga hole; and it was tlic custom 
at that time for all tlie people and villages to make prayers and 
offerings to the Naga daily, whenever they desired the gift of 
a son. Thus it bcfeli one day that the qnecn of Tbado Adeissaraza, 
by virtue of fair destiny and merit, conceived, and when the tale of 
months and days was fulfilled she gave birth to a son who hod all 
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tho sig^s of royalty and beauty; and they named him Sa^hti. 
The Naga king and queen who abode in tliat garden always tended 
him and loved liun bs their own son. When he was seven years 
old ho was put in tltc charge of tho chief hermit of that place, 
a roaster of the art of archury; moreover, ho was learned in divers 
secular mid Vedic books snoh as Rupanikaya, Saddanikayo, and 
others. And when bo snw tlie yoang man's gait and stature and 
appcaranco, hii royal murks and signs, ho eaid, * This youth is of 
true royal buna Ho luitli nil the signs of royalty and beauty. 
Withont a doubt ho will gain kingship in tlio lower country.’ So 
ho uhuiigud Im name Sawhti and called him Minhti, and throughly 
taught him tho oightcon arts that future kings must know. When 
ho was sixlccn years old ho wished to go to the country of Pagan, 
and asked leave of his royal father and mother. And they granted 
biro leavo, remembering the words of the chief hermit long ago that 
he would become king in t)io lower country. And the royal father 
gavo him a bow and aiTows richly fraught with gems. That bow 
WQS not a bow rondo by men; for it is siud that Sakra, liaviug 
iieanl tbo prophecy that this roan would quell and conquer alt his 
oucniics in tho Pagan coiintr)* and bocoroo king, and tluvt thereaftei* 
there would bo a long line of sons and grandsons, all of royal bone, 
worthy to uphold and minister to tho religion—gave him a demon 
bow and arrows richly fraught with goma And the youth took 
tlio bow and arrows and wont to tho Pagan country, and lived 
dc;>cndont on un old Fyu conplo. And they, having no son nor 
daughter of their own, tended and choriahed him as a son with 
exceeding love and reverence. 

Ono day, wialiing to try the bow and arrows he luid brought, 
he asked leave of the old Pyu couple to go abroad into tho forest. 
But they, caring for him as if he were their own son, dissuaded 
him saying, 'Beloved, in this country in the east quarter there is 
a great boor followed by hve hundred; in the west quarter there 
is A great bird followed by five hundred; in the south quarter 
there is a great tiger followed by Hve hundred ; in the north 
quarter there is a Hying squirrel followed by five hundred. Beloved, 
oven the king, though lord of the country, cajiuot conquer these 
enemies, but daily ho must givo the great boor sixty lumps of rice, 
nine cartloads of pumpkin, and nine cartloads of bran. To tbo 
great bird he must give seven maidens once a week, one maiden 
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ft day. It is now fuH twelve years since these exceeding terrible 
and strange foes have oppressed the land.' Bat the youth trusted 
in his own power and might and went searching for the dens 
of his enemies; and meeting the great tiger living in the south, 
the flying sqnirrd living in the north, and the boar living in the 
east, ho pierced them and slow them by means of the bow given 
Him by his royal father. 

Tbence went he to the west where the groat bird was. And 
at that time be who saw to the feeding of the bird was op his way 
bringing seven women to offer as food to the bird. And the young 
prince met him and asked him stroitly what ho was about ; and he 
who saw to the feeding of the bird, told him all. And ho said, 
' What sorry word is this thou spcnlccst—to offer as food to a bird-~ 
while such an ono os I am livoth?' And he took chorgo of the 
seven women; and they rejoicod in ho)>o of their dolivemneo from 
danger and made fervent prayers and as[tirations for the young 
prince. Thereafter the bird came forth from his haunts, and seeing 
the prince, discovered in divers ways his might and prowess. But 
the prince was not afraid, for he was of nature cool and etcadfast, 
but he spake aloud and attered words of challenge, and he pierced 
and slew the mighty bird with the arrow barbed with Sakra's 
toonderbolt. 

Some say that he slew only tlie great bird and the boar, and 
quarrel with the Great Cbroniole and take their stand on tho 

The bird-ogre and the wanton boar, 

Greedy devourer of lumps of fat— 

The Sim-desoondant at Arimaddana 

Pierced unto victory. 

And broke the bud of enmity. 

And again the Jtaiya : 

Plauding, the host with ceremony upraised 

To toe golden throne tlie lord of men 

Who slew toe huge bird-olephant and the boar. 

But all four enemies—the great bird, the great boar, the giisat 
tiger, and the dying squirrel—are mentioned not only in tlie Great 
Chromoie but also explicitly in others too, such as tlie Pagan 
Chronicle and the Old Pagan Tharoaing. Ulawgathonbtaunghmu, 
it should he noted, bos written in his only the plain truth. 
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[//« beeomei hHr U> Tkanoddarit.\ The prince pluokod one feather 
from the dead bird and caused the soven women to carry it on 
their heads. It is said that they hod much ado to carry it And 
he sent them away saying, * Go ye> and offer it to your king/ 
And the seven women bore avmy the feather of the great bird, 
meaning to offer it to the king^ but on the way they dropped it, 
being unable to carry it any longer, for it was heavy. That place 
is etitl known as Hngcttaungpyit, and the place whore the great 
bird was shot is still known as Ilngcppyittanng. Now tho seven 
maidens spake into the ear of king Thamoddarit, * The great bird is 
dead, pierced by a young man t * And the king, bearing tliat tho 
enemies ho had had to feed for twelve yean were conquered ami 
killed, was exceeding glad and wont with his fourfold army to 
where the prince was. There he saw the body of the bird, in balk 
and stature like a small mountain. And he said to the prince,' Of 
what race art thou, yonng sir, piercer of enemies so mighty? 
With what weapon didst tboa pierce them 7 * And when the 
prince had told him all the truth, king Thamoddarit said, 'Verily 
ho hath the glory, might and wisdom of such a bone and race'; 
and he married him to his daughter Thirisandadevi, and made him 
Lis heir. It is said that the number of persons offered os food 
to the great bird for tlto whole twelve years of the reign of king 
Thamoddarit was four thousand three hundred and twenty. 

The story as above related accords with the Old Thomaing of 
ancient Pagan. This Thamaing was based on original texts of 
treatises annotated and approved by a long line of scholars famous 
and eminent, men learned in booklore. But other chronicles 
state 

[A different tale of the hirth of Pifueawhli,'\ A female Naga called 
Zantlii, daughter of Nagakyaung son of I^la, king of the Nagas, 
came to the world of mon in order to practise the duties of virtue. 
While she lived near Mt. Mali she bad intercourse with the Sun 
prince and became pn^ant The Sun prince deserted her; and 
she, when she was about to give birth, sent him a white orow; 
and this white crow would not return unlit the Sun prince wrapped 
up a ruby and gave it. Now it befell that some merchants, 
masters of ships, were taking their meal; and the crow, after the 
nature of crows thinking to pick up morsels of food, left the ruby 
bundle in the foric of a tree. And while it was jneking up the 
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inoweU, the mercliante found the ruby bundle which the white 
crow loft in the tree>fork and took it, and left in ite stead a bundle 
of dry dung. And when the white crow had eaten the morsels 
of fo^j it returned bringing the bundle and came to whore the 
Kaga was, and gave it to her. And when sho saw the dry dung aho 
was sorrowful and laid the egg^embryo on tho mountain and wont 
to tlio Naga country. 

At that time spirits carried away a certain hunter. When thoy 
reached the place where tho Naga had laid her egg, the hunter 
ftndiog the egg bore it away joyfully. But while ho was crossing 
a stream, swollen by a heavy shower of rain till it overflowed its 
banks, he dropped it from his hand. And one golden egg broke 
in the land of Mogok Kyappyin and became iron and ruby in that 
country. One dark egg floated down strcani and rcadiing tho 
Thintwd country gave birth to a jewel, a daughter, who when she 
came of age was made queen to the king of Thintw^ Some 
chronicles say that it reached the kingdom of Gandhala, othora 
Tagaung; each has its several stoiy. One white egg floated down 
the river Irrawaddy and reached Nyaung-n. And an old Pagan 
couple from My^^win village came down to the shore at Nyaung-u 
and found it, and took it out of the water and showed it to tho 
hermit practising piety at tlie foot of Mt Tuywin. The hermit, 
being a. man of wisdom and merit, prophesied saying, * This cg^ 
is not an ordinary egg, but an exalted egg. He who will 1>e 
hatched of it will have glory, wisdom, and tho signs of royalty 
both great and small. He will quell hta oncmies on the Burfaeo 
of the whole earth. Moreover, be will uphold tho Lord's religion.' 
And the old Fyn couple were joyful and treasured it; and when in 
due time it gave birth and the child was full of glory, wisdom, and 
the eigne of royalty both great and small, they nourished liim 
as a son born of thdr own bosom. And when be was of age, bis 
father the Sun prince came and gave him a bow and arrows, ridily 
fraught with gems, wherewith to conquer all liis enemies. 

\Ol 0 eeiiotit to (Ms tale,^ So this story runs; but it is at variance 
with all carious and reasonable versions in the Pali commentaries 
and sub-commentaries. And this is how it varies: 

"With regard to the statement ' The female Naga called Zanthi, 
daughter of NagaJcyaung son of Kala king of tho Nagasthe 
books speak only of Kala king of the Nagas; he it was who took 
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charge of the golden cup that floated in the river Nerailjara, after 
the future Buddha bod eaten the boiled rice received as alms ou the 
da/ he was to become the Buddha. Kot a ahadoTV, not a hint 
rip])ear8 in the books of the ciistencc of Nagakyaung son of that 
Kola, king of the Nagns. This is one point of variance with 
tlie books. 

It is quite clear in the books that tlio Son spirit dwells only 
in the San mansion, ornament of the \vorld. Not a shadow, not 
a hint appears in the books of the oxistenco of a son of the Sun 
spirit. This ii another point of variance with the books. 

In u Vedic: Itook it is statod os a mcio opinion tliat the 
Saturday plunot is the priiico of the Sunday planet. Not a shadow, 
not a hint appears in any secular or Vedio book that the Saturday 
planet is husband of tJie Naga called Zanthi. This too U a point of 
variance with the secular books. 

As for the statement that a human being was bom from the union 
of the Sun prineo with tho female Naga, these are the only parallel 
instances in the books: in tho Bhuridatta Jatoka, the birth of 
a human being after the fatlier's kind fi'om the union of a human 
prineo with a female Noga, and the birtli of a Naga after the 
father’s kind from the union of Dhattbaruttha tho Naga king with 
the princess Somuddaja; in tlio Mahavamsa, such tales as the birth 
of prince Sihabahu after tlio motlieris kind from the union of the 
human princess, daughter of king Vungaraja, with a lion. Even if 
there were real union between the Sun prince and the female Naga, 
either a spirit or a Naga should have boon bom after tlio kind 
either of the father or of the mother. Tliercfove, that a hunmn son 
wofi bom, and not a spirit nor a Naga, it contrary to reason, and 
tliis is a point of variance with the books. 

The statement that the white crow was sent to where the Sun 
prince was, is incredible, and a sort of fable. 

As for the statemeut that one golden egg broke in the land 
of Mogok Kyappyiti and became stone, iron, and mby, this land 
of Mogok Kyappyin being tbiis BiDglcd out from among the flfty- 
six places of precious stones on the surface of Jambudipa, H is 
worth considering whether, in the other places also, the divers 
kinds of gems, stones, iron, ruby, gold, and silver, and pearl, were 
likewise the result of the breaking of a Naga egg. Not a shadow, 
not a liint appears in tho books that in all those fifty-six places 
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% egg broke and became stone^ iroOj or ruby. This being so, 
it should he regard^ as a figure of speech, uttered for the sake 
of Taunting and effect. 

As for the several statements that one dark egg reached 
Oandhala, Togaung, or Thintw^: it is a joamoy of six months 
from Gandhala to Burma, iho distance being moro than a hundred 
fiyauo, Furtliennore, thero is no stream nor river from the land 
of Mali to the kingdom of Gandhala. Thta too is utterly 
unreasonable. 

Again, ailing that it reached Tagaung and Thintvr^ kingdoms 
very near to Biirma, and became a queen, the (Aaraaing and 
clironiolea ought to specify whioli queen, and who was tlie king 
then reigning, if it really become a queen. But this not being 
manifest, the wise like not the phrase 'oviparous bone of kings 
egg^bom and imdeterminod as contrary to all reason. 

If this be so, bow comes there to bo the Uhknnhwek pagoda 
at Pagan ? Various chronicles and ikamaing state that the skull of 
the huge bird was buried at Anuradha. Hence it should bo named 
not Uhknnhwek but Okhkunhwek. 

Therefore the phrase ''Egg-bom bone of kings* should be 
rejected. Indeed, tlte history of the bone and lineage of kings 
of the Sun dynasty, starting from Mahasamata at the b^'iming 
of the world, is found in the books on this wise: Prince Siddliattha, 
the future Buddha, retired into the forest and turned monk wearing 
t}}e lotus robe offered by Brahma near tlie river Anomu, and he 
went to the kingdom of Rajogaha, thirty yojatut distant from the 
river Anoma. King Bimbasara saw and followed him, when 
holding the lotus-bowl, ornament of the world, he came a-begging 
into the kingdom of Rajagaha, called Giribaja, enoiroled as a 
cattle yard by five dark mountains—Pandava, Oijjhakuta, Vepora, 
Isigili, and Vepulla. He met him in Pandava vale, and offering 
him his kingdom asked after his lineage. And the prince replied : 
O king, I am of the Sun race, 

A Sakiyan by birth; 

I have left my bunily and become a monk, 

Desiring not the pleasui*ee of sense. 

Tills is told in the Pali of the Pabbajja Sutta Nipata. This 
stanza tells, moreover, of the unbroken line of princes of the Sun 
dynasty, descended without (law in the saocession down to king 
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Stt<ldhodAnl^ numbering in nil three hundred and thirty^four 
thoueand five hundred and dxty-eight, from king Mabawunata 
at the beginning of the world unto king Suddhodana. It aUo telle 
that ho it known aa a scion of the Sakiyan dynasty. 

Beforring to the fact that the unbroken line of kings of the 
true race of king Mohasamata, as supported by the Pali of the 
Pabbaja Sutta above recorded, are of the Sun dynasty, kings of 
the rising Sun, the Sun lineage, the Sun race, farooue 
Mafaatblittwuntba has written: 

Tho Lord of the Wheel of autliority, 

Hotr of Uie Sun dynasty 

Of a lino of eighty thotrsand kings, 

What time ho should govern the three kingdoms, 

What time the day of hts inberitanoe approached, 

Math cruelly abandoned it • 

And entered the forest. 

And the famous Mahathilawuntha, whom a line of soholars learned 
in booklore have not forsaken, but made their prop and backbone 
of authority, has written thus because, king Mahasamata being of 
the race of the Son spirit, and being said to be of the Sun dynasty, 
every true Acion of his race is also said to be of the Sun dynasty. 
And divers commentaries and suh-commenUties, such as Sarattha- 
sangaha, have shown that he was of the Sun dynasty: 

There was a king, hlaliasamata, 

Of the Sun family, 

Paragon and Potentate 
Of pure and mighty merit; 

Kyo of the world 1 
His blinding radiant virtue 
Dispelled darkness, shining 
Splendid ae a second Suo. 

Th; $ it shows iliat king Maiiosamata was of the race of the natiuid 
Sun king, and that he was graced with virtues radiant as a second 
Sun king. 

Therefore some thoughtful people say that while the natural 
Sun king dispels the outer darkness, king Mahasaroata dispels tho 
inner darkness, and that being thus alike in the merit of dispelling 
darkness, the v^ body of king Mahasaroata by simile is called 
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the Sun Adeissa or king Nemi. The wise like not that 8a)'ing; 
and why? In the books only the natural Sun king is known 
as the Sun, and the son of the San king is known as Mann. In 
religions books that same Manu is also called Mahasamata. Ilcnco 
the )>hrase 'the family of tho Sun, the Sun family' is only used 
in tho books to indicate that king Mohasamata is literally of the 
family of tho Sim king, of the Sun family. In tho Fall 'Sun 
family' the word Sun indicatoi tho Snn king, tho word,/hw/^ 
king Mabasamata. Hence Ashin Maliosaripuitara, who Imd no 
peer in wisdom save the Lord, preached in tlio book Mahaniddosa 
that tlie natural Sun king is known as tho snn {whisM), and 
that the exalted Lord who was of tlic race of tliat king is called 
'kinsman of the sun' (adsina). For he say^ 'Adeissa is the Sun, 
Gotama is of tlie race of the Suu. And the Blessed Ouc is Gotoma. 
Therefore the Blessed One Js by race akin to the Sun, related to 
the Sun. Therefore the Buddha is called kinsman of the Sun.' 
Because the Sun king and the Lord arc by race related, this phrase 
means tliat the X/ord is known as the race of the Sun king, related 
to the Snn king. And using the word in this souse wo see that 
the unbroken line of kings, descended first from king Maliasamatn, 
being identical with Ootama's lineage, is called the race of tho 
Sun king, rolatod to the Sun king; for the title 'king of the 
rising Son, of the lineago of tho Sun' is given and all is clear 
if we depend on documentary evidence and due and probable 
interpretations as above recorded, and cling to the fact that the 
bone and line of kings of the Sun dynasty are descended from 
king Mahasaznata at the beginning of tl )0 world. 

But other authors write as though tho title 'race of the Sun* 
wore used merely because king Pyusawhti was bom by onparoos 
conception from the union of the son of the Sun spirit with the 
female Nogs. And in later pocnos ialya, Hnia, ryyia, and wmoffun, 
and so forth, divcis writers, each in turn passing down tho cx> 
pression from ono to another, have vied with each other in 
asserting: 

The bud'Ogre and the wanton boar, 

Greedy dovourer of lumps of fat— 

The egg-descendant at Arimaddana 
Pierced unto victory, proving prowess, 

And brake tho bud of enmity. 
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as thoogh to be boro of &n egg were bettor even than to be o£ 
the bone of kings of the Sun dynasty I 
But it is clear that some of the wise^ making reference to the 
Son race of the Sun dynasty, have discovered the right inter* 
pretation, and state that Pyusawhti reigned in tlie kingdom 
of Arimoddana, being descended through a long lino from king 
Mahasamata who was of the raco of the Sun spirit. Thoe: 

All glorious Fyuminsaw tho good and great, 

Issue of Uio long lino of tho Sun spirit. 

Sate in tho golden kingdom of Eimad, the crown of tho earth; 
The umbrella, Sandi, fair as lotos^pollcn, 

Whose stick WQS coral three spans round, 

Nino cubits high stood o’er him, its navel-top of gems... 

Tills being so, hoed we the familiar proverb of the wise—'Bo 
it never so old, if bad, reject it I * True the phrase 'egg-bom bone 
of kin^' U not really old, but only seems so; none the less have 
we rejected it 

[if iah the Ari.] And here is an instance bow old beliefs 
were rejected in tlio past. Seeing that the people had boon fondly 
clinging to the doctrine of the An lords lor thirty generations 
of kings at Pagan, Anawralitominsaw, filled with virtue and 
wisdom, rejected the rank heresies of the Ari lords and followed 
the precepts of Shin Aroliau, known ns Dhammadassl Wbere- 
upoo those Ari lords, in ordor that the people might bcHcvo their 
doctrine, made manuscripts to suit their purpose, and placed them 
inside a thahkni tree. And when the tkakkut tree became covered 
with scales and bark they sought and seduced fit interpreters of 
dreams, and mode thorn read and publish the manascripts found in 
the thahkni tree. So that the king and all the people misbelieved. 

It should be confidently held that only tiie story in the Old 
Pagan Thamaing above recorded is both reasonable in itself and 
consistent with documentary evidence. The above is inserted with 
documentary evidence and fitting comment in order to dispel the 
doubt about the so-called undetermined oviparous birth of king 
Pyusawhti. 

[I/eatk df Thamoddaritf 152 a. D.] When Pyusawhti became heir 
to tho throne ho was sixteen years old. When he had been three 
years an hoir king Thomoddarit died. Thirty-two years in the 
nether house, forty-five years he flourished; king Thamoddarit 
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paased at the age of Mventy-seven. About the ipoment of bis 
death a bolide as large as a cartwheel fell in hii presence. He was 
born on a Sunday, 

114. Of king Yalhekganng. 

[Tatkckgavug, fl. 162-167 a. D.] After the de^h of king 
Tbamoddarit, Pyusawhtii ere he became king, mode his bonofnotor 
the hermit turn layman, and made him king. Because the hermit 
thus turned layman he was afterwards known as Ynthokyaung. In 
the seventy-fourth year Yatiidryaung bocamo king. Ninety-one 
years in the nether house, fifteen years ho flouiislicd; he passed at 
tho age of one hnndicd and six. About Uie time of bis deatli the 
deinnefiJtk coincided with the Utinggau, He was bom on a Monday. 
It is said in the Nangyaung Chronicle, the Abridged Chronicle, 
and the Old Chronicle, that Yathekyaung was of the royal race of 
Tagaung. 

116. cy ike reigmHg ef king PgneawfUi t^fier AU teaeker king 
Jatkekgixuug, 

[Payon.] In the eighty-ninth year Fynsawhti became king. Ho 
was known as Pyuminbti because he was reared to manhood by 
the old Fyus. The kingdom was known as Pandupalaaa in the 
time of Kakusandha the Buddha, as Dhammaknti in the time 
of Konagamana tho Buddha, as Dhammodosa in the time of 
Kassapa the Buddha, as Tampodipa in tho time of Gotama tlie 
Buddha. Not until tho time of Pyuminbti was it known as 
Arimaddant. (But the Great Cbromcio contradicts itself when it 
says that even in the reign of king Thnmoddarit the kingdom wau 
founded under the name of Arimaddona: and again, that in the 
reign of king Fyusawhti it received the name Arimaddana. The 
first statement olashes witli the second.) 

[Tke glorg qf PyueawhU^ fl. 167-242 A.D.] When Pyuminhli 
ascended the throne, Brahma on the right and Smkra on tho left 
lifted him by the hand and set him on the throne. He caused 
spirit drums and harps and trumpets to sound, what time be 
mounted the throne and was anointed king. His queens wore 
two, Thirieandadevj daughter of king Tbom^darit, and ilio Naga 
princess Irandadevi, offered by the Nagas deferring to his glory 
and might. Moreover, Sakra presented him with royal articles of 
use and pomp together with five regal embleme. Among the 
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royal articles of use and pomp he presented eight umbrellas with 
handles of coral, nine and a third cubits long, three spans in cir¬ 
cumference, with leaf'canopics of one hundred folds, exceeding 
delicate and soft^ wrought with kaatnUara lotus-thread, with 
hangings of the banyan-leaf pattern variegated with the nine 
priceless gems, wrapped in radiance down to the base, the top-navel 
studded with jewels and precious stones. Moreover, he gave the 
htaddan flying elephant with eix-myed tusks, called Qirimekhala, 
sprung from Hsaddan mero, and the horeo of noble breed sprung 
from near the Stndhu river. And the Naga king presented thirty 
domestic white cIq)hantB, together wiili the hsaddan sbo-olcphant 
called Mahaaubhatta, of the race of the hadilan flying elephants; 
four, thousand domestio black elephants unblemished; seven 
hundred black katka elephants; six thousand domestic horses and 
six thousand state horses unblemished. Moreover, ho sent three 
women to attend on him—a Noga stewardess to mind the royal 
food, a Naga to offer the royal apparel, and a Naga to offer the 
royal headdress; together with the royal artioles of use and pomp 
to quell the malice of his foes; also one hundred and eighty Naga 
youths, mighty to subdue the enemy. Tliosu Naga youths when¬ 
ever the king went forth had alway to wait by the stairs; and for 
fear of tho Qarulos they waited with hair tied up in a knot Bhai>ed 
like a blrd-enaro, holding canes in their hands. And when the 
king went forth they followed with canes in their hands, keeping 
on tlie left hand and on the right while the king strode before. 
Tho king bad four marshals of war: Rajavaddhana, Bevavaddhana, 
Dhamfnavaddbana, and Nagavaddhano. He had eight thousand 
subalterns, sixteen thousand captains, ouo hundred crorcs of valiant 
foot-soldiers, three orores and six million cavalry, six million 
lighting elephants. 

The twelve great festivals held in the reign of this king are these: 
one for the picrcitrg of the great bird; ono for the piercing of the great 
boar; one for tho piercing of the great tiger; one for tho piercing of 
the flying squirrel; one festival in honour of his ascending the throne 
amidst men, spirits, Nagas, Sakra, Brahma, and the sounding of spirit 
harps and trum;)et8; one for the meeting of bis royal mother at 
Shwezigon; one for the climbing of Mt. Poppa to review his 
innumerable fourfold army, parading bis strength ; one in honour 
of his own march with a force of elephants and horse, and bis 
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assault and victoiy when Tarop soldiers, more than one hundrc-d 
ororcs in Dumber, reached the town of Kosamhhi on the frontier 
of the kingdom \ throe for the tiireo showen of goma that fell during 
hia reign and were gathered by tlie people—twelve feslivala in all. 

The handmaida waiting on his two queens were these: two 
thousand attendants wearing livery crowned with the red ruby, 
two thousand attendants wearing livery crowned with the diirk 
ruby, two thousand attendants wearing livery crowned witii the 
spotted ruby, two thousand attendants wearing livery orowned 
with emerald, two thonsand attendants wearing Hvory crowned 
with pearl, two thousand attendants wearing livery orowned with 
diamond, two thousand attendants wearing livery crowned with 
precions stones, two thousand attendants wearing livery crowned 
with ooral^in all, sixteen thonsand attendants. Eight tliousand 
surrounded each of the queens. 

Inndadevi had DO son nor daughter. Queen Sondadevi gave birth 
to prince Htiminyi. When ho came of ago he was mode heir. Ho 
was of noblest birth, on the fathcr^s side and on the mother's sido. 

Pyuminhti was a glorious prince with might of arm and dominion, 
and SakiB and the Naga king alway succoured him, insomuch that 
all the kings of Jambudipa Island had to present him with letters 
of oeremony, gifto and presents, virgin daughters, jewels, elephants, 
and horses. The king possessed all the seven qualities of good 
men, inoliidiug faith, virtue, tlio sense of shame, and the fear of 
reproaoh; ho was master of tho ton kingly duties. TTo upheld 
aright the Lord's religion. For tho good of fuluro kings ho con* 
f^ed with Gavatn|)ati, Hishi, and Salcra, and composed tho code 
of law beginning with the verso * Attbesu dhammasatthesu'. He 
built a cave>templo with au image of the Lord at tlio place where 
the skull of tho great bud was buried, and another at tho place 
where the bird was pierced. Many other pagodas, monasteries, 
grotto-s, and cave>teinp]es did he build. He had compassion on his 
ministers, headmen of villages and circles, and the people, boil* 
laymen and saints, as though they were children of bis bosom. 
Suoh are tho works of merit he piled up. Thirty-five yovrs in 
the nether house, seventy-five years ho flourished; he passed at the 
ago of one hundred and ten. About the time of his death tho 
Thursday planet passed across liio disc of tlie moon; all day long 
it was dark like night. It is said that the king was five cubits in 
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stature; the circumference of bia body three cubits. He was born 
on a Tuesday. 

116. Of the fix Iltivtinyi, ton tfhing VyutoKhii, ie )dng 

Tkiktan, 

[IHimingi, fi. 242-290 a. d.] In the 164tb year his son Htimuiyi 
beesme king, receiving the ceremony of anointing. Fifty years in 
the netiicr house, Bfty-eeven years be flourished; he passed at tlio 
ago of one hundred and suven. A]K}ut tho time of bis dcaUi tho 
(lekuetthh coincided with the thingyan; tlio Thursday planet passed 
across tho disc of tho moon. Ho was bom on a Wednesday. 

[XikiHtHjMik, fl. 299-524 a. ».] In tho 22Ut year his son Yinmin- 
puik bcconm king. Fifty years in the nether house, tweuty-flve years 
he flourished; he i>a86ed at the age of soventy-five. About the time 
of his death the Thursday planet alighted on the moon; the earth 
quaked for full seven days. The day of his birth was Thursday. 

\The tooth relie hrougkt U> CeyloK\ At this point the Great and 
the New Chronicles state that in the forty-fourth year of HUminyi 
princeas Hcinomala and prince* Banta, daughter and son>in>Iaw of 
kiug Kumasivo, brought tiie sacred tooth from Dantapura in the 
kingdom of Kalinga end crossed over to the island of Ceylon. 
Poems, both kabya and linka^ have alao wrongly been composed 
after the Chronicles. They agree not with what comes in the 
books nor with the Kalyani inscriptions. This is how they differ: 

It is stated in the Dipavamsa that in the 811th year of the 
raligion Malmacna was king (we include the years in which he had 
flourished). Ho was the sixtieth in descent from king Vijayakumma, 
who flrat ruled Ccylou for thirty-seven years beginning from tbe 
day when the Lord entered jiorinirvctita. The Kolyani inaenption 
agrees with tbe Dipavamsa, stating, 'When three hundred and 
flfly-scven years hod passed since the building of the Abhayagiri, 
king Mahaseiia reigned in the island of Ceylon for twenty-seven 
years.* The Mahavihora was built in the 236th year of the 
religion; the Abhayagiri was built 218 years later; 857 years 
thereafter Mahasena became king. The total of these three dates 
gives the date of the reign of Mahasena, namely the 811th year of 
tho religion. By subtracting therefrom 622 dotloraea, tbe year 189 
is obtained. By adding 27, the years of Mahasena’s reign, wo 
obtain 216, or the 888th year of the religion, being the year when 
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his son Kittuirimogha became Icing. Now the NaUtadhatavamsa 
states that in the ninth year of the reign of this king, princess 
Hemonmla and prince Danta brought the lower left tooth-relic 
from DanUpnra in the kingdom of Kalinga: *On inquiry made 
after reaching Anaiudhapura it proved to be in tho ninth year 
of Kittiairimegha.* 'In the nintli year of Sirikittiinegha, lord 
of men and son of Mahasena* occurs in the Dathadhatuvamsa. 
' It was then the ninth year of Kittisirimegha^ eon of king 
Mahasena* occurs in the snb-commentary on the Daibadhatu* 
vamsa. ' In his ninll) year bo brought from Kavtlakalinga tho 
tooth-relic of the groat sage, Uie Brolima * occurs in the Culavamsa. 
Thus, in accordance with the account given in the various books, by 
adding the nine years in which he Bourished to 838, era of the 
religion, the y^ when king Kittisirim^havaona uscendod the 
throne, we obtain 847—or 226 if wc add the nine years in which 
he flourished to 216, the year of his accession. 

Consider now, in reference to wbat is said in those Chronicles, 
the statement that in the forty-fourth year of the reign of Htiminyi 
the sacred tooth arrived in Ceylon, r Utiminyi became king in tho 
786Ui year of the religion. Add 44 years of his reign, and we 
obtain the 8d0th year of the religion. Add 44 years to 164, and 
we obtain 173.* Hence the statement that in the forty-fourth year, 
when Htiminyi flourished, the sacred tooth reached Ceylon from 
Jambxidipa in the reign of Kittisirimegha, confliots with tho Dipa- 
vamsa and Kalyani inscriptions, for KittisirimegUa had not oven 
become king; there is a gap of seventeen years. 

Hence it ^vas not in the reign of Htiminyi, but In the fourth 
yesu* after bis son king Yinminpaik ascended the golden throno, 
that a certain warlike king, dosirous of the sacred tooth, came to do 
batUo, and king Kumasiva perished in the fight. Hearing the 
tidings his royal daughter Hcmamala and prince Danta, son of the 
king of Ucoeni country, bore thesaci-ed tooth till it reached the island 
of Ceylon in the ninth year of tho redgn of Kittisirimeghavanua, 
in the 447th* year of the religion, or 216.* Tho Dathadhatuvamsa 
records how a welcome was prepared for it and abundant honour 
and worship. It was placed in the Dbammacakka monastery bnilt 
by Dovanampiyatissa. The monastery was called Dathadhatughara 
from that day. 


invtt Jor 206, 847th, 225 rtiptciieely. 
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Thus the story should be accepted simply as it occurs in the 
Ixxtks. The above account has been extracted from Ute books and 
here inserted in order to make manifest from the root the date when 
the sacred tooth reached the island of Ceylon. 

[PaiiiAili, Jl. 824-344 A.D.] In the 246tb year his son Paitthili 
bctmrae king. Forty-one years in the nether house, twenty years 
he flourished; ho passed at the age of eixty-onc. About the timo 
of his death the sun^oomot appeared seven times the height of 
a palm tree; lialf the stars in Uie sky vanished. The day of bis 
birth was Thursday. 

fl. 344-387 A. 0 . I^ouruluff of Tkiripy{49<qfa.] In 
the 266th year liis son Thinli^yaung became ^ng. It was oi^y in 
his reign that the group of nineteen villages was dissolved, and he 
founded and built the city of Thiripyissaya at the sito of Lokananda 
where he lived. He named it Thiripyissaya. He was master of 
the ten kingly duties and bad compassion on the people, both 
laymen and saints. And the ministers and headmen of villages 
and circles and all the people loved him and made great prayers on 
liis behalf. In his reign there fell three showers of gema The 
Mahagiri brother and sbter came, and he settled them on Mt. 
Poppa. Fifty-tliree years in the nether house, forty-three years he 
flourished ; ho passed at the ago of ninety-six. About the time of 
his death there was a thunderstorm for full seven days and many 
trees were shattered. He was bom on a Sunday. 

117. Of ikt Maka^iri tpinUf broiAer and iuUrf ia lAe itign ^ king 
Thinlikyanng. 

\TAe eAildren of tha Tagaung blaekmitA^'\ This is the story of 
M^agiri, brother and sister. Nga Tindd, sou of Nga Tindaw, 
blacksmith of Tagaung, was famous for his vast strength. It is 
said that once he wrendied even the busk of a grown male elephant. 
When the Tagaung king heard of it he commanded his ministers 
saying * This man will rob mo of my prosperity. Seize him and 
do away '^ith him 1 * So Nga Tindd, fearing to lose bis life, ran 
away a far journey aud lived in the deep jungle. And the king 
was afraid; so he took the young sister of Nga Tindb and raised 
her to bo queen.- Long after, the king said to the queen, 'Thy 
brother is a mighty man. Send for him straightway, and 1 will 
make him governor of a town.' And Nga Tindi came, thinking, 
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* He bath luised my sister to be queen, and now be sendeth for me, 
desiring me to enter his service/ Bat the king had him seized by 
g^ile and bound to a ta^a tree, and be made a great- pile of fuel and 
coal, and caused tJie bellows to be blown. And the queen descended 
into tbo Bre saying ,' Because of me, alas, my brother hath died I * 
It is said that the king clutched the quoen^s topknot and rescued 
only her head and ^e, but her body was burnt. 

\Tke iiuhagiri After their death, brother and sister 

become spirit brother and sister and dwelt in the saya tree. Any 
man, horse, buffalo, or cow who entered so muoh as ilio shade of dial 
icffa tree, died, .^d when this verily befell, thoy dng up tlio Mffa 
tree from the root and flouted it in the rivor Irmwaddy. Thus it 
reaohed Pa^^,* and they carved images of tlio sjiirit brother and 
sister and kept them on Mt. Pop[Ui. Aiid king, ministerK, and 
people visited them once a year. 

[Kyaut^dvritj fl. 387-412 a. n.] In the S09th year tlio king's 
SOM Kyaungdurit became king. Fifty-Bve yuais in tlio nether 
house, twenty^Sve years he floorished; ho passed at the ago of 
eighty. About the rime of his death the moon showed a comet 
and the Pleiades crossed the diso of the moon. Ho was born ou 
a Wednesday. 

118. Of Ike QoxnQ (f Atkin Tiuddkagkota to C^loh to bring Ike 
taered TUakat^ and kit copying qf them. 

Concerning this the Great Chroniolo says that the famous older, 
Ashin Buddhaghosa, crossed to the island of Ceylon from tho 
Thaton kingdom to bring the Pitakas. The New Chroniclo says 
that he crossed from the Middle Country. This is the story: 

\BudtU(igkota^ Till after the 900th year of the religion tho 
line of pupils great and small, from Ashin Yonakamahudhammarak- 
khita and Ashin Sona>Uttara the elders, recited the three Pitakas 
from memory only. There were no letters in Jambudijia. At that 
time a Brahman youth boru near tlie great Wisdom Tree had com* 
pleted his studies in medical and Vedic treatises mvl was roaming 
about to defeat the doctrines of others in Jambudipa; and he came 
to a monastery. Ashin Revata tho elder heard him reciting with a 
pure and oven tone, and be thought * This man is learned. He is 
worth comparisons.’ So ho asked * Who is it making a noise like 
a donkey's bray?* and he put many questions. Ashin Revata 
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answered them a!}. But when the Brahman youth was questioned 
on the Law he was unable to answer. So he turned monk in order 
tliat he might leoru the Vodos, and he studied tlie three Pitakas. 
Thei*eaft6r he l>ocamo famous os the liord, and began to be known 
by the namo Ashin Buddhaghoso. 

\JIe goe4 to Cey/ou.] Now jVshin Rovata know that Ashin 
Buddiioghosa desired to write comraontaries on the works Tappoo^ 
clianodaya and Attlioaalini, and he said, * Here in Jambudipa island 
thcro it only the Pali; not the uommentorios, nor the divers doc> 
trines of the musterH. The commciitaty* tlmt is in tho island of 
Coylnn is jmro. .iVshin hlahmda tho older carried to Ceylon tlto 
soored Pali canon of tho Three Councils. Go to Coylon and 
hearken to tho Ceylonese tonguo; hearken to the Magadlia tongue; 
and tninslato into tlic Magodha tongue the commentaries kept in 
the Ceylonese tongue, after studying the series of works by noble 
elders suob os Sariputta.’ And he sent him away. This agrees 
with the Cniavamsa. 

At that time king Dbammapala, twenty-fifth in unbroken descent 
of son and grandson from king Siharaja Uie first king of Thaton 
colled Suvannablmmmi, was ardent in his £cal for the religion; and 
ho exalted Ashin Uuddhtvghosa and gave him a white elephant with 
four high ministers to attend him. And Asliin Buddhoghosa 
crossed to the Middle Country from the seaport of Basseinj and had 
drawings mode after tlio liUoneBs of tho great Wisdom Tree and 
the seven sites, Nemfijors and Pupporama monastery and the others, 
and ho purposed to citiss over to the island of Ceylon. This agrees 
with history. 

Then Sakro, king of spirits, Uiousand-eyod, cleansed tho organ of 
tho monk's sight and offered two deOuia fruits, potent on being 
eaten to give contentment without hongor; also an iron stile that 
did one's utmost bidding. So he went down to the seaport Bluui- 
gari in tlio Deccan and crossed and reached Ceylon by ship. This 
agrees with Ute Bnddhoghoeuppatti and Sosanavamsa. 

[IBs Then be hearkened to the Ceylonese commentaiy 

and tho orthodox doctrines in the presence of the elder Sangliapala 
at Mahavihorapodhanaghara in the hdand of Ceylon, and there first 
he made the treatise Visuddhimagga. Then be translated into the 
Mogadha tongue all the books of commenlaries. This agrees with 
the Culavamsn. 
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Moreover, after studying vrith the Ceylon teacher Ashin Bnddha^ 
mitU these three treatiaes—the Great Commentary, the Great 
Paccaxita Commentary, and the Kurundl Conunentary, he wrote 
many books. This agrees with the conclusion of the Commentary 
on the Vinaya Parivam by Ashin Buddhaghosa. 

[//« htintfi tkt PUaJw to Tkaton.'] Thus, when the great elder 
Ashin Buddhaghosa had given king Mahanama a white elephant 
and sought leave to depart, he brought one out of the three copies 
of the yiauddhimegga which he had made, together with the Throe 
Pitakas and the oommentary on the Three Pitakas, and crossed over 
to Jambudipa. And Sakra camo to him and said: 'In Jambudipa, 
in the Middle Country, there is no standing'plaoe for tbo religion. 
The religion should shine. The religion shall stand and shine for 
five thousand years in euoh places as the distant jungle sottlo- 
ments in the south-east comer of the Middle Country, nine hundred 
{yojana) in circumference—Tharehkittara, Thiripyissaya, RamaBBa- 
desa. Carry it thither.' So he took it and crossed over and 
reached the city of Thaton, called Sudhammavati. And when the 
tidings were known there was a general cry throughout all the 
kingdom of RamaBfia, and king and queen, men and women, 
monks and laymen, all welcomed the religion with divers festivals, 
assemblies, celebrations, and almsgivings. As though the Lord 
Omniscient had appeared in their midst, they reverently raised the 
Pitakas, and coming to tbo oity-palace they built a tabcmaele in 
a lovely place in front of the golden palace, and there tlioy laid 
the treasures of the religion. 

[Tke linage 0 /Anowulaiii.] At that time the chief elder of the 
religious order was Ashin Anomadassi. This is his lineage: of 
the two monks of the Third Council, Bona and UtLara, who camo 
to Buvannabhuauni in the cause of religbn, Ashin Sona the elder 
had ten pupils who abode with him, the chief of whom was Ashin 
Mahasobiiita; his pupil was Ashin Mahasomadattaj his pupil, 
Ashin Sumanatissa; his pupil, Ashin Sobbaga; bis pupil, Ashin 
Somadatta; lus pupil, Ashin Anomadassi. When Ashin Anomadassi 
was in charge of the religion, divers saints and monks who Were 
practising piety in the countries of Burma, Mon, Arakan, Shan, 
Vqd, Linzin, and Sokkate, came one by one and studied and took 
sway the sacred Pali and the commentary, which had only been 
handed down by word of month from teacher to teacher; and 
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BO in divers distant plaoes even now the religion spreads and shines* 
This agrees with the Sasonavamsa and the Thaton Chronicle. 

Thus until the 460tb year of the religion, the IMtskae, the 
canonical books of the religion as dxod by the Three Councils, 
were handed down by noble saints by word of mouth, ever since 
the elder Aahiti Mahamahinda came to the island of Ceylon in 
the 236th year of the religion and upheld and promoted the 
religion, with the holp of king DovanampiyatUea, sixth in descent 
from king Vijaya, the first ruler of Ceylon. And in tho sixth 
year of the prosperity of king Vattagamani, twenty-fomtb in 
descent, 6vo hundred noble saints, foroeoeing tho weak-mindedness 
of future generations, inscribod on palm leaf the oharaoters of the 
canonical books at a fourth Council similar to the other Councils. 
Then in the reign of king Buddhadasa, sixty-tliird in descent, 
a cortain preacher of religion translated and wrote down in the 
Ceylonese tongue the Suita and Abhidhamma Pitakas. But it 
was not till the leign of king Mahanama, rixty-sixth in descent, 
who became king in the 946th year of the rcKgton, that the great 
and noble elder Asbin Boddhaghosa imnscribed them in the 
Magadha tongue, so that they readied Jambudiim Island and the 
great kingdom of Thaton, called Suvannabhtunmi. 

Tho Oreat Chronicle and others say Suvanna- 
bhummi is Thaton, or also Zimm4. The Kalyani inscription says 
*In lUmaSBadesa, called the kingdom of Suvannabhummi.' The 
Thaton Chronicle mentions (he founding of Suvannabhnmmi, when 
the Rishi and Sakra helped king Siharaja, and then says the folk 
moved south only in the reign of king Upadeva, sixth in descent, 
and founded Thaton, called Sudhammavati. But seeing that the 
account of the arrival of the missionary alders, Ashin Soaa and 
Uttara, in the reigns of Jotaknroa Siridbammaeoka, grandson of 
that king Upadeva, agrees with the statement in tho books that 
tho elders Ashin Sons and Uttara were sent on mission to 
Suvannabhummi, only Thaton should be understood by Suvanna- 
bhummi. 

[Dai^ of Buddkaghoadt vmi io Ceyto%.'\ Again, the Oreat 
Chronicle says that it was in the forty-seoond year after the 
accession of king Thinlikyauog that Ashin Buddaghosa crossed 
over to Ceylon. But in the forty-fourth^ year of the reign of this 
* * srror/or forty-second, 
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king, being the 980th year of the religion or 808, Maliananm 
had not even come to the throne; there is a gap of sixteen years. 
So it was not in tbo reign of king Tbiolikyaung, bat in tho 
fifteentli year of the reign of bis son king Kyaungdtirit that 
Mahonama became king, in the 94>6tii year of the religion or 
824. This is found in the Bipavamsa and agrees with the 
Kalyani inocription and the Sasanavamsa. 

The above account has been omitted in the Great and Middle 
Chronicles, but is horo inserted with extracts according to the 
books, in order to make plain the story of tho arrival in Burma 
of the Pitakas, bedrock of the religion. 

[Tkikian, fi. 412-489 A.D.] In the year 384, M'lnlitan, son of 
king Kyaangdaiit, became king. Thirty*five years in the nether 
house, twenty-seven years he nourished; ho passed st tho itgo 
of sixty-two. About tbo time of his death lightning Cell for Cull 
soven days; tho shadow was reversed. He was bom on a Saturday. 

119. Of the niurpins qf iht t^rme by Uokhkawm and TAuy^, 
mnUUrit Hoi of royal dear. 

[MokAiawm and TAuyk, fl. 439-497 (494?) a.d.] In the year 
861, three ministers, not of royal bone, quarrelled, and tlie minister 
called Mokhkaman was victorious and ruled for three months. 
Then Thuyh wrested the throne from Mokhkaman and reigned. 
When Mokhkaman was about to die, a shower of gravel foil. 
King Thuyh was tliirty-two years in tliu iiothcr house oJid j>ns8cd 
in tlie 6fty-ei^th^ year of bis prosperity. About tho time of his 
death the bank of Nyaung-u steadily subsided. Ho was born on 
a Thursday. 

[TkanmuHkpyai fl. 494-616 A.S.] In the year 416, the 
ministers found king Thibton's grandson in biding and set him 
on the throne. He received the name Tharainunhpya, and reigned. 
Fifty-five years in tho nether house, twenty-two years he flourished; 
he passed at the age of seventy-seven. About tlie time of hU deutli 
stara fought each other. He was bom on a Friday. 

120. Of Uo dykl kinya from king Thaittnhtg^ non of king Tkikiau, 
to king IfivneAii. 

[TAaiiiaing, fl. 516-523 a.d. Founding qf Taw/utvitli.'^ In the 
year 488, Thoittaing, eon of that king, rame to the tlirone. He 

* fifty-ftfkb? 
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was a man of great stature. He Forsook fclie city oF Tbirip/issaya, 
and founded a city at Thamabti, and be called it Tampavati and 
dwelt there. Forty-five years in the netlier house, soven years he 
flourished j he passed at the ag^e of fifty-two. About the time of 
his death a constellation ])a8scd across the disc of the moon; 
lightnui^ fell for full seven days. lie was born on a Saturday. 

[TiitUiJkyaHUffHffii, fi. 523-582 A.n.] In the year 445 his son 
Tliinlikyaungngi became king. Thirty-five yean in the nctlicr 
luinsc, nine years he (louriabod; ho died at the ago of forty-four. 
About thu time of hie death the water of the river flowed vip 
country; a heavy rain fell. Ho was born on a Monday. 

H 532-547 a.o.] In tlie year 454 hU younger 
brotlicr Thinlipoik became king. Twenty years in the nether 
house, fifteen years he flourished; ho passed at the age of thirty-five. 
About the time of his death smoko isstiod from the royal house. 
He was bom on a Saturday. 

[IlkiuIauH^, fl. 547-657 A.n.] In the year 4G9 his younger 
brother Hkanlaung l>ccamo king. Thirty-two years in tho nether 
house, ten years ho fionrishod; he passed at tho ago of forty-two. 
About the time of his death waves boiled up funously in tho river, 
and there was no wind. Ho was born on a Friday. 

fl. 657-569 a.d.] In tho year 479 his younger brother 
Hkanlat bucamo king. Tbirty-nino years in the uetber house, 
twelve years be flourished; he (Missed at the ago of fifty-one. 
About the time of his deatli on ogve wandered laughing over the 
wholo country for full seven days; and the people who heard 
tire ogro's laugh durst not sleep. He wan bom on a Wednesday. 

It. 560-582 a.d,] In tho year 401 his sou Htuntaik 
become king. After the custom of Icings he went forth with 
golden buffaloes, golden oxen, and a golden plough, to observe the 
solemn ceremony of ploughing. And hs be ploughed the oxeu 
took affright at tho oottou sleeve of the king's golden cloak being 
blown to and fro by tho wind, and they bolted, and the king fell 
within the arc of the ploughshare and he died. Thirty-five years 
in the nether house, thirteen years he flourished; he passed at the 
age of forty-eight. About the time of bis death a star oroesed 
tlie disc of the moon | many stars came out in the daytime. He 
was bom on a Monday. 

[KlMupjfitf fl. 532-598 a.o,] In the year 504 his son Htunpyit 

9481 
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became king. Thirty years id the netbor housei sixteen yeare he 
flourished; he passed at the age of forty-six., About the time of 
his death two suns appeared; there was no shadow cast; the 
Thursday and Friday stars fought. He was boro on a Thursday. 

\ntnneHt, £L 598-618 a.d.] In the year 620 his son Htnnohit 
)>ecame king. Twenty-two years in the nether housCj fifteen years 
he flourished; he passed at the age of thirty-seven. About the 
time of his death the Thursday star went trampling on the 
Pleiades; moreover the moon showed a comet. He was born on 
a Wednesday. 

121. Cf kin$ San^iaraja, nci ^ ro^al lone, teacher of the qnem of 
htuj UtwichiL 

[Pop/fa SateraJfatt, fl. 618-640 a.D.J In tbo year 686, Sangha- 
raja, chaplain of the queen, became king. He is known os 
Papasotthamitttaya, also as Poppa Sawniiiau. Ho was deeply 
learned in the Pitakas and Vedas, and of a very beautiful com¬ 
plexion, and endowed with faith aud virtue. When Icing Utunohit 
was not, he was made king, so pleasing a’os ho to tlie king and 
queen. And Shweonthi, son of king Htunchit, fled in fear and 
feigned madness, and lived as a beggar at Palin. But Popjia 
Sawrahan observed the ten kingly duties aud loved the people, 
laymen and saints, as though ^ey were his own womb-ohildron. 

But tbs Mahagiri spirit would not appear nor speak a word, 
for the king was not of royal bone of tlio Sun dynasty. And 
when the king consulted his wise men thereon, they saitl that 
because tlie king was not of royal bone of the Sun dynasty, the 
spirit would not appear nor speak a word. So the king, ex¬ 
claiming, 'Ever ble^cd be the Sun dynasty called forth prince 
Shweonthi from scclnsion, and gave Him in marriage to his 
daughter, and made him heir. 

[A new era etUiblie/tetl.l With the twenty-seventh year after he 
ascended the throne, the AiacAajMtiea number was fulfilled and 
560 years were dropped, and the paeAucAiAfiaraiHHni era was kept 
up for shortness. Thus the year 2 was established. In starting 
a new era, these four elomeuts must agree in order to calculate 
the land's presiding asterism: First moke the calculation according 
to the (two) rules of Snjidhot; then calculate the dAa(, and also 
the MipadL To establieb a conformity between the two eras, 
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theee four elements roust be satisfied. Collect materials to calculate 
Tbaroathaw (in t-uro foimnlaa), choose a time when the months 
to l>e intercalated reach their maximum, and set the solar new 
year day at zero. AViien it was the year 562, Poppa Sawrahan 
dropped 600, and called the remainder 2, short era. I'aking into 
count Uie ora ahoUsbed by the king, he was thirty-seven years 
ill ttio nether liouso, twenty •seven years he flourished; and be 
{laseed at the ago o£ sixty-four. About the time of his death seven 
vultures alighted on thu palace; light streamed from the cartli. 
lie wns born on a Sunday. 

122. Of tie ikrte kingt ftom king ShuxontAi^ ton qf king lliMnchU^ to 
Mtnhktoo. 

(1. 640-652 a.u.] In the year 2, short era, his 
son-in-law Shweonthi became king. Thirty-five years in Uie 
nether bouso, twelve years ho fiourishedj he passed at the age of 
forty-seven. About the time of his death a tiger entered the 
palaoc. Ho was bom on a Friday. 

\PeiUkonf (L 652-660 a . d .] In the year 14 his younger brother 
Poittlion bcoamo king. Forty-one years in the nether house, eight 
years ho (louriahed; he passed at the age of forty-nina About 
the Uuio of hie doatli tlio Pleiades crossed (ho disc of the moon; 
many vultures hovered about the palace and made ae though to 
swoop. He was born on a Friday. 

[Feitlaut^, fl. 660-710 A.O.] In the year 22 his eon Peittaung 
became king. Peittaung and Ngahkwe were brothers. Twenty- 
two years in tlie nether house, fifty years ho flourished; be passed 
at the age of seventy-two. About the time of his death the 
deinHoUhS coincided with the thinggan. He was bom on a Saturday. 

[Kgakktix, fl. 710-716 a.o.] In the year 72 his younger brother 
N^hkwe became king. Fifty-five years in the nether house, six 
years he flourished; he passed at tlie age of sixty-one. About the 
time of his death the Thursday star showed a comet for fifteen 
days; the shadow was reverted. He was bom on a Monday. 

123. 0/ king Mgiukgve. 

\Myinkpoe, fl. 716-726 a.0.] In the year 78 Myinkywe bocamo 
king. Ho was not of royal bone, but s Kokko Taungpa villager, 
servant of a nob roan. His mother hod been left in charge of 
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% plantatiou, and abe tiad intercourse witli an ogro and gave birth 
to the king. Once the rich woman, hia mistress, made him look 
after a bone, and the horse was lost. So in fear of his mutress 
be ontered the king's eervioo. And the king kept him in close 
attendance, and because he wos a man of power and strength ho 
became chief groom of tlie stablea. Now the king loved his horses, 
and he was wont to go to the stable in the daytime wlion men wore 
at peace, and to stay there, a qncon attending him. Thus camo 
they many times j and tho chief groom and tbo quean had s|)Cedi 
together. And ono day when the king went forth to sport in 
the forest, be became separated from his ministers and followers, 
and the groom killed him. Then he put on the royal rubes, 
mounted the hoise, and returned to the city. And when ho reached 
the palace one of the queens disobeyed btm, and bo slew her, 
and the otlicrs did as he commanded tlicm. Moreover tho ministers, 
fearing lest the countiy and villagers should fall into disorder, 
did as he bade them. Twent/'^me years in the uoUior house, ion 
years he nourished; he {Mssed at tiie age of thirty>one. About 
the time of bis death the Thursday star crossed the disc of the 
moon. He was bom on a Saturday. 

124. Of iht ten fiinffi frmti Hint; TAeitifiJia to kiug Ttinnek. 

[TAeinkka, fl. 720-734 a. D.] In the year 88 Tliciuhka becamo 
king; be was of royal bone. For Myinkywe not haying a son, 
the miniftars made search for one of royal hone and mode him 
king. Forty-three years in tbo nether house, eight years liu 

flourished; bo passed at the age of sixty-ono. About tbo time 

of his death the sky seemed like dots of blood for full sevou days. 
He was bom on a Wednesday. 

ITkeituuu, fl. 784-744A.n.] In the year 96 his son Tbeinsuii 
became king. Fifty-five years in the nether house, ten years lio 

flomished; he passed at the age of sixty-five. About the time 

of his death three tigers entered the palace, and ono climbed even 
to the throne. He wa.<i bom on a Tuesday. 

[SAtoelattng, fl. 744^758 a. d.] In the year 106 his son Shwelaung 
became kiug. Thirty-five years in the nether house, nine years ho 
flourished; he passed at the ago of forty-four. About Umo 
of bis death bees swarmed about the palace; a bitch littered on 
the throne. He was bom on a Wednesday. 
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[IltuukiutiH, fl. 76S-762 a.d.] In the year 115 his son Htunhtwin 
became king. White at sport in the forest^ the king fell from 
liis horse and was pierced by a cutch thorn and died. Twenty-six 
years in the nctlicr house, nine yeara he flourished; he passed 
at the age of thirty-five. About the time of his death the (UinueUhi 
coincided wiUt the Uingyan. Ho was bom on a Saturday. 

fl. 762-785 a. u.] in the year 124 his son Shwe- 
Umauk beuamo king. Ilo was full of vigour and energy, ablo both 
to devise a tiling und to perConn it. Twenty years in the nether 
house, twenty-three ycara ho (louruihud; Uu passed at the age 
of forty-tlireo. Ho was horn ou a Thursday. 

\jMmlttf; 11. 785-802 A,n.] In the year 147 his younger brother 
Munlat bocaine king. Thirty-nine years in the nether house, 
sovontcon years ho flourished; he passed at tire age of fifty-six. 
About the time of his death eight planets were in conjunction 
in ono sign of the zodiac; the Saturday star showed a oomet. Ho 
was born on a Wednesday. 

fl. 802-829 a.d.] In Uie year 164 his son Saw- 
hkinhnit became king. Thirty-six years in the nothcr house, 
twenty-eeven yeitrs ho flourished; be passed at the age of aixly- 
thrcc. About the time of his death the Saturday and Friday stars 
entered tlic moon, lie was bom on a Thursday. 

[Jlkilut fl- 829-846 a.d.] In the year 101 his son Hk61u 
became king. Thirty-five yeai*B in the netber house, seventeen 
years ho fiourlsbcd; ho passed at the age of fifty-two. About the 
lime of his deatli the Thursday star crossed tlie disc of the moon; 
tlie Friday star showed a comet; the dsiHMUhi coincided with the 
tkiuggan. He was bora on a Sunday. 

[Pginbtfa, fl. 846-878 a. d. Building qf Fagan, 849 a. d.] In 
Uie year 208 his younger bmiher Pyinbya became king. He was 
60 called because as a young prince he ala the village of Pyinbya. 
Poidiy-five years in the nether house, thirty-two years he flourished; 
he passed at the ago of sevonty-sevon. In the tliird year after the 
accession of king Pyinbya the city of Pagan was built; the year 
of the building was 211. In 219 he founded the city of Touugdwin 
and gave it the name BammavatL About the time of his death 
the Friday star showed a comet; the deinnoUki ooinoided with the 
ikinggan. Ho was born on a Monday. 

[Tannek, fl. 878-906 a-d.] In the year 240 bis son Tannek 
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became king. He loved horses and was a master of horsemanship. 
It was his wont to go to the stable at night to look at them. 
While he was looking at them Sale Ngahkwo killed him. Twenty- 
eight yean in the nether hoose, twenty-eight years he flourished ; 
he passed at the age of fifty-six. About the time of his death the 
Friday star showed a oometj the ooiooided with the 

He waa boro on a Friday. 

125. Of Sale yj^aAhoe. 

In the year 268 Sale Ngahkwo became king. This is the tale 
of Ngahkwe 

[Titf Slery tfSaU Kgahkmi fi. 906-916 a. d.] When Theinhkun 
the aforesaid fought hU brother, the elder woti and the younger 
fled and lived in hiding at Sale. He had a grandson Ngahkwo, 
whoeo pannts took and sold him into the house of a oerUin wealthy 
man. Now Ngahkwe loved betel-flower, wax, unguents, and scented 
powders; he loved good cloUics and good victuals. It is said that 
he failed not to comb his hair three times a day. 

One day the rich man, his master, sent him on board a boat to polo 
it along. That night before reaching Fagan, he dreamed a dream, 
and lo I his bowels issned from his navel and encircled the city of 
Pagan. Early in the morning ho camo poling the boat upstream, 
and as he poled be hit a jowollod salver so that it camo np cleaving 
to his pole. And when Ngahkwe saw it he said * My dream surely 
is hard to come to pass. Miut I be content with a jewelled salvor ? * 
And be thrust it back into the nym*. 

So be came to Pagan and went to the house of the counsellor, 
chaplain of the king. Now the brahman was out, so he told the 
tale to his wile, the brahmani. And she did but say ^Thou shalt 
be great in glory, long in life*' So Ngahkwe seeing that she 
took DO pains to interpret, descended and went away. At that 
moment the brahman came and asked his wife * Who came after 
I left?^ And sho replied: *A youth came to tel! a dream and 
I interpreted it so.' Her husband the brahman when he beard the 
dream, out off his wife's topknot and threw it down; at the same 
moment that he threw it, Ugbtning struck the topknot of hair, And 
the brahman straightway followed him up who had told the dream, 
and called after him, and when he overtook him be said: 'Where 
livest thou, young sir? Of wliat race art Uioii ? The dream tliat 
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thoa liast seen, young nr, is suroly hnrd to come to pass. Pr&ctise 
piety I Ere long then shalt be ruler of the kingdom of Psgan. 
And when thou beoomest Icing, young sir, do not forget me I * 

'When Ngahkwe had done his soiling and buying he went down 
home to Sale. And the rioh man hie master was harsh to Kgidikwe 
and used liim hotly. And Ngahkwe could endure it no longer, but 
entered tho service of king Tannek. When the king saw the 
youth's appearance ho took pity on him and appointed him groom 
of tho stablos, Now tho king came daily with a young concubine 
to tho stable. And tho king called tlio groom and smd * Groom, 
put tho horao-dung in a pit afar off, and set firo to it where it ia 
dry. And so what dung thoa pnttest in later, will dry in tho heat 
of the lire and be consumed.* And ho did as tho king nid. One 
day tlm groom and the young concubine had speech together, attd 
he pushed the king into tlio dung-pit. And be threatened the 
queen and concubines insomoch that they did as he bode them, and 
ho became king. 

Ngahkwe, os ogre-guardian of a mountain who once shielded the 
Lord from tlie sun by three in leaves, liad received a prophecy that 
he would become king thrice in this country. So he was great in 
glory and might. Being reborn from tho state of an ogre, be was 
cxceoding wrathful and haughty j ho was gross and gluttonous in 
eating. The ministers and followers wore sore afraid and waited 
upon him. Ho nursed anger against his master at Sale for tasting 
him harshly, and when be became king be slew him. It is said 
that whenever ho laid hands on men wbo resembled his former 
master, he had them thrown into a pond and pierced them with bis 
lancc from the book of an elephant, oaliing them pigs. But when 
he had done this often, the ministers and followers gave a vast 
bribe to the master of the elephants, and he, while the king was 
sporting in the water of tho pond, cut the cord underneath so that 
the howdab slipped, and tho king and the howdab fell into the 
water. And the ministers and followers threw each a handful of 
mud, and he died. The pond ie known as Nyuntalephi)ek to 
this day. 

Fifty years in tho nether house, nine years he fiounshed; be 
passed at the age of fifty-nine. About the time of his death on 
ogre came with body os toll as a palm tree and stood upon the 
king’s breast He was bom on a Saturday. 
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126. 0/ king TheiukkOf iw i:f Sale Pgakkwe. 

\Tkeinkk$^ fl. 015-031 a. d.] In Uie year 277 his son Theinhko 
became long. Twenty-five years is the netlier honsci sixteen years 
he fionnsh^; be j«Bsed at the age of forty-one. This was the 
manner of his death. He rode abroad for sport in the forcstj and 
being hungry he plnckcd and ato a oucumber in a farnici'^s 
plantation. And because he plucked it without telling him, tho 
farmer struck him witli the handle of a spade tliat he died. About 
tho time of his death the Friday star showed a comet; tlio Thursday 
and Friday stars fought. Ho was bom on a Saturday. 

127, Of Ngavng.-u Sawahan, 

In the year 298 Nyaung-u Sawrahan became king. It was on 
this wise:— 

[I'hfarmer hing^ Ngaang^n Sawrahan^ fl. 931-964 a. d.] Theinhko's 
groom came up and said ' Ho t farmer, why strikest Uiou our 
master?’ He answered 'Tliy king hath plucked and eaten my 
cucumber. Did I not well to strike him?' And tho groom 
spake winding words and said, ' O farmer, he who slayeth a king, 
bccomcth a king.' But the farmer said,' I will not bo king. Hath 
not my oucumber grown in my garden like pups sucking milk ?' 
Then said the other, with winding words porsuadiog him, * Farmer I 
not only shalt thou have thy cuoumber, thou shalt also flourish 
as a king. To be a king is exceeding glorious. Verily ho hath 
good dollies, good victuals in abniulanco, gold, silver, elephants 
and horses, buffaloes, oxen, gMits, pigs, paddy and rioo! ’ 

So at last the farmer consented and followed him. And tlie 
groom, letting no one know it, brought tho firmer within tho 
palace and told the whole story to the queen, who praised him for 
his wisdom. And tlie queen fearing that tho country and villages 
would be cast into turmoil, lot none come in nor go out, saying 
'The king’s body is not safe.’ And sbo directed the farmer and 
made him bathe in warm water and cold, and rub himself with 
bath powders to remove all dirt and disease. And when a young 
concubine flouted him the queen said * Who shall drab this slave- 
woman ?' Whereupon a stone statue at the door camo running 
and drubbed her with its elbows that she died. And the whole 
palace saw it and feared as thongh it would oat their flesh. 

On tho day before the Bovonth day the queen sent and caused to 
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sound a metal gong throughout the kingdom saying 'Tho king 
goeth abroad to-morrow. Enter, all ministers, both high and low ; 
let none be absent ]' So at dawn all the ministers and foUowers 
ascended tlic king's palace. When they were met, the door of the 
throne was suddenly o|>ened, and the ministers and the followers 
raised hands and did obeisance. But one minister uttered words 
of disdain Maying, * Verily this is not our lord. And tho queen hatl) 
not eouuitllcd us.' Thereupon the stone statue at the door ran yet 
again and drubbed him with its c]l) 0 \ra that he died. And tho 
ministers both high and low and the wliole country saw it, and 
feared as iltongh it wonid eat their flesh. 

The groom was astute in statecraft. Witli winding words ho 
jKirsnaded the farmer to go with him, knowing 'The king liath 
i)cen struck to death by a stick. If I take tho horse with tho royal 
robes and gear and return without him who struck the blow, the 
wholo people, tho queen and tlm ministers will say, "The groom 
hath killed the king I" The farmer who struck the blow must bear 
witness.' And bccaiise he was a man of subtle wit, it seemed good 
to him to prove to the queen flrst that tliis man struck and killed 
tho king, without lotting any know of it on his coming to tho 
palace. So the wise have said. 

)wmr of the Ari.] Now tho farmer became king and was 
groat ill glory and power. At his cucumber plantation he made 
a largo and pleasant garden, and he wrought and kept a great 
imago of Naga. He thought it good thus to moke and worship 
tho imago of Naga, because Naga was nobler than men and bis power 
greater. Moreover ho consulted the heretical Ari monks regahl- 
ing tho dgoH pagodas in tho kingdoms of Yathepyi and Thaton, 
and he bidlt five pagodas—Pahtogyi, Fahtongd, Pahtothamya, 
Thinlini>altto, Seittii>ahto. In them he set up what wore neiUicr 
spirit-images nor images of tlie Lord, and worshipped them with 
offerings of rice, curry, and fermented drinks, night and morning. 
He was also known os Nattaw-kyaungtaga-minchsmtha. However, 
since tlie root beginning mado by Asbin Punna Uie elder in tho 
lifetime of the Lord Omniscient, thronghout the reigns of tho 
dynasties of tbs Burmese kingdoms of Tagaung, Tharehkittara, 
Arimaddana, and Thirtpyissaya, there flourished the paramatiJia 
order, the tamuti order, the sacred writings, their stodj and intui¬ 
tion. But afterwards the religion gradually grew weak from-the 
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reign of king ThnitUing, founder of the city of Taropavati, and 
because there was no Pitaka or sacred writj only the doctrinee of the 
Ari lords at Thamahti were generally adopted, and in the reign of 
king Sawrahan the king and the whole country held these dootrinee. 

Although in verity king Sawrulum should have utterly pcnshcd, 
having killed a king while lie was yet a fanner, lie attained even 
to kingship simply by strong karvia of his good acts done in tho 
past. In the Law of tlie Lord it is written, * What is not thought 
of, happens j what is thought of, fails *. And tho meaning is this. 
Thoeo who have the strong kama of good acts done in the past 
prosper without much ado. Those who have not the strong karma 
of good acts done in the past may fail, tliough they try hard and 
struggle and expect success. Therefore though all creatures may 
strive hard to become wealthy and great, they shall not speed if 
there is not the karma of their previous acta. And there are many 
proofs to show how often men who have strong kama of the ])ast, 
prosper without much ado. When Nyaung>u Sawrahan, at tho 
time of Sakm’s coming and exalting king Kyaungbyu, stood in 
the front of tho palace and cried, * Who shall bo king while 1 
Uve?^ the karma of his past good acts was oxhauated insomuch 
that the stone statue at the door pushed him down and ho foil 
bead foremost from the palace-front and died. 

Forty'live years in the nother bouse, thirty>thi '00 years ho 
fiourisbed; ho passed at the age of seventy-eight. Alxiut tliu 
time of his death eight placets were in conjunotion in one sign of 
the zodiac; an ogre was seen in tho palace. He was born on 
a Wednesday. 

126. Of Knnhtaw Kyanagl/ytt. 

In the year 826 Kunhsaw Kyaungbyu became king. His story 
is on this wise: 

[Kunhiaw Kyawtffbpt beconut king, fl. 964-986 a.d,] One of 
the queens of king Tannek, what time Sale Ngahkwe killed tlio 
king and came to the throne, ran down from tho palace with 
a child in her womb, lor she would not brook becoming queen to 
Ngabkwe. She dwelt in Kyaungbyu, which is known as Naga- 
kyaung, for by tliat way Snvannasota went to the Naga country; 
it is also called Shwegyaung. There Kyaungbyumin was boro. 
While he was a boy ho played with other children and they mocked 
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him, s&ying * Aha I Son mthont a father I' And be said, ^ Mother, 
theee village children mock me saying I am a son without a 
father/ And his mother said, * Noble son, thy father was no 
common man; he was the king of this country. But one killed 
thy father and robbed him of his royal estate. And I feared he 
would make me his wife, and while thou wast still a babo in my 
womb, I gat mo away and hid, and so gave birth to tbee.* And 
when Kynungbyumin heard it, ho mode a solemn vow snd said, 
* May I bo os my hitlior was.’ So ho went and served the king. 

Now the king made the place Let-htot purveyor of the king's 
botch Some ohroniclci say he purveyed betel at Myaunghla in the 
soutl). And Kj’anngbyumin was a gentle son and supported his 
mother by bis toil. Every day she dressed his food neatly and did 
it up in a bundle. And her son was wont each day to untie the 
food wrapped up by his mother and eat it under a big Saunggyan 
tree. And before he ate, he first made offering to the Saung- 
ggan tree. Now the tree-spirit thought * He hath alway given me 
the (u'stlings whenever he cateth his food. What shall befall the 
youth ?and ho saw iliat ore long he would be king. So he showed 
himself and said, 'Tbou hast given mo the firstlings of thy food 
daily. If tiiou desircst glory, maintain thy refugo in the Five 
Precepts. Speak the truth and err not Repeat thou the ten 
memorable things till thou canst say two thousand of thorn daily.' 
After tho spirit spake to him on this wise the prince was ever oaro- 
ful so to do. (In view of this story it should be evident that in 
the Pagan kingdom the religion did not wholly disappear.) 

Now Sakra and other spirit-guardians of the religion helped 
Knnhsawmin til) it was noised abroad that a futum king should 
appear in tho country of Pagan. And the people went in tumult 
to Mt Tuywin saying, *This day tire future king will come. We 
sliall see him and adore him/ And Kunhsawmin thought like¬ 
wise. 'I will purvey betel early and go and see the coming king.' 
So he asked his mother to wrap up his &>od betimes, and she did so, 
and her royal son took the bundle of food and set out while it was 
yet night. When be reached l>et-htot be made haste and purveyed 
the betel and hurried away to see the coming king. Now Sak», 
disguising himself as an old man riding a horse, spake thus from 
horseback to Kiinhsaw:' Yonng man, be pleased to take this horse 
1 am riding to Pagan. I must tarry here.' And Kunbaaw said, 
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‘ Grand&tther, I must be in time to see the coming king. I can¬ 
not take thy horse.' But the old man whose horse it was replied, 
'Yonng man, is it not faster going on horseback tlmn on foot? 
Ride me then this horse. Wear also tliis ruby hairi)in, tins ruby 
ring. Grasp also this lance and sword. It I tarry long, ride this 
horse and go till thou art in tbo bosom presence of the king.' 

So Kuohsaw wore the ring, fixed the hairpin, graspod tlio Tliihv 
wuntha sword and the Arcindama lance that Sakra (^ve him, and 
urged on the horse amain that ho might sou tlio ooming king. 
And all the ministers, both great and small, and tho people aooing 
Kunhsaw coming on horseback, did obeisance, Cor he shone radiant 
with the ornaments of Sakra like tho sun-child now risen. And 
Kunhsaw entered and rode into tho palace, and lie romombored am! 
said, ' Verily it must be I myself. Of old, too, tho saHU^^att spirit 
s])ake of it.* But king Sawrohan was standing in the front of tho 
palace, and lie cried, * Who durst enter while I live?* Thereupon 
the stone statue at the door pushed him down, and ho fell headlong 
from the palaoe-frout and died. 

of KyiiO, SoikaU, and JnuicraAla.] King Nyauiig-u 
Sawiuhan had raised three princesses to be bis queens, and called 
the cld^t sister Tanngpyinthi, the middle sister Aldpyintlii, tbo 
youngest Myaiippyinthi. When tlie king died the eldest of the 
tliree, Taungpyinthi, had conceived Kyizo nine months, and Al^py- 
iothi Imd conceived Sokkato six months in tho womb. When 
Kunhsaw became king he raised them to be Iiis queens, and queen 
Myauppyinthi gave birth to Anawrahtaminsaw. 

[VofArwment of AmmAmw, 986 a.d.] When Kyizo and Sokkato 
came of age they boiit a pleasant monastery and said to Idug Kun- 
hssw, * Come and call thy blessing on tho monaster/ And Uio king 
took no heed nor scrutiny but hearkened to them. And Kyizo and 
Sokkate seized tbo king and threatened him and mode him become 
a monk. And they spread the rumour far and wide tliat the king 
in his zeal for bliss hereafter had become a monk. 

Ring Kunhsaw Kyaungbyn was Bfty-eight years in the uctlier 
home; twenty-two years he flourished; be fell from the throne at 
eighty. He was bom on a Simday. About the time of his fall 
a miracle was seen in tho Pahto pagoda; the Friday star trampled on 
the moon ; the moon was a full circle on the second day of waxing; 
the earth quaked seven days; tho water stood still in the river. 
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129. 0/ kinff Kyiso an/l iiny Soi'Jkait. 

fl. 986-992 JLD.] In the year 348 Kyizo became king. He 
built a royal box in tbe marshes of the Chiwlwin and visited the 
ten villoges of Bangyi, hunting (Aamih. One day a hunter lay 
waiting for t^amin at the place where they drank water. The 
king likewise came to the spot to wait for l^amin, and the ^Aamtti 
seeing the king took fright and ran. And the hunter knew not 
Unit it wits Uio king, httt shot with the bow and hit him that ho 
dio(.l. Twenty’t^vo years in the nolhor house, six years he flourished 
OS king; ho passed at the ago of twenty-eight About the time of 
bis doath an ogre tauglicd (or a full luUf-month and throw atones 
at the palace. lie was born on a Tuesday. 

fl, 992-1017-] In the year 354 bis younger brotlter 
Sokkate became king. Anawralitaaaw attended on him. 

[flitJtffAl wfX AfutKraJUa.'] Annwrabtasaw's mother lived with 
king Kyaunghyu, ministering to him, and Anawrahtasaw lived 
with his royal father and mother. One day while he was in 
attendance, his elder brother Sokkate addressed him, ‘Nyitha- 
nauitgmd.' Anawiolitasaw told that word to his father king 
Kyaunghyu. And his father saul, ' Because he wisheth to take 
lliy mother, tlius be speaketh.'* And Anawrahtasaw was exceeding 
wroUi, and ho bogged for the home and weapons and gear that 
Sakra gave his Either. And his father gave him the Areindama 
luooe, the Thilawuntlia ewerd, tiie ruby iing, ami the ruby hairpin. 
^But for tlie horse ^ quoth he, *it hath boon at laige sinco I fell 
from the throne. Show this ring 1 am wearing, and it will suffer 
itself to bo caught. And when tliou hast caught it, take it and 
gather Uiy followers, as many as thou oanst, to Poppa. But till 
tliou art strong, flgbt not agtunat thy brother.* Some say that 
Anawrahtasaw caught the horse of king K}’aungbyu from the 
hands of king Sokkate. And when he hail shown the ring and 
caught his father's horse, ho went to Poppa and mustered bis forces. 
King Sokkate took his mother and raised her to he queen; but in 
some chronicles it appears that Anawrahtasaw carried a^vay his 
mother. 

Now when he had mustered his forces he marched on Fagan, 
and sent a message to his brother saying, * Wilt thou give up the 
throne, or wilt tlmu do battie?* And when Sokkate heard tlie 
words of lus younger brother be was exceeding >vroth, and answered: 
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* Uif mother's milk is yet wet upon his lips; end saith ho, he will 
filfht me. Let all my ministers look on. I will fight him, roan 
to man, on horseback.* When Anawrahtasaw heard his brother's 
words he was glad; and when the appointed day* was oomc, he took 
tlm lanoe and sword his father had given him, and momited tho 
demon horse and came to tho stream of Thamahti. And Sokkatc 
bis brother saw him coming and went forth to meet him. Then 
said Anawrahtasaw : * Brother, thou art tho older, strike thou first.* 
And Sokkate thrust at him with his lance. But Anawrahtasaw 
parried it with the Aresndama lanoe, Sakra’s weapon, and it 
reached not his body, but pierced the pommel of his saddle. And 
when Sokkate saw it, he was sore afraid and trembled. Tlmn 
aaid Anawrahtasaw: * Brother, thy turn is over. Now it is mine. 
Meet it as best thon canst' And he smote him and pierced him 
with the Areindamu lance, so that it wont in at the front and came 
ont behind. And Sokknte*8 horse ran away with him to the rivor, 
and there ho died. The place is known as Myinkaba to this day. 

Now the mother of Anawrahtasaw hoard that Sokkate was dead, 
pierced by her son*8 lance; and she let her breast-cloth fall and 
wailed and cried aloud, 'Pottalin, PoUalln.* And thoy built a 
pagoda at that place and callod it Pottalin. Moreover, they built 
a pagoda at tho place where the mother*s breast-cloth fell, and 
called it Wut-yio-kyut. 

Sokkate was twenty-eight years in the nether house, and twenty- 
five years he fiourished; ho passed at the age of fifty-throe. About 
the time of his death two bolides as large as panniers fell in solid 
lumps near the palace. He was bom on a Saturday. 

ISO. 0/ AnaioraHamin$aip. 

[Awmfraiia^ fl. 1017-1059.] When Anawrahtasaw hod smitten 
his elder brother, he went to his fatlier's monastery and b^ged him 
to be king. But his father said: 'I am old to look upon, old 
in years. Be thou king thyself.* In tho year 370 Anawrahtasaw 
ascended the throne and was anointed king. He arrayed his father 
in all the articles of royal pomp and use and the five symbols of 
royalty, and made the monk king, who, surrounded by bis women 
who ministered to biro, received mouk-kingship in the monastery. 
Although it is not said in the chronicles that Nawrahtasaw ascended 
the throne in tho year 879, yot it may be known from a sentence 
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of tho ioflcnption in the pagoda built by Myauppyinthi, bis queen: 
* Anawrabtoininsaw became king on Monday, the eighth day after 
the full moon of Pyatho, in tho year ihar&wun 379, and he reigned 
and governed righteously the people of tho kingdom, with the 
prince, qneen, and ministore, both great and small' 

Now Anawrahtaminsaw coaid not sloop for full six months, 
because ho hod alain his older brother. Tlion Sakm visited him 
with a dream, saying, *0 king, if thou wouldst mitigate tbino evil 
deed in sinning against tliino elder brotlicr, build many pagodas, 
monastoriee, and rosthouses, and share Uie merit with thine elder 
brothor. Bovise thou many wells, ponds, dams and ditches, Helds 
and canals, and share the merit with thine elder brother/ 

[Prinoeti PoHcakal^ani,"] When the king ascended tho throne, 
he sent a royal envoy with store of gifte and presents, saying, 
'Search mo the of Jambudipa and fmd a princess worthy 
of me, beside Sawlu's mother.* So the royal envoy went seeking 
high and low a lady worthy of the king. 

Now princess Sanghaoiitta, eldest of the seven daughters of the 
king reigning in Vesoli in the Middle Country, was praetdsing 
piety in a certain garden with some saintly nuns. At that time 
a bael tree planted by tho nnn Sanghamitta bore a bad fruit as 
large as a jar. And when it become ripe it felt, and lo! there 
came out of it a young daughter, beantifnl exceedingly, with all 
the signs of royalty, great and small. And the saintly nuns offered 
her to the king of Vesali, who named her Euciyapabhavati and 
gave her in marriage to hie sou and heir. Not long afterwards 
the king his father passed away to enjoy a home among the epirite, 
and the son, his heir, reigned in his stead, and was anointed king. 
He raised Ruciyapabliavati to be his chief queen, and she gave 
birth to a daughter called Pancakalyani. She was exceeding &ir 
to look upon, with all the signs of royalty, and she was kept in 
a pyatlhad witli a single poet 

When the envoy heard thereof, ho went to the kingdom of 
Vesali and offered store of gifts and presents, and said, * I am oome 
to ask for the prinoess Pancakalyani, because Anawrahtaminsaw, 
ruler of the great kingdom of Pankkarama, hath no queen.' And 
the king of Vesali set her in a palanquin and gave her away with 
a troop of eighty hajulmaidens, saying, 'I cannot but grant what 
king Anawrahta hath asked.* And the royal envoy took the 
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prinoess and departed. She had all the five virtues of beauty and 
none of the six blemishes. She was delicate and gentle, and of the 
colour of new-burnished gold. And when the royal envoy saw how 
fair she was, he could not refrain himself, but one day they came 
together. And the envoy thought: ' If we come to Faukkarama 
with this troop of nttendanta and they toU the king and ho give 
ear, I shall bo utterly destroyed.' So of all the attendants that 
came with the princess ho left one behind in turn at each town and 
village; and so they came to Dhailfiavati. 

Now when king Anawrahtaminsaw was informed of their coming, 
he went forth to meet them witli his fourfold army, and having 
recMved that which was offered him, ho returned homo with his 
army. The place is well known as Minpyaotoung unto this day. 
And when be reached Arimaddana his royal home, ho was about to 
usher into the golden palace the princess offered him from Ycsali, 
whom he bad welcomed and brought home with him, when ho \vho 
had at the first been sent as i^yal envoy and had brought her, 
said: * Vesali is not a kingdom with a name only. It is a great 
kingdom, a great coimtiy, where dwelt kings of yore, virtuous and 
noble kings. If she were the own and true daughter of the lonl of 
a great kingdom and a great coxintry, he would not have presented 
her with so small a state. Even though ho hath offered her, not 
daring to offend the majesty of thy golden glory, bo still might 
decently have done so under the oliargo of high ministers and 
officials, and added (os is ever the custom due In palaces) a married 
lady, u nurse and a guardian, servants and followers, eons and 
daughters of good fiuniJy, and people skilled in housework and 
victualling, in topknots and tails of hair, in needlework, stencilling 
and embroidery; and persons deft in frying and frizzling, roosting, 
baldng, dressing and boiling, with their hags and baggage. But 
she hath with her no high minister, nor official, no married lady, 
no sons and danghters of good family, no retinue nor attendants, 
nurse nor carrier; no people skilled in topknot and hairtoil, in 
needlework, stondlling and embroidery, in frying and frizzling, 
roasting, baking, dressing, and boiling. The princess now presented 
thee is not the own daughter of the king of Vesali t' 

And when he beard the spoech of the royal envoy, he took no 
heed nor counsel, but believed him and waxed wroth, and cried; 

' He giveth not his own daughter, but a foster-daughter to such 
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ft king^ as I So he lodged the princess in the West Chamber and 
gave her in charge to his minister at Pareimma. 

\Tke birth and periU of KyanzUiha!\ Now when she reached 
Pareimma and Nawrahtaminsaw'e child in her womb was rcadjr to 
bo bom^ there was a great earthquake. And Nawrahtaminiaw 
questioned his masters of white magio and black, saying, 'Why 
quaketh the earth?* And they spake into his cor: 'O king, one 
who shall be king hath been conceived in the north quarter.' And 
Nawrolitaminsaw, it is said, made searoh for all women with child 
in the north quarter and put to deatli over seven tliousand. But 
the mother of Kyanzittlia was hidden by a Naga youth and died 
not, but escaped. And the king questbned liis masten of white 
magic and black, saying,' Is he dead ?' And they spake into his 
car: 'Not dead, but bom from his mother's womb I' And he 
made search, it is said, for all suckling babes in the cradle, and again 
killed over six thousand. But Kyanzittha was hidden by the Noga 
youth and died not, but escaped. And the king asked: ' Is ho dead ?' 
And they answered: * Not dead yet, but the size of a cowboy I* And 
ho made search, it is said, for children of the age of cowboys, and 
again killed over live thousand. But Kyanzittha was hidden by the 
Noga youth, and was left over and was not counted among the slain. 

Because he was left over and was not counted among the slain, 
some chronicles write Kyanyittba. Moreover, because of all the 
marks and eignt tf beaxd^ ho possessed, some chronicles write Kyan¬ 
zittha; they also write Poreiinmazittha, because he was bom at 
Pareimma. Because of his whoel'mark of royalty, and because the 
ysaUrpot f^l back when they gave him to drink, he is also written 
Kayolonzittha. The Zigon Thamaing says that king Nawrahta 
himself gave him the name Kyanzittha, because be was l^ over 
each time the king math tearck. Furthermore, because he was the 
lord of the Ngahtildaing village-headman, he is also called Hti- 
hlaingshin. (This note we add in its appropriate place.) 

Whereas some cbroniolca state that the king, even at Dha&ha- 
vati town, believed the words of the royal envoy and sent and kept 
the princess Pancakalyani at Pareimma, and moreover that Kyan¬ 
zittha was the son of a Naga: it should rather be held that the 
princess Pancakalyam was sent to Pareimma only after she i«ached 
the royal abode, in view of the plain ^t of the Pahsittop pagoda. 
This was built and honoured by Kyanzittha when he became king, 
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Baying 'Here my mother sank upon her knees I'; for hero she 
knelt and worshipped the golden palaee when tho king^ who bad 
brought her from Dha&ilavati, was about to sH her on tho golden 
throne, and then, hearkening to tho words of the royal envoy, ho 
sped her rather to Parcimma. 

As for tho theory that Kyanzittha was the son of a Nagn ;-~In 
the tuacripiion of the HlMauk pagoda, bnilt at Kyawzitait Taung- 
byongyi in the year 470 by his grandson Alaungeithu when ho 
marched to bottle with the Talops of Gandhala, it is writton: 
'Happy and full of years is tho old king, builder of tho Shwegu, 
the beloved grandson of Htihlaing-ashin iCayalanzittha, who wan 
the beloved son of king Nawrahta.' This inscription, made in the 
reign of king Alaungsithu to make plain in times to come tliat 
Kyanzittha was tho beloved son of Anawralitaminsaw and dosconded 
from an unbroken line of kings, has been forgotten. It appears 
that, even as it is wrongly said that Pyusawhti the former king of 
Fagan was son of a Naga, so too it has been wrongly believed and 
stated that Kyanzittha ^\'a8 son of tlio Naga and that the Naga 
came to shelter him because he was his father j whereas the Naga 
youth was constrained to shelter and protect him simply because he 
was a man of great glory and power. In ^t, it can only be 
assumed that the Naga, as it is said, protected Htihlaingshin 
Kyanzittha because bo was the coming king nnborn who would 
uphold the great religion by his glory, power, and authority; for 
even so it is said of othcia»of prince Susunaga, ruler of Patali- 
putta in the Middle Country, tliat while he was still young a Nagu 
protected him; and again of Hpwosaw, queen of king Uzana of 
Pagan, that whilo she was young her &ther put her to sleop in tlic 
forest and a great hamadryad came and watched over her. 

[Amwrakla. ilitcaveft Mtn.] Now Kyanzittha's mother entrusted 
her son to the Idog^s chaplain and he became a monk. And tho 
masters of white magio and blaok spake yet again, saying,' He Imth 
become a monk 1 * And the king asked them: ' How may this be 
known ?' And they answered: ' Invito thou them to a meal, and 
when it is ended offer them water in a water-pot; and lo I from the 
mouth of him who shall be king the wheel-mark will stand out 
radiant’ So the king invited all the monks in order; each day he 
served and gave them to eat Ono day he invited Kyanzittha and 
served and gave him to eat When tlie meal was over, in due time 
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he offered him dnnking^water In awaterpot. And lo! from Kyan- 
zittha^s montli the wheel-mark stood oot radiant; and the king* saw 
it and was aghast^ and tko pot fell back. And the king cried, 
entreating^ him: *Wilt thou rob me of my throne?' And tlie 
masten of white magic and black spake into his ear, saying, * He 
shall be king in tlio second generation after thee.* And the king 
said: ' Ye tell me this but now. Alas I I have killed many, think* 
ing ho would rob me of my throne I' And ho mode Kyanzittha 
become a layman, that be miglit attend in his presence. He took 
pity on him being his own son, and named and called him Kyonzittbo. 

[EvytloiU Kya\iziUk(% awl hit Mca.] Now in Myinmu there 
was one called Nga litwoyu; it was said that ho could go up and 
down a tlmi^sand palm trees in a given time, cutting their fruit 
When Anawrahtaminsaw heard of it he sent for him and mode him 
dwell continually witli Kyanzittha. Moreover, in the parts of 
Poppa there was one colled Nga Loiilephp^ who, it is said, could 
harness threescore yoke of oxen and drive the plough up and down 
over a whole field, keeping a straight furrow and tlio harness 
square. Wlren the king heard of it, he sent for him and made 
him dwell continually witli Kyanzittha and Nga Htwcyu. And in 
Nyaung-u there was one called Nyaung-u Hpi, who could, men 
said^ run down from the top of the cliff at Nyanng-u, swim across 
the river, and reaching the further bank at AungUia swim back 
witliont tonohing the shore with hie feet, and reaching Nyanng-u 
run back up the oliff. When the king heard of it, he sent for him 
and made him dwell oontinnally with Kyanzittha and his men. 

Once it was told the king that at Let-htot there wore four horses 
without an owner, richly caparisoned, and they could not be caught. 
So the king sent the four heroes to catch them—Kyanzittha, Nga 
Htweyu, Nga Lonlcphpb, and Nyaung-u Hpi. And they made 
a fenced pathway into a yard, and they filled the yard with water; 
and the four horses fell into the water and swam, and os they 
swam tlio heroes mounted and rode them. And they took them 
and presented them to the king; and tlie king gave them the 
hors^, saying,' Ye oia four. Rear these four horses, and bear my 
yoke.* Now the four horses were demon horses, of immeasurable 
worth. The horse ridden by Anawrahtasaw was called Kandi- 
kalek-bla; the horse ndden by Kyanzittha was called Hnolonhkun- 
gnung; the horse ridden by Nga I^onlephpll was called Lemoyi- 
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hk&ung; the horse nddoB by Nga Htwcyu was called Hnalonlyin- 
tain^; Uie horse ridden by Nyaung'-n Hpi was called Hnalon* 
atnmashi. These are the names of the Bvo demon horses. 

\])eaik ^ hh\g Aytrwifjiy*#, 1021.] In the fourth year after 
Anawmhtaeaw became king, his father king Kyaungbyu passed 
away. Fifty-eight years in the nether house, twenty-two years he 
flonrUbed; ^irty-ono years dethroned or a monk-king, he passod 
at the age of one hnnd^ and fifteen, in the year 888. 

The Great Chronicle says that Aimwrahtaminsaw beemne king 
in the year 364, and in his fourth year kmg Kyaungbyu passed 
away. The inscription of the Mahti monastery, bnilt and dedicated 
to his &^er by Anawrahtaminsaw, shows that it was built in the 
year 882. If we compare the insoription of the Maliti mottostery 
with the date given in the Great Chronicle, it is as tliough king 
Kyaungbyu passed away full fourteen yeara before the monastery 
was built Henoo the statements that in the year 82d Anawralitosaw 
became king, that three years after becoming king ho built the 
monastery, and that one year after the monastery was built king 
Kyaungbyu passed away, tally with the inscriptions in various 
places and with the New Chronicle. 

[Bpilo$ue,’\ Here endetU the third part of the Great Koyal 
Chronicle, sifted and prepared in accordance with all credible 
records in the books after eonsniting learned monks, learned brali- 
mans, and learned minUtora: written in the sacred chamber in 
front of the royal Palace of Glass and divcrs-colourcd jewels, 
beginning from the first waxing of Nayon in 1191, in the reign of 
Ills Majesty, sovereign of umbrella-holding kings of divers great 
kingdoms and countries, master of mines of gold and silver, ruby, 
amber, and all other gems, builder of the fourth city of Ratanapura 
and the palace, lord of the kiodthn king of elephants, lord and roaster 
of white elephants, lord of the universe, and great captain of the law. 

The third part of the Great Royal Chroniole is ended. 

PART IV 

Honour be to Him, the Blessed Ono, the Saint, the Lord Buddha 1 

ArL"] In the reign of Anawrahtaminsaw the kingdom was 
known os Pugaramo. Now the kings in that country for many 
generations bad been confirmed in false opinions following the 
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doctrines o£ the thirty Ari lords and Uieir sixty tliousand disoiples 
who practised piety in TIiamahtL It was the fashion of these 
Ari monks to reject the law preached by the Lord and to form 
each Boverally their own opinions. They wrote books after their 
own heart and beguiled others into the snore. According to the 
law they preached, a man might take the life of another and evade 
tho course of jiama if he recited the formula of deprecation { nay, 
ho might oven kill his inotlier and his father and evade the course 
of iarma if ho recited the formula of deprecation. Such &lso and 
lawless dootrino thoy preached as tho tnio doctrine. Moreover, 
kings and miaistors, great and small, rich men and common people, 
whenever thoy celebrated tho marriogo of thdr children, were 
constrained to send them to tlicse teaclicrs at nightfall, sending, 
as it was called, the flower of thoir virginity. Nor could they 
bo married tilt they wero eet free early in tho morning. If they 
were married without sending to tho teacher the flower of their 
virginity, it is said that they wero heavily punished by tho king 
for breaking the custom. 

Ihis sending of the flower of vuginity means an act of worship. 
Hciko scholars connect in meaning this * sending to the monastery 
to worship' with the word viAarama^o. And scholars b their 
stono insoriptions use this phrase, 'tho time of the first sending 
to tho monastery'. And in tho Bayinhnamadaw Egyin Nawade 
has written: ' the time of sending to tho glorbus gem, the Yijaya 
shrine 

But Anawnhtaminsaw was a king of ripe perfections, and when 
be hoaid and saw those wrong and lawless doings he was displeased, 
knowing them for false doctrbe. And be yearned vehemently to 
discover the true Law. 

181. Ue coming of Bki% Ankan from ike kinffdom <f Tkaton io 
i\u kingdom <f Pagan. 

[Tie coming <f Skin ArakaH."] At that time, from the kingdom 
of Thaton, callal Sudhammav^ there came to Fagan Shin Arahan, 
or Bhammadassi. This is tho story of Shin Arahan. 

Certain noble sunts, perceiving that the religion had not yet 
shono in the kbgdoms of the Western Country and Tampadipa, 
approached Sakra, saying, * Help us to entreat one who can build 
the religion!' And Sakra entreated a apirit m Tavatimsa, country 
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of the spintfij insomuolt thet ho Buffered himself to be conceived 
in the womb of a Bmhjnani. When the days and months were 
fnlHlled, and the diild was bom, it was the noble aaint called 
Silabuddht. When he up he became a monk, and learning 
the books of the Fitakas attained saintship: he was famous and 
well known as Arahan over the whole face of Jambudipa. And 
the saint said: 'The religion standeth not yet in the kin^^doms 
of the Western Country and Tampadipa.' So lie came to Fui,^nuna 
and dwelt in a forest not near nor far from tlie capital. And 
Sakra prevailed upon a certain hunter to see Shin Arahan. And 
when the hunter saw him, ho said, 'Here is a reverend man 
and an amiable. He must be ^inent and noble. I will take him 
to the capital and present him before the king.' So he took 
him, and Shin Aralian followed with the eight things needful. 

\Hc preaohe* h^ort Aftawra&fe,’] So they came before tlie king; 
and the hunter said, 'I found ^is man in the forest, and I havo 
bronglit him hither.' Wheu the king beheld the greataod glorious 
Shin Arahan, he was glad like the young bud of a lotus that hath 
found sunshine, and he thought, * Verily this man is not of lotv 
d^ee, but noble. The noble law should be within him.' And 
he thought, 'If he be of high degree, lie will take a high scat, 
if ho be of low degree, he will take a low seat' So he said: 'Sit 
where it is meet for Llico to sit!' And Siiiu Arahan, wishing 
to show how truly groat ho ^vns, ascended the high royal Uironc 
and sate Uiere. 

And the king saw it and thought: 'Verily his room is largo. 
Let me ask after his race.' And ho said, 'Master, of what race 
art thou ? Whence comost thou 7 Whose doctrino dost thou 
follow?' And Shin Aiuhan made answer: 'My race is that of 
the Lord Buddiu, possessor of the nine qualities beginning with 
eancUty, tbs six glories beginning with lordship, and the four 
incomprehensible beginning wiUi intnition. Thou sayest, whoso 
doctrine do I follow? I follow the doctrine of the sermon 
of authority, most fine, subtle, difficult and profotmd, preached 
by the Lord—.the Lord Buddha.' And the king was full of joy 
and rapture, and spake again, entreating him,' My Lord, preach 
me somewhat—yea, but a little—of tho Law preached by the Lord, 
the Master 1' And Shin Arahan preachod the Law, beginning 
with tho things not to bo neglected, tho sermon preached by tho 
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novice Nigrodhft to kin^ Siridhammssoka. Then the king'i heart 
was full of faith, steadfast and immoveable; faith sank into him as 
oil filtered an hundred times soaks into cotton an hundred times 
teased. 

When he bad made an end of preaching, the king spake again: 
'Where is my master, the Lord—the Lord Buddha? How much 
is the sum of the Law preached by the Lord ? Livoth there any 
disciple and son of the Lord save thee, my master?* Ashin Arahan 
made answer; * The Lord Oronieciont, adorned with the six rays, 
and the tliirby'two greater and eighty lesser signs, clothed in glory 
of great and matchless grace, possessor of the ten powers of know- 
ledge—attained mastery near tlio great Wisdom Tree. Thereafter 
for forty-fivo whole rain-seasons he exhorted all men, spirits, 
bralunoa, and other beings in his great pity and compassion, and 
gave them to drink the rich ambrosia of the Law. Thereafter 
he entered jKtritcirtaua, causing all the world-elements to quake, 
in the garden, the plcasaoce of the Malla princes? in the 

kingdom of Kusinaro. Bleven kings, founders of kingdoms, took 
the eight holy relics of his body and severally worshipped them. 
Seven of these relics, the noble scholars who attended tire Third 
Council brought and showed to king Siridhammasoka, who built 
fourscore and four thousand pagodas. One portion of the relics 
Naga took away and hid in his stomach, but the novice Surnana 
found it and offered it to Abbayadutthagamani, ruler of Ceylon 
island, who built a great sedi. The upper right tooUi Sakra took 
up to Tavatimsa and worshipped it. The lower right tooth Nagas 
took away and worshipped in the Naga country. The lower left 
tooth was brought from Kaliuga kingdom to the island of Ceylon, 
and was over worshipped by the kings. The upper left tooth 
was ever worshipped by the kings of the Tarop kingdom, called 
Gandhala.' 

On this point the Great Chronicle writes that the upper loft 
tooth was in the island of C^ion. This does not agree with the 
Dathad liatu vamsa. 

'The Law preached by the Lord is reckoned thus:—Dhamma 
and Yinaya, two; Pita^ three j Nikaya, five; Anga, nine ; 
Bhammakhandha, fourscore and four thousand. The religious 
sermons thus reckoned were written by certain of the Order, pre¬ 
sented thrice before the Councils in the Middle Country, inscribed 
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on palm-leftf in the island of CeyloOi and offered to the king of 
Tbaton. Thus there were in Tbaton thirty sets of Pitakas. 

' And tboa hast asked—Is there any monk of the Order, save 
myself, a disciple of the X>ord? Yea, verily; bendea myself there 
are the j>aramalfAa Order and the 9afMiH Order/ 

\Gratitu(leAnaiorahla^ Thus he spake. And when Anawralita' 
minsaw heard the words of Asbin Arahan, he was seized witli an 
ecstasy of faith unbounded, and he said, * Master, we have no otbor 
rofnge than thee I From this day forth, my master, wo dedicate 
onr body and our life to thee t And, master, from thee I take my 
doctrine t* And he built and offered him a monastery in the 
forest, adorned with nought but gems, exceeding pleasant. More* 
over he rejected the doctrines of tlie Ari heretice. 

[Lineage of Skin Araiaiu] It appears in the Tliaton Clironiclo 
that when there wore dearth and famine throughout tho kingdom 
of Tliaton, the three perils having come to pass in the reign of 
king Manuha, a hunter found a novice roaming in the forest and 
presented him to Pagan Anawrahtasaw. He woa Shin Arahan, 
hut his original name was Shin Dliammadassi; he was known as 
Ashtn Arahan only after he came to Pagan. Tbis is his lineage. 
Ashin T/pali, pupil in the presence of the Lord Omniscient, lived 
yet in the SOtli year of the religion after the Lord entered parmtr- 
vana, and himself made parinirvaM at the ago of seventy-fiva 
His pupil was Ashin Basa; his pupil Ashin Sona; his two pupils 
Ashin Sig^va and Ashin Candavajji. When Ashin Moggalipntta 
Tifsa presiding over one thousand saints held tlio Third Council, 
Ashin Sona the elder was sent to Suvannabhummi to build tho 
religion. His pupil was Ashin Sobhita; his pupil Ashin Soma- 
datta; his pupil Sumanatissa; hia pnpil Ashin Sobhaga, bts pupil 
Ashin Somadatta; his pupil Ashin Anonuulassi; his pupil Ashin 
Adhisila; his pnpil Byanadossi. Ashin Byanadassi went daily 
from Thaton to worship at tho great Wisdom Tree in the Middle 
Country. His two pupils were Ashin Maliakala and Ashin 
Silabnddhi. 

[Tke Ari diigraced.'] The noble saint Asbin Bhammadassi having 
come to Pagan ministered to the religion. When tho king and all 
the people forsook their own opinions and were established in tho 
good Law, the Ari lords lost their gain and honour and bore great 
liatred against Shin Arahan. And the king fearing that the Ari 
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wotild practise tU ag&inst him, took good heed and appointed guards 
enough to defeat the thirty Ari lords and their sixty thousand 
disciples. At that lime there came many saints and novioet from 
Thaton, and Shin Arahan mode saints and ghostly counsellors of 
those who were faithful in the religion. And the king unfrocked 
the thirt}r Ari lords and their sixty thousand followers and enrolled 
them among his spoarmen and lancers and elophant dnng-sweepers. 
And the king said: ' Our royal grandsires and great^grandsiros 
who rulod this kingdom in unbroken line, followed the doctrines 
of the Ari monks. If it were good to follow tliom again, I would 
fain follow them I ’ So fain was he, it is said. 

1S2. Of tAe tuen ^vaiour, iht Kala brothtn. 

\TAe ifead ^xiir.'] At that time two Kala brothers were ship¬ 
wrecked near Thaton, and they rode a plank and reached Thaton. 
And they went into the presence of the chaplain of the Thaton 
king and attached themselves to him. And the monk loved and 
regarded them and kept them continually near him. One day he 
called the young Kala brothers and went to dig herbs for medicine 
in the forest. Wlien he entered the forest bo found a fakir, 
possessed of mystic wisdom, dead with the marks of violence upon 
him. Now the monk, chaplain of the Thaton king, was a perfect 
scholar of the Fitakas, Vedas, medicine, and charms, and seeing the 
dead body of the fakir ho said: 'If a man were to roast, fry, stew, 
or seethe the dead body of this fakir and eat it, he would lose all 
manner of diseases, and his life and all its elements would last for 
ever. A ton days’ journey he could gn in a day. He could bear 
the weight of a thousand (viss). He could even seize a full-grown 
male elephant by the tusk and fell him. Or again, if wo acted not 
on this wise, but if we steeped this dead body of the hdeir in 
medicine, onr life would last long, and ye and I, leaning on the 
virtues of the fakir, would get many benefits. Therefore, ye twain, 
shoulder me the dead body. 'NVhen wo reach the monastciy I will 
collect modiciuo and see to it.* 

So tho Kala brothers shouldered the dead body of the fakir and 
(^ried it Now this is tUo nature of fakirs’ dead bodies. Lifeless, 
they are said to be about the size of a natural seven months’ babe. 
And because they eat only Abbhantara mangoes and rose-apple 
fruits, their fragrance is great, like that of nanthabu plantains. 
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Whea they reached the monastery they stored up the body with 
care. One day when the chaplain of the Thaton king had gone to 
the palace, the young Kala brothers roasted, fried, and ate the 
fakir's dead body. When they had eaten it they said, 'Jjet \is 
test whether what our teacher told us be true or no I' So they 
made assay, and lo I they could lift a stone slab ten oubits in 
length, eight cubits in breadth; and they put it at the foot of tho 
stairs of tho monastery. And when the cliapUin of tim Thaton 
king returned from the pakco and saw tho stone slab, he questioned 
them, for he divined that they must needs have roasted, friod, and 
eaten the dead body of tho hikir, and so lifted the stone slab and placed 
it there. And the Xala brothers confessed that they had verily eaten 
it And the chaplain of Uie Thaton king d)ode in silenoc. 

[One Kala murdeTed."] From that day forward the youtig Kaht 
bre^hers had the strength of a full-grown mole elephant. After 
a long while tho Tliaton king grow sore afraid of them and sought 
to lay hands on them. Ho seized and killed tho elder brother 
while lie was asleep in his wifo's house. But tho younger brother 
fled from the kingdom of Thaton, and coming to Pugarama attended 
on Anawrahtominsaw. And Anawrabtaminsaw seeing tho looks 
and bearing of the Kala, took pity on him and kept him oon- 
tinaally near him. 

When tl)e Kala was killed, tho king of Thaton asked tho 
chaplain what should bo done with him. And he said: 'Cut np 
the body of the young Kala and bnry tho right hand in such 
a place. Bury likewise the loft band, the r%ht thigh, and the 
left thigh, tho hood, the intestines, and the liver, in such and such 
places. If this be onlered with divers charms and ceremonies, tliis 
city of Thaton, though it bo assaulted by all manner of foes, can¬ 
not be conquered.' So tlie king of Thaton did so, and buried them 
with manifold and divers charms and rites and ceremonies. From 
that day forward no enemy could daunt nor frighten tho kingdom of 
Thaton. 

[T&o other Kala at PagaH,'\ Now Anawrabtaminsaw sent the 
young Kala who had come to him, ton times a day to Poppa to 
fetch eaga flowers. Such power had he, it is said. One day an 
ogress at Poppa, seeing the young Kala, lusted after him, for U«ey 
were brought together by karma done in their post lives. She took 
upon her the form of a woman and lay with tho young Kala, and 
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two sons were born. Whon thoy ^rew up she preoentod them to 
AnawrahtAmiiutaw, and he Beeiag* their looks and bearing, kept 
them near him and called them Skwchpyigyi and Shwehpying^. 

133. Ofthtjounuy of kin^ Anavrahta to Tkaion ohA ku hriHging of 
the Piiakat, 

\AHutorahCa*$ mmicn to ThutonJ] Now Shin Amhan spake to 
Anawrahtaminsaw: * Tlicre are threo elements of the Lord's 
religion: without the scriplurGs Uicro can bo no studyj without 
study there can bo no intuition. The scripluroe, tlic Throe Fitakas, 
thou host not yet. Only when thou liast obtained them, sending 
gifts and presents and entreating them of divore countries which 
have relies of the Lord's body and tbo books of the Pitakos, may 
the religion lost long.' Anawrabtaminsaw answered and said : 
* In what country must I seek and find them ?' Said Shin Arahan, 
'In the country of Thaton are thirty sets, the Three Pitokas in 
each set. There ore also many saored relics.' 

So tlie king made ready store of gifts and presents and sent 
a wise minister to Thaton to ask for them with seemly words. But 
the heart of the Thaton king was rancorous and evilly disposed, and 
he anawerod ill. Thereat Anawrabtaminsaw waxed exceeding 
wroth, and he gathered all hU mighty men of valonr and mtrohed 
by land and water. By water ho sent eight hundred thousand 
boats and four score milHon fighting men. By land he made his 
four generals march in the van — Kyanzittha, Nga Htweyu, 
Nga Lonlephpb, and Kyaung-n Hpi—while he marched forth with 
the main army in the rear. His land force, it is said, contained 
eight hundred tliousand elephants, eight million horsee, and eighteen 
million fighting men. It is said that when the vanguard of the 
naval force reached Pegn, the whole armament of boats had yet not 
quitted Pugarama; and on land also, when the vanguard of the 
army reached the frontier of Thaton territory, the rear guard had 
yet not quitted Pugarama. 

[The ediuming qf ike iah.'\ When Mannha king of Thaton 
heard that Anawrabtaminsaw had marched forth with an innu¬ 
merable host, with his four generals on demon horses, he was sore 
afiaid, and shut the city gates and prepored to meet him by 
fortifying the city. So when the king's army arrived by water 
and land, the four generals went foremost up to the city walls, 
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bat they could not enter. Though they made many aeeaulU they 
were not victorious, because of the charms which hod been devised. 
Anawrahtaminsaw (questioned bis masters of white magic and black, 
saying, ^What meaneth this?' and they answered, 'Ho wtnnoth 
the victory because bo hath devised many charms at Thaton.* 
Then 6q}ake the Kala footnmner: 'Mine elder brother ^va8 put 
to death long ago and buried with divoie rites and charms. Thou 
canat not wail win victory until thou hast taken and destroyed 
his head and hands and thighs.' So Anawrahtaminsaw sent and 
commanded him, saying ,' Bring thorn from their place of burial I' 
And the Kala footrunuer entered tlio city by night and questioned 
his brother's wife till ho knew tho spot where his brother's thighs 
and hands were buried, aitd when ho knew it, he brought them from 
their plaoo of burial and offorod them to the king, And AnawrahtO' 
min saw questioned yet again his masters of whito magio and btook, 
saying, ' Wlvat must 1 do with thorn ? * And they answered, ' It 
were best only to drop the head and hands and thighs of t!>e young 
Kala into the sea.' Even as they had sqmken, he put the bones 
upon a royal barge and dropped them into the sea. It is said that 
when they fell a column of water sprang up to tho height of a young 
palm tree. 

[Capture of Tkalon,'\ Not until all these preparations were made 
could the royal host of fighting men enter Thaton, And they 
captured king ManuhawiUi his family and ministers, and presented 
them to Anawrahtaminsaw. Ue brought away tho soored rolios 
which were kept in a jowcliecl casket and worshipped by a lino 
of kings in Tliaton; and ho placed the thirty sets of tho Pitakas 
on the king's thirty>two white elephants and brought them away. 
Moreover, he sent off in turn the mighty men of valour and all the 
host of elephante and horses. Thereafter he sent away soparately, 
without mixing, such meii os wero skilled in carving, turning, and 
painting; masons, moulders of plaster and dower-patterns; black¬ 
smiths, silversmiths, braziers, founders of gongs and oymbale, 
filagree flower-workers; doctors and trainers of elephants arid 
hones; makers of shields, round aud embossed, of divers kinds 
of shields, of shields botii oblong and convex; forgers of cannon, 
muskets, and bows; men skilled in frying, parching, baking and 
frizzling; yatiu hairdressers, and men (running in perfumes, odours, 
flowers and the juices of flowers. Moreover, to the noble Onlor 
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nistoi*y of Thaton 

Acquainted with the books of tlio Fitakas he made fair appeal and 
brought them away. He also took king Mannha and his &mily 
and roturnod homo to Fogaroma 

[HUtory of Thaton,'] Tho hrst ruler of the kingdom of Thaton 
waa king Siharaja in the lifetime of tlie Lord. Forty-eight kings 
in succession, beginning from that king nnd ending in Manuha, 
kings of glory, dominion, and power, alway upheld the Ijord's 
religion. All the people aboundo<l in virtue, oharity, and oUier 
qualities, insomuch that the kingdom was fertile and pleasant os 
the land of spirits. Siritribbavanudityapavaradliammamja Monuha, 
the king who mied this great kingdom of Thaton, thus established 
in prosperity and abundance, lord of the thirty-two white elephants, 
was rained and tlie whole country mined because he had spoken ill 
to the envoys sent by king Anawrahta. 

The Groat Chronicle says that in the lifetime of the Lord Idug 
Asokadhammareja ruled in Thaton. Fut it is told at length in 
the Thaton Chronicle that during the reign of Siharaja, who bad 
been brother of the saint Ashin Gavampati, the Iiord invited by 
the saint Ashin Gavampati came over to Thaton, called Susanna- 
bhumroi; tliat after the Lord entered the bliss of ;>arMtrtMnu, the 
saint Ashin Gavampati brought the thirty-two tooth-relics and 
offered them for king Siharaja to worship; and so forth. King 
Siharaja had flourished sixty years, when the Lord entered the 
bliss of parinirvana. Tea years later he entered the world of 
spirits, and his son Sirimasoka became long. Thus it is seen that 
in two places the Chronicle agrees not with the Thaton Chronicle. 

[dfanaia.] Anawrahtaminsaw, when be r^hed Fugarama, made 
separate quarters for the mighty men of valour to dwell in, and 
the host of learned men whom he had brought. All tbo relics 
of the sacred body he enshrined in a ruby casket richly fraught 
with gems, aud be had them alway near his bed at the place 
where his bead lay, and he worshipped them. Moreover be kept 
tbo thirty seta of Fitakas in a pyatthad richly fraught witli gems, 
ahd caused the noble Order to give instruction tliercin. King 
Manuha with his attendants lived at Myinkaba. Now the glory 
of king Manuha, it is said, was this, that whenever he spake 
a wheel issued radiant from his mouth. So when Manuha visited 
and bowed hie head before Anawralitaminsaw, that king was 
aghast, and his hair stood on end. Thereafter, in order to demean 
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Maimha's g:)ory, dominion, and {lower, he caused his food to be 
alway prepared upon a jewelled salvor and first dedicated to a 
pago^ and then set before the king. And king Mannha took 
no heed nor scrutiny, but ate of it. Titus after a while the 
radiant wheel that issued from his mouth vanished. Then only, 
when it vaniahod, it is said he set his heart at rest, saying,' Plot 
I never so shrewdly, it may not be I' Then stricken with remorso, 
he built a colossal Buddha seated with legs orossod, and a dying 
Buddha as it wore making paminanai and he prayed saying, 
* Whithersoever I migrate in may I nover be conquered 

by another 1 ’ The temple is called Mannha to this day. 

184. C^iAe JoM'ney Co Uto Tarop couuiry i» th Aiupdom o/ Qawlhala, 
and ihe Mkinp qf ike iacred ioolA. 

[Aumortihfa't mitnon to OttHdAala.'\ Anawrahtaminsaw was full of 
faith in the religion,and he thought: 'In the Tamp country of the 
kingdom of Gandbala there is an holy tooth. If I ask that holy 
tooth from the Tarop Utibwa and make it an object of worship 
to all beings, the religion will shine exceedingly and all oreatures 
be profited throughout the five thousand years of the religion.' 
So he gathered his elephants, horses, and fighting men throughout 
the kingdom, and marched to the Tarop country with thirty-six 
millions by water and thirty-six millions by land, summoning 
tlicrcto the four riders on demon horses and the Shwohpyi brotliora. 

[Anoiorahla and tko AemU.'\ Now when he camo, the Tarop 
Utibwa shut the city goto and stubbornly awaited him. And 
Anawralitaminsaw knowing that he was stubborn was fain to look 
into the matter; and he called Kyanxittha, Nga Htweyu, Nga 
Loolephp^, Nyaung-u Hpi, and Lhe Shwehpyi brothers, and be 
mounted the demon horse and rode to tho monastery of the hermit, 
chaplain of the Utibwa, and found him amidst one hundred thou* 
sand attendants in the monastery. Now the hermit knew not 
of a surety 'This is the sovereign king; this is the minister,' 
for king Anawrahta and tlie four riders on demon horses and the 
Shwehpyi brothers wore gorgeous apparel of inestimablo worth. 
That he might be assured thereof, be spread seven seats of dignity 
and softness. And Anawrahtaminsaw struck the seven seats with 
his Areindama cane, and they became one seat, whereon ho sato. 
The four generals, Kyanzittha and the others, with tho Shwehpyi 
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brothers, abode hurabljr paying homage to the king. When the 
hermit, teacher of the Utibwa, saw ibis thing, he knew that it 
was a great king and glorious; therefore lie asked, 'Whence comcst 
thou, and why, into oar country?* And when the king knew his 
question he mode answer: *I am Anawralitoniinsaw, ruler of tho 
great kingdom of Fugarama, called Arimoddanu. Tho reason of 
my coming is to ask tho holy tooth of the Lord Omniscient, that 
1 may worship it.* When the hermit heard the words of Anawra- 
htaininsaw he mode the matter known to the Ulibwa. Bet he 
dieccrne<l not between the base and the noble, and tt^rdod him not. 

Thon spake king Anawrahtaminsaw to tho hermit, * What doth 
the Utibwa, ruler of this country, worship, looking to tho fnture 
and the present? ’ And the hermit said, 'Looking to the future tho 
Utibwa, king of the Law, worsbippeth the Lord*8 holy tooth ; look* 
ing to tho present he worehippeth the Sandi spirit which abideth in 
a iaiannffj^atthad in front of his golden palace.' 

\The faininy tf iki UtibKa.'] But the Utibwa thought the army 
whioh Anawrahtominsaw had brought with him—it*was about 
sevcnty*two million fighting men—to be a little thing, and ho 
regarded it not One day, it is said, the reapers of horse fodder 
came round to look, bearing bamboos on their shoulders and resting 
their chins on their hands; and behold t even they surrounded in 
three ranks the king’s army of seven^-two million fighting men. 
Bnt Anawrahtaminsaw said: * The Utibwa r^pudeth me not Ho 
eomoth not forth to offer gifts when such a king as I hath oomo t 
Must it be ever so ? ’ And he called the Shwehpyi brothers and 
commanded them, saying, 'Enter this night the Utibwa's palace. 
He sleepetb guarded by a wheel, an engine worked by water. Suck 
out all the water with a tube, aiul mark three lines with lime upon 
the Utibwa’s body. And why? He regardeth me not, neither 
cometh he forth to offer gifts when such a king os I hath come I 
Mast it be ever so ? If it is so any longer, I will cut him asunder 
even along the lines marked by the lime. Leave ye this message 
in writing upon tho wall.* And the Shwehpyi brothers hearkened 
to his word, and entered by night aud sucked up the water and 
marked three lines with lime upon the UHbwa’s body and left 
a writing upon the wall. 

At dawn Anawmhtaminsaw called Kyanzittha and commanded 
him again, saying, * ^Yhen such a king as I hath come, the Utibwa 
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r^srdeth me not I Tie % rope ftround tbe copper Sandi spirit and 
strike it with tbe Areindama cane/ And Kyauzittha hearkened 
to his word and feared not, but tied a rope around tlie image of tbo 
Sandi spirit; now it was oast in copper and so largo that four men 
with joined bands might ombrace it, and it was worshipped by the 
Utibwa and the whole country; and be struck it with the Aroin* 
dams And tlie spirit lifted up liis voice and cried, 'Tho 

future Buddha, tbe king who reigns in Pugaiama Arimafldaim, is 
come desiring only to behold the sacred tooth; and lo I the Utibwa, 
the ministers, and all the people regard him not, neither go fcltey 
forth with gifts to meet him. Me, therefore, he punieheth, and 
sorely t' And the Utibwa and all the ]>eople of Gandhaln heard 
that cry as if it had been shouted in their cars. Moreover the 
Utibwa saw tbe three marks of lime made by the Sbwchpyi 
brothers and the writing on tbo wall, and he feared ozoccdingly. 
And hearing tire cry of tlie copper Sandi, he and all the people 
sore afraid and humbled themselves, os though he would oat 
their flesli. • 

So the Utibwa offered store of gifts and presents, and acoom* 
panied by an host of ministers he came to see the king. And ho 
said, * I knew not that my royal kinsman Anawralrtaminsaw had 
visited our oountry. Not until the copper Sandi spirit cried aloud, 
did I know.' And Anawraliteminsaw said, *The reason of my 
coming to the country of my royal kinsman is not a desire for 
worldly prosperity. I have ooroe to ask for the sacred tooth, desiring 
to worship it and so attain transcendent happiness.* And the 
Utibwa said, * If the sacred tooth is fain to rest upon thee, take it !* 
Thus did the two founders of empire at last forgather and speak 
words of love and faimesa. From that day onward for full throe 
niontha the Utibwa dressed food in gold and silver baking>)}ans, 
rice-poU, curry-pots and basons, and daily offered it 
[XnaiOTahiQ ftdU io gel i^e And AnawraUtaminsaw i)aid 

honour and worship and entreated the holy tooth at tbe palace 
where it lay. And the tooth, adorned with thirty-two greater and 
eighty lesser signs and the six rays of noble men, ascended the sky 
with grace nnspeakablc and remained passing to and fro. And 
Anawrahtaminsaw raised the jewellGd casket and set it on his bead, 
and did obeisance many times and pleaded. But tbe tooth abode 
in the sky and descended not. And when lie saw it be was dim, 
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sorrowfal, aod Iieartbrokeu. Then Sakra, knowing that be was 
lieartbrokcn, and that bo would provo & Brm upholder of the reli¬ 
gion, brought an emerald image and caused it to pass to and fro 
with the sacred tooth and descend from tho sky, and rest within the 
jewelled casket on tho king's head. And Sakra revealed himself 
and spake: 'There is no prophecy of the Lord that this tooth be 
worshipped by the king; there is the prophecy that tho religion 
shall bo established for hvo thonsand years In the kingdom of Oan- 
dhala. Sut thcro is a prophecy that the king shall worship tho 
Lord's frontlot-relio. Now this frontlct-rclic king Dwaiiabaung, 
ruler of Tharclikittara, brought from the Kanyan country, and 
bnitt a great redi in Tharahkittara and worshipped it. Take thee 
the froniiet-reiio and worship it I' So king Anawrahta was com¬ 
forted, and ho cooked food in the gold and diver baking-pans, rice- 
pots, cuny-pots and basons which the Utibwn offered, and gave it 
to tho hermit, that he might doily offer it to the saored tooth. So 
tho two kings spake words of joy and gladness, and he went bis 
way taking the omersld image given by Sakra. 

viiU U 3/asp.] Wlien lie came to Maw, the Sawbwa, 
ruler of the nine provinces of Maw, spread out reverently five 
golden mate. And iVnawrahta caused tbem to be stricken with tho 
Aroiudama cane, insomucli that the five golden mats piled thon- 
selves one upon anotbor in token of the king^s power and glory j 
and the king took his ease upon the mat When the Sawbwa 
beheld it^ ho offered Sawmunhla his daughter, endued with the five 
virtues. The king accepted her, and returned by water and land. 

[^Dcath <ifike Shwehjnfi brotkert.'\ Now when he came to Kyawzi, 
he put to death at Wayindot the Shwehpyi brothers, for he trusted 
them not. The spot where they were killed is still known as Kupya 
banyan tree. And Anawralitaminsaw built a ya at Taungbyon that 
the religion might lost five thousand years for the benefit of all 
beings,'and be called it Hsutaungpyi. Thence he returned on hoard 
the royal raft. Now the Shwehpyi brothers had become evil 
spirits, and as the royal raft fioated down they kept catching the 
rudder so that it could not move. Therefore he queetioued his 
masters of white magic and black, and they spako into his ear, 
saying, 'Thy servants, the Nga Hpyi brothers, did thee faithful 
service, O king, but it booted them not; and now they haunt thee, 
catching hold of the rudder I * 6o Anawrahtaminsaw ordered the 
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building o{ tho spirit-palace at the Hsutaungpyi imgoda, his work 
o( merit at the village of Taungbyon^ and that it be worshipped 
by the people living throughout the length of Kyawzi. And his 
minieterB did as the king commanded them. Moreover he left one 
pagoda on the fnmmit of Mandalay hill, two also at the Kyck-yck 
hills. And when the king came down to Uio homeland, he kept 
the emerald image in the golden iniace and worsbippod it 

185. Of Saimnnila, ilun$hler of Ute Sawhtoa, rnler iM nine 
province* Mav>. 

[Dimwal Savmunhia!] Now tho king kept Sawmnnhla, 
daughter of tho Sawbwa, ruler of the nine provinces of Maw, 
continually near him. And an holy relto slept in her eannng; and 
when the queen and concubines saw that colonra shone therefrom, 
they said fo the king, * She ia a ytgaHt, a witch I' And the king 
looked, add lol the earring shone radiant with ooloura; and he 
believed that she was verily a yoffotu, a witch, as the queen and 
coDOnbinea hod said; and he gave order that Sawmunhla was not 
worthy of bis golden palace, and that she must return to the city- 
village of her home. So Sawmunhla humbled herself and did 
obeisanoe to the king and tlie guardian spirit of the kingdom and 
the palace, and weut her way with her slaves and attendants. 

\Shoesaya% pagoila.^ Day by day os she went, she tarried at these 
halting-placcs: Nyanng-n village, Nyin village, PoJin, Let-htot 
village, Kaungzi village, Mt. Taywin, Wuniwto, Myofchit the main 
halting-pJace, and Kyunba village. And when she come near the 
aite of Shwe^ayan pagoda, her earring became loose and fell j and 
though it was seen shming in Uie water, and they dived and 
aearohed and fumbled after it, they eonld not find nor grasp it. At 
last Sawmunhla looked up, and lo I the sacred rdio with the earring 
was in the sky, revealing a miracle, for young sparrows gathered 
round it twittering. And she did obeisance and worshipped, and 
the holy relic of the earring descended and dwelt once more in her 
left ear. And she wae minded to build a pagoda over the holy 
relic; and Sakra, seeing that it would be worshipped by alt people 
tlnougbout tho five thousand years of the reUgion, disclosed a heap 
of piled bricks, and she diacovered it. Therein riie enshrined the 
holy relic and built a cave-temple with an image five cubits in 
height. 
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Xow when Anftwrfthtaroineaw hoard that Sawmonhla had built 
a pagxxla^ and given cliarity to men and monks in that place with 
the gold and silver eho lutd brought from Maw, he caused royal 
messcngors to go and see; and if she had the portal of the cave- 
temple facing oast towards the Shan country o£ Maw, they wore to 
pat her to death; but if the mouth of the central aicli faced 
Uie royal homo of Pugarama, she sliould not die. The royal 
messongon arrived at dusk, and said, *We will i-cad and proclaim 
the king's command t' But Sawmunhla gave them store of gifts 
and bribes, to the end that eho might not bear their sentence 
till early next morning. And she fed them with good victuals 
in abnndanco, and talked to them gracioiuly, and asked thorn of 
this and of that, feelingly, that she might know the purport 
of the Icing's letter. And the messengers answered in such wiso 
that SaWbmnhIa knew all the truth. Then she did obeisauoe and 
worshipped, and made a solemn vow before Sakra, the four regents 
of tlm world, am) the Samadeva spirits; and she fastened the 
golden shawl she wore, studded with emeralds, and swung it 
round: and lo! the Shwezayan pagoda, which was built facing 
tho east, had its entrance on the west. Early next morning tho 
royal mesacugors saw it, and they returned to Pugarama. And 
when they arrived and told Anawmhtaminaaw, he offered one 
thousand la of land adjoining the pagoda built by queen Saw¬ 
munhla, on the tenth waxing of Toxaungmon, in tlie year 416. 

Afterwards in the year 485, king Alaungsithu, lord of the magic 
boat, made oblation to the pagoda of tho land and villages between 
the following limits: on the east Thambaya stream, on the south 
tho winding Myitng^, on the west Yinmabin on one side of tho 
Fan stream, on the north Nakh stream and Mt. Nakh. Moreover*, 
he dedicated 5fty families of pagoda-slaves as caretakers to cook 
food-offerings and to sweep with brooms. Thereafter in the reign 
of king Mohnyin it was again repaired, and the image raised 
to an height of more than thirty standard cubits. Thereafter 
in the reign of donor of tho five-storied royal monutery, 
Mahamingalashwebon, his mother, the chief queen, again repaired 
it, and set up a golden umbrella, and covered it with gold down to 
the ground. The Great Chronicle and the Middle Chronicle say 
nothing of this history of the Shwezigon pagoda, one of the four 
famous pagodas; but in this Orcal Royal Chronicle we take the 
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opportunity o£ giving it, in accoixiance with the Th&maings of 
Fagan Shwezigon and of Sbwezayan. 

185 a. Of iXe brinffvtg qf iJtt reli^ of tho tacrctl/ronUci aiul Ihe toothy 
nvd the eHthnning qf them >» ShwagoH pa(;(nla, 

\Amwrahta dettroyi fharokkiliara.'] Then he marched to Thare- 
hUiitara by land and wator with a great company of elephants and 
horses, and destroyed the zedi built by king Dwattabaang. And 
ho took the £rontIet>relic, set it on a white elephant witli a pj^lkad 
richly fraught witii gems, and brought it away. 

The New Chroniolo says that the wise like not the saying tliat 
king Dwattabaung obtained the frontict-relic from tho Kanyau 
country. There is this evidence to support them: It is said in 
the N^atadhatuvamsa that at the time of tho Lord's pnrinirwHa 
the Malla kings received as their share tho frontlet-rolio; tliat 
Ashin Mahakaseapa begged it of them and gave it to Shin 
Mahanan; that six elders—Malianama, Candaratta, Bhaddasena, 
Jayaseua, Sangharakkhita, and Bevata—worshipped it, handing it 
down from teacher to teacher; that from the time of Shin Kevata 
it passed into the hands of king Mahanagu at tho village of 
Msbagama in Ceylon island, and was worsliipped by four kings 
in succession—Mohanaga, Ghatatanalayaka, Gotabhaya, and Kaka- 
vanna; and that it was not till the d60th year of the religion that 
king Kakavanna enshrined it in the Hahirangana pagoda. But 
the Arakon Chroniclo and the Mahamnni Thamaing state that in 
tho reign of king Candagotta, nephew of king Dhulacandam, 
Nawrahtaminsaw marchod to Arakan, and because bo could not 
carry the Mahamunt imago he took away tlie frontlet together 
with the gold and silver images of the Lord that were in Arakan. 
How those two statements condict is thus explained: The wUcUa 
relic is taken to mean the forehead>rolio, the wihxua relic to bo the 
frontlet-rolic. So the seholai's have agreed that the relic mentioned 
in the Nalatadhatuvamsa is the forehead-relic, and tliat the ono 
mentioned in tho Arakan and Burmese Chrouiclos is the frontlet- 
relic. But tho Old Chroniole, the Great Chronicle, and others 
agree in saying that king Bwattabaung brought tlie frontlet-relio 
from tho Kanyan country and enshrined it; whereas the Arakan 
iAamaing say that it was not taken till tho reign of Anawrahta- 
roin^w. Howbeit, the Burmese Chronicles based on lines of 
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tradition, should alone be trusted ratbor tlian foreign sources, 
where it is a point of Burmese hiator;^ concerned with Burmese 
names and kings. 

Anawi'ahtaminsaw deetroyod the city of Thaxehkittara, fearing 
lost rebels should occupy it in time to coroo. He dug up the 
namtal boat of the nine geme, used by king Bwattabaung and 
boriod by Ills son Dwattaran, and having bulield it he buried it 
again. TItenoe ho returned and came to tUo liomuland, Pugarama. 

[i/e hHiUU Shwet'moH Pago(la,'\ Then ho consulted the noble 
saint Ashin Aralian, desiriug Uiat the religion should last full 
five thousand years for the benefit of all beings; and setting the 
£i*ontlct>rc]io on a jewelled white elephant bo made a solemn vow, 
and said: * Let tho white elephant kneel in the place where tho 
holy relic is fain to rest t * And he sot it free. And the white 
elephant knelt on a sandbank, the site of the Shwezigon pagoda. 
When the king saw that it knelt upon a sandbank, he was sony, 
for he had thought the religion would last full five thousand years. 
HU licart was ill content that the white elephant knelt not upon 
natural soil, but on shifting sand. That night Sakra appeared 
to him in a dream, and said, * 0 king, at the spot where the white 
elephant knelt, the religion will last full five thousand years. 
Bo not thou afraid I * And tbe king was glad, and made ready 
to build a pagoda. And Sakra strengthened the ground with solid 
rock, two hundred and forty thousand times thicker than before, 
and clamped it all round,with iron plates. And Anawralitaminsaw, 
seeing that tbe religion would stand firm for five thousand years, 
dwelt in five pyaiUuui south of Shwezigon, and in the year 421 
ho built tho Shwezigon pagoda. 

When the relic^chamber was ready, the Lord's frontlebreliu 
adorned itself with the greater and the lesser signs and the six 
rays, and rose all^glorious with grace transcendent, and shouldering 
the eight priestly requisites ascended tho sky and prophesied, 
saying, *In days of yore this king was a Pulali elephant, and 
daring the three months of rains once ministered to me. Now 
also be hath, exalted my religion. In time to come he shall be 
Lord like me I' And the king swooned with joy ineffable and 
pure, like cotton, teased an hundred times, soaked in oil an hundred 
tiroes strained; and ho abode sobbing, embracing tbo gem* 
embroidered casket where the relic lay* And Shin Aralian said 
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to the king, * Much yet remeineth to uphold the Lord's religion. 
Cast in gold the likonese of one embracing the gcro-mbroidered 
casket, and enshrine it,' And tl )0 king, according aa Shin Arahan 
had said, cast the golden image and enshiioed it 

Concerning the building of Slnvezigon Ihoro arc the UantaiNff 
and tlic insoriptions. The sandbank nrliich is the site of Shwozigon 
is the sandbank where Pyuminhti mot his royal mother. It is 
called Zoyagon, and so Sigon, the S being pronounced aa JS. And 
all stdi after its likcnese are called Zigon—so tiro New Chroniolo 
saya Tho Ekakkhara Kosa sub-eommontary speaks of the cn> 
ahrincment of the tooth, collarbouo, and frontlet in Shwezigon; 
and thus Nawiulcgyi has written in the ya^u in honour of 
Shwezigon pagoda: 

' The sicred relics, 

Tho tooth, collarbone, and frontlet, 

Ail'glorious and riohly (light' 

[He olUuM tooUf-rdie from Ceylon.'] When ho had built 
Shwezigon pagoda and finislied tho three toiraces, he thought, 
*I am one to whom the Lord's prophecy hath been vouchsafed. 
Though I entreated the holy tooth from tho Tarop country, I gat 
it not Sakra told me thero was a prophecy, and gave me the 
emerald image and the {ronUet>relic, and he hath given mo thorn to 
worship. If now I might get the holy tooth in tJio island of 
Ceylon and enshrine it in this pagoda, all beings will have great 
benefit for fall five thousand years.' Thus ho prayed. Karly that 
night Sakra, seeing tiiat tlie Xiord's reltipon would be clearly mani¬ 
fest ^^^t tlic king a dream tliat ho should get the holy tooth from 
Ceylon. When tho king awoko he was of good cheer and joyful, 
and calling his four generals and the host of ministers he consulted 
them saying,' 1 purpose to cross over to the island of Ceylon and 
bring the sacred tooth ever woi*ahipped by Ceylon kings. Ministers, 
bow think ye ?' Then spake Kyanzittha: ' Great lord 1 If wo four 
horsemen go with thee and march to attack—not Ceylon island only, 
but all the umbrella-holding kings of the whole island of Jambudipa 
confederate against us, they cannot resist our hand 1' And tho 
king bearing the words spoken by the four generals was glad, and 
calling his servants the Kala footrtumers and the four riders on 
demon horses, he went to tho port Pava to the end that he might 
croBs over to the island of Ceylon. 
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Now when they reached the port, Bandlmkampala, the seat of 
Salcra, hardened. And he said,*What ado u) there in the world 
of men ? * And ho looked and eaw Anawrahtaminsaw ^tng to 
bring the sacred tooth from the island of Ceylon. He saw that 
when the king reached the island of Ceylon, the two founders of 
empire would wage a mighty war and bring dcsbruction on the 
whole island. So he took the guiso of a captain and said to 
king Anawrahta, * 1 cross to the island of Ceylon this day. Come 
then in my ship I * In happy hour he spake, and it liked the king 
well, and ho followed with the four riders on demon horses. That 
night Sakn gave them to cat the food of sjnrits and to sleep in 
mansions spread for spirits, insomuch that Anawrahtamitu&w and the 
host of his attendants tasted the bliss of spirits and slept heavily 
and waked not. And Sakra brought them that night to the port 
of Lokananda. 

And king Anawrahta awoke, and lo I he was at Ijokananda, and 
his heart was displeased, and ho said, *Sakn hath done this thing, 
not wishing me to go to the island of Ceylon!' And when he came 
to the palace Sakni gave him a dream that night, saying, * Send an 
embassy and ask tlte sacred tooth, 0 king, and thou sbalt get it! * 
So the king consulted Shin Arahan, and he sent a whit^ elephani. 
as a present and asked the holy tooth, instntcdng an td)Ie minister 
to nee seemly words. Meanwhile to Dhatuseuu, king of Ceylon, 
Sakm had given a dream that Anawrahtaminsaw, ruler of the great 
country of Arimaddana Fugarama, endued with glory, might of 
arm, and dominion, came with four riders on demon horses, futened 
a ro|>e round the spirit imago of laterite, ns large as four men with 
joined hands might embrace—the image which for benefits in this 
world was reverently worshipped by the whole island of Ceylon— 
and bare it away; moreover ho took the holy tooth also, ^ben 
ho awoke, Dhatusena, king of Ceylon, trembled exceedingly with 
great fear and dread. And the ship sent by Anawrahtaminsaw, 
because it was helped by Sakra, reached Ceylon island in seven 
daya And the envoys offered the Ceylon king their presents 
together with the white elephant sent by AnawrahtamiDsaw, and 
spake the reason of their coming. 

The Great Chronicle says the Ceylon king was Sinsangbabodhi. 
But king Sirisanghabodhi, eighty’Seveoth in descent from king 
Yijaya, became king only in tho I07th year of the religion, or 541; 
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that ill in the time o£ NarapatisitUui donor of the nine ia^a images. 
This itrongiy confliote vrith the date given in the Great Clironiolo 
itselfi which stateo that Anawrahtaminsawi who became king in 
879, died in 802 (abolishing khachoftaika). This date in the Great 
Cbronido conflicts not only with the Dipavamsa and Colavamsa and 
otherSi but also with the scribes of the Kalyani inscriptions, ike. 
When Anawrahtaminsaw became king in the year 879, it was con> 
temporary with the sixth year of prosperity of king Dhatusena of 
Ceylon. 

When the king of Coylon heard all the charge of Anawralita* 
minsaw his heart was full of joy and tenderness, and ho went to 
the jifalihad whore the holy rolic lay, sajdng, *As my friend hatli 
charged me, I mil make request, that he may worship it'; and he 
pleaded with great hononr and reverence. And the holy tooth 
adorned itself with tlio thirty-two greater and eighty Iceeor signs 
and the six rays of noble men, and rose all-glorious with grace 
transcendent shouldering all the eight priestly requisites, and al)odG 
passing to and fro in tiie sky. And tlio Cuylon king setting n|)oii 
bis head a gem-embroidered casket fraught witli the nine jewelsi 
pleaded with reverence devoutly. And lo { from the holy tooth 
pi'oceedcd yet soother tooth, and they passed to and fro in the sky 
as if two Lords had appeared. Whon ho saw it the Geylon king 
mode long entreaty that the tooth which had proceeded should 
settle on his head; and it descended from tho sky and settled on 
the top of the gem-embroidored casket on tho king^s h(^. And 
tho king bare it on his head to the harbour and descending nouk* 
deep into the water set it on the sliip. Moreover lie chaigcd them 
my friend Anawrahtaminsaw descend, as 1 have done, 
neok-deep into the water and bear it on bis head.' And the envoys 
set it in a pyalikad richly fiaught with gems, and conveyed it 
reverently and well. Then they sailed with tlio help of Sakra from 
the island of Ceylon and reached the port of Lokananda in seven 
days. 

Anawrahtaminsaw, hearing that they had come bringing the holy 
tooth in the ship he sent to the island of Ceylon, was glad, and bo 
mounted the white elephant called PuUpyon, and wont forth to meet 
the tooth as far as the port S wMawkyo. And because king Anawrahta 
met it not as the Ceylon king hod charged, hut met it riding on 
elephant) the ship whereon the tootli was laid returned and stood in 
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tlio sea. Some records siate that the ahip retamed as far as Ceylon. 
When the ship retuiued Anawrahtammsaw was aore perplexed^ and 
pleaded with great honour and reverence. Then at last the ship 
whereon tire tooth was laid cane near, and the king descended 
neok-deop into the water, and setting the gem-embroidered casket 
on his hood, surrounded with an innumerable host of ministers, 
fighting men, and followers, ho bore it to the golden throne. And 
when ho reached the golden palace he caused it to rest before the 
palaco in a j/yaiUad richly overlaid with jewels, and paid great 
honour and reverence. 

[^Anatoraila^i paffodut.] But Shin Arali&n spake on this wise to 
tho king: * Far bettor will it be to build a xerli where all bdngs 
may worship during tho full five thousand years of the religion, 
than to keep the holy tooth within the palace and worship it there.' 
So Anawraixtaminsaw for the benefit of al! beings set tho holy 
tooth in a jewelled }i^Uk<u\ on a jewelled white elephant and set it 
free, saying, * Kneel wheresoever it be pleased to rest I' And the 
white elephant ascended and knelt at Shwezigon where the frontlet- 
relic was enshrined. So Anawrahtaininsaw enshrined the holy 
tooth in Shwezigon. And the king made a solemn vow and said: 
' If verily I am to attain Buddhahood, let another holy toolh proceed 
from the first.' And )o t another tootli proceeded; and he laid it 
on Uie white elephant and set it free again, and made a solemn vow, 
saying, * Kneel wheresoever it be pleased to rest I' And the white 
elephant ascended and knelt at the top of Mt Tangyi. There he 
built a and enshrined it Yet again the king made a solemn 
vow, and set it free, that it might kneel wheresoever the holy tooth 
was fain to rest The white elephant knelt at Lokanaoda where 
the ship from Ceylon had put in. There he built a ledi and 
enshrined it Yet again he made a solemn vow, and yet another 
tooth proceeded. He laid it on the white elephant once more and 
set it free, and the white elephant knelt on the top of Mt Tuywin. 
Thereon he built a tedi and eeshrined it Yet again he made 
a solemn vow, and yet another tooth proceeded. He laid it on tho 
white elephant once more and set it free; and the white elephant 
went eastwards, and having lain for a while on Mt Thalyaung went 
thenoe and ascended Mt Hkaywe, and went thence and knelt on 
Mt. Pyok. There Anawnbtaminsaw built a sedi and enshrined it 
Moreover thinking that on Mt Thalyaung and Mt Hkaywe also 
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he ihonld build zedi, he built one on each and enshrined n^uty 
relics of the snored body. Tims desiring that the religion might 
endure full five thousand yean for the benefit of all creatures, he 
built tali to enshrine Cve holy teeth, and with great honour and 
revoioncc culled bis blcBeing upon them. 

186. zzttdinff qf KyattcUfAa, Nya JKwsyu, Pya and 

Hpi Ut Vita Pegn to http in the mr. 

[KyansiUha tavet P^.] One day it waa reported: »Au host of 
Gywan warriors hath marched on Ueea Pegu, Send us help to 
fight them!' Said Anawrahiamlnsaw, 'Good horsemen, four 
hundred thousand, shall bo sent to succour you 1' So the meseengors 
returned. And the king caused hia four captains—Kyanzittha, 
Nga Htweyu, Nga Lonlephpfe, and Nyaung-n Hpi—to disguise 
them in the garb of spirits, and with their followers and fourscore 
Kala footruoners go to help in tlie war. Now when they came 
the king of Ussa Pegu spake words of dudgeon: ' Horsemen four 
hundred thousand were to be sent; and forsooth four horsemou 
oome I * But the four riders on demon horses said,' Spoaketh he thus 
about us?^; and they discovered divon feats of skill and prowess 
in such places as cucumber plantations. And the king of Ussa 
Pegu and all the people marvelled and extolled them saying, 
'They are not men but spirits. We have never seen—nay, wo 
have never heard of their like.' And the king was glad and offered 
store of presonts. Now when tlie Gywan warriors camo up with 
a great host of horse and elephants, the demon lioraemen charged 
into their midst, splitting the Gywan army into four divisions; 
and the generals of thoee four divisions—Aukbraran, Aukbrar^, 
Aukbtabon, and Aukbrapaik—they captured alive. And the 
Gywan warriors dropped their arms and weapons from their bands 
and fied with naught hut a loincloth. The four demon horsemen 
presented the four generals they had captured to the Usea king; 
and he was exceeding glad and gave them great rewards. 

[Princeu Mani*anda.'\ Now the Ussa king sent to Anawia* 
btaminsaw bis daughter os a gift. Her name was Manisanda 
She was his favourite daughter, and of golden colour, and her 
weight was just that of an image of a lion. Moreover he sent 
the sacred relic worshipped by tlie line of Ussa kings, who kept 
it in a golden casket. And the four demon horsemen took each 
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their turn to convey the prinoess Manisaoda. One day when it 
waa Kyanzittha's tarn to watch, he lay with her, and lo \ when 
they weighed her against the lion-image, the lion-weight waa light, 
and the body of the princess heavy. And the three captains when 
tliey knew it told Anawrahtaminsaw that so it was while Kyan* 
zittha took In's turn to watch. 

Anawrahtaminsaw waxed exceeding wroth 
and cried: * Did ho so ? Showed he no reverence to sach a king 
as I?' And he glowet’cd on him nnd bound him with ropes, and 
hurled at him the Areimlama lanoe. But Kyanzittha's Jkarfua was 
not yot fulfilled, and ho escaped, for the blow fell upon the rope 
that bound him, that it snapped. And Kyanzittha caught up the 
Areindama lanoe and fled. He went out by the Nyaungzi gate 
and reached the Myitnasokkate landing-place, and seeing the boat 
of a fisherman in mid-river he sought conveyance to the farther 
shore; but the boatman abode feigning not to hear him; wherefore 
he tJirust at the boat with his lance, and lo I when it felt the lance, 
tho boat came up to the bank and he crossed over to the kalagyavutf 
on Aungiha shore. 

But the king sent seven Knla footrunuers to pursue and slay 
him. Anti as Uiey pursued they said, * Kyanaittha Is a man of 
glory. While ho scoth ns, we may not catch him. We must catch 
him while he is asleep.* Now Kyanzittha was faint with weariness 
and hunger; and when he readied tlie forest ho drove tlio Areindama 
lance into the g^und and set himself to sleep. But how often 
soever be planted it, the lance fell. And Kyanzittha was wroth, 
and he flung it into tlie forest. And lo ! the seven Kala foot- 
runners lay in wait peeping from a bush to catch him; and the 
lance pierced them, and laced tliem, as it were, upon a string. 
And Kyanzittha slept. When he awoke he entered the forest to 
pick up the lance, and behold, the lance liad laced the seven Kala 
footnioners, as it were upon a string. Seeing it he thought, 

* Verily the king, the lord of my food, desireth my death nnd from 
his heart hath purposed it I' So lie picked up the lance and went 
north to Kyaungbyu. 

\TkapilmIa.'] In that place tliere dwelt the niece of a noHi saint, 
and she was very beautiful \rith all the signs of royalty, great and 
small. And the monk, her node, was skilled in the Vedas, and be 
took his niece's horosoopo and looking at it said, * My sister and my 
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brotUer-iO'law once spake to me on this mse: *' Our daughter was 
dressing cotton and she fell aslaop, and as she slept bees clave 
to tlie hem of her skirt. Sorely a man of gloiy shall visit herl" 
Know therefore that thou shalt have him do thee obeisance. On 
such a day thy future husband shall come from the south-west and 
ask for water. Ho who asketh water is thy futnro husband. On 
such a day bo ready with good food and drink I' 

When tho day spoken of by the was oomo, KyunKittha 
visited that place. He came trifling his lance, and seeing tbo 
maiii’t lueoe that she was goodly to look upon^ ho said, * Vritheo, 
give water I* and plucking a lime from a sour lime tree in tho 
monastery, ho peeled it with tho Arcindama lance and began to 
eat it; and it tasted sweet and doloctable. When the muifi saw 
him eating thus with relish, ho asked for it and uto it, anil lot 
it tasted sweet and delectable as tho food of spirits. And ho 
thought, 'When this stronger pluckotb and giveth it, tho sour 
limo liath a swoct and luscious taste. Ho is no common man, 
but a man of glory {* So he bade his niece and caused her to 
offer him water. And the niece, Thambula, came softly and gave 
him water and offered him tlie good food she liad made ready. 
And when he had (Ntrtakeo of the food and drink she offered him, 
Ryanzittlm said, * Minister to mo I I trust my life to tlioo t' And 
ilie niece Tliambula consonted and ministei'od to him well. 

\The hair rdiet.'\ Anawrahtamineaw built a pagoda over 
tlte sacred hair-rolio presonted by tho Ussa king, and worshipped it. 
Tlmt pagoda he named Mahapeinn^ This is the history of tl)e 
sacred hairs presented by tlie Ussa king. King Dwiittabaung 
destroyed the todi built by Balika—one of tho two built by the 
brothers Taphussa and Balika—and taking the four hairs built 
a gedi at Tbarehkittara and worshipped it. On the destruction 
of Tharehkittara the Tolaing kings destroyed thatrsdi and removed 
once more tho four hairs. Two hairs they enshrined in tho 
Shwemawdaw pagoda, and one at Kyaikko. One hair was that 
which the succession of Talaing kings worshipped, keeping it in 
a gem-embroidered caeket in the palace. But it is said in the 
Nalatsdhatuvamsa that Jeyasena the Naga king stole two sacred 
hairs and that Taphussa and Balika noticed it not, and that 
while king Kakavanna reigned in the island of C^lon certain 
noble saints took tliotn from the place where they lay, hidden in 
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MoliAmangalA pagodn in Inlce Sera. 

[AfauuAa.] Moreover AnawrahU dedicated Manuha the Talting^ 
king with all hie family attendants to the ShwezigoQ pagoda, his 
work of merit. Manuha wag their head. 

[Anawi'oAta*M toomea.] Sawlo was tho only son bom of Aggama- 
hosi, oliiof queen of king Anawrahta. Tho handmaids of queen 
Aggamahesi woro five hundred danghten of chief ministers wealing 
livory orownod with ruby, and hair done in the stylo; 5vo 
hundred daughters of ministers wearing livory crowned with 
omeraJd, and hair done in the falriu-HyU style; five hundred 
daughters of ministors wearing livery crowned witli diamond, and 
hair done in the style. Tho four daughters of rich men 

wearing livery orownod with pearl, tho fifty humpbacked women, 
the fifty bandy-legged women, who served the king, all wore 
necklaces crowned with gold. Moreover he had women as hiu^ists, 
women to blow trumpets and sound drums, tabors, and castanets; 
only women might play mnsic before him, Manisanda, daughter 
of the Ussa king, be named Tbirieandadovi and kept her in a jewelled 
ftyaUhnil, Tho handmaids that surrounded queen Thiiisandsdovi 
were threo Imudrcd daughters of ministers wearing livery crowned 
with ruby, and hair done in the /«/« stylo; threo Imndred daughters 
of ministers wearing livery crowned witli emerald, and hair done in 
thoy/7^/n-Ry^ style; three hundred daughters of ministen wearing 
livery crowned with diamond, and hair done in tho yuhin-ncha style. 
Thirty humpbacked, thirty bandy-legged women wearing livery 
crowned with gold, women to sound tabors, together with women- 
drnmmcrs, womcn-harpists, and womcn-trumpetcra, had daily to 
make music before her. 

187. Of tie jxikio^ ys, and manaeteriee, dam»t ehanitdt^ rdMervoiri, and 
eanaU^ tofiich it wougkt and Jinuied toiereeoever he went rM^xsisy tie 
eowiry with kit hott of foilotoera. 

[AnatotaMt fore^.'\ The host that followed Anawrahtaminsaw, 
it is said, were thirty and eight white elephants, eight hundred 
thousand black elephants, eight million horses, one hundred and 
eighty million fighting men, eight hundred thousand kyaw boats, 
ilaiofa, ika boats, and hugek boats. In going the circuit of his 
country with his followers and visiting the Kala countiy of Bengal, 
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he left human tnmges of stono, as well as many Ogures of tabors, 
harps, trumpets, cymbals, tambours, castanets, wsyo drums, horns 
and bugles, fiutes and clarinets, with dancers, saying, ' Hereafter 
when my great and glorious sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons 
come this way, let music be performed I' Thence going throughout 
all the parts of Burma he built in every quarter pagodas, 
monasteries, and rest-houses, and rotnmed home to 

Pngarama. When bo arrived, being very htithful in tho Lord's 
religion, ho had tho tliirty sets of Pitakas copied from tho Mun 
character into the Burmese character, appealed to noblo saints and 
had them oftentimes collated, and placed thorn in a pgallkad riohly 
fraught with gems, and caused them to bo taught the noblo Order. 

[J^ans.] Moreover, thmughout all thox>art6 of Burma, wherosoevor 
they were needed, he made dams, channels, reservoirs, and canals. 
Coming to L^win in tlie south, he ascended Mt Thalyaung and 
looked, and seeing that it wonld bo a great benefit to all beings for 
full five thousand years of the religion to dam up at divers stages 
the water foiling from the top of Mt. Knyut and make the fields 
drink thereof, he and his seventy-two million fighting men made four 
dams near the Panyaung river—Kiota, Nganaingthin, Pyuungbya, 
and Gumd. These dams together with Nwatek, Kunhse, and 
Gutaw on the river Mekiikara, seven in aB, Anawrahtaminsaw 
mnde, creating eight hundred thousand pi of r 03 ral measure. 
Ryaussh was made by Nampatisithu of Pagan; Thinlwh dam in 
ti )0 reign of ShwenAUshin of Mylnming when the Tarope came 
to Myinzaing. Hsitaw dam was made by king Swasawkh of 
Ava. Ngakyi dam was made later when MyobyhNarapati reigned 
in Ava. 

\Ffoniier tovnt ami fodre*»e».'\ King Anumddhadeva, having 
ascended tlie throne in the year 379, in hU sixteenth year, 895, on 
Friday the twelfth waxing of 'fobaung, began to build at the solf- 
same hour these forty-three towns, to prevent mixture with the 
Shan Yuns, who dwelt with the Burmese kingdom of Tampadipa 
and Kamboja kingdom ruled by Maw kings of tho Shan country 
of Maw: Kaungsin, Kaungton, Ngayon, Ngayin, Shwegu, Yinhkb, 
Mota, Katha, Htikyin, Myataung, Tagaimg, Hinmamaw, Kyan- 
hoyap, Sani])anago, Ngasingu, Konthaya, Magwe, Taya-aung, Ot, 
Yenantha, Nagamank, Yinmsth, Sonmyo, Tonpon, Mattaya, 
Tbekkhkyin, Wayindot, Taungbyongyi, Myotin, liobe, Shinmatek, 
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Mekhkan, Taon, Myinzaing^, Mjrittha, Haing;tek» Tha^ra, 
Nyaongyan, Shwcmyopeppa, Myohla, Kdlin, Ksnra, Baranathi. 
Moreover in his own country of Burma he built fortified towns, 
chief of which was Theinpya, sapplyin^ each a levy of one thousand, 
eight hundred, four hundred, tlirce hundred, two hundred, one 
hundred, eighty, fifty, thirty or twenty men. Wlieu the captain 
of the Law made the circuit of the oountry, a troop of armed 
soldiers must follow him, according to the number assigned thorn. 

[KalanixytfMhtih huildt JIaingUk,'\ Tho minister Kalaminyh* 
sishsin was charged to build tho forty-three towns bogluniug with 
Kaungsin, Kanngton and ending Taung-u, RMin, Hswa, Baranathi. 
Ho was clearing the surface of tho ground to build a town, when, 
from tho north, a tuskloss elephant came up and passed along east> 
ward. That day be began to build the town, and because of the 
upcoming of the tusklcss elephant he named it Ilaingtek. Later 
this minister Myinyteishsin, builder of the town Haingtek, devised 
evil against king Anawrahta and met his panishment and died, 
and become a spirit. 

\Anau>raAta*t paso<la$^ In the year 401, on his return from baild* 
ing the Pawrithat pago^ in Nyaungshwo Intein, king Nawralita 
found that the mot-htaw zedi, built by king Bhommasoka over the 
relio of the Lord’s eye-socket, was in ruins and covered with jungle, 
underwood, and thicket. From within the tzdi a golden fly, ^ 
large as a peafowl, took on radiant colours and wrought miraoles; 
and the king was glad and built it up again and called it Shweyin- 
myaw pagoda. When he returned, his masters of white magic and 
learned bmhmans, his masters of black magic and learned men 
entreated liim to enter Haingtek town, and Nawrahtaminsaw 
entered it. Therein he built a udi and called it Payabla. More¬ 
over the handmaidens built Yinhla Hkankyi yu, and Hpayayu. 
He built a gu and called it Minyi after Minydsisbsin hU minister, 
founder of towns, who died and became a spirit. North of the 
town, moreover, ho built a spirit-house for the people to worship. 
He kept twenty headmen in twenty villages within the area. Tho 
eleven LMwin villages built by Anawrahtaminsaw ore these : PlnU, 
Myitmana, Myittha, Myinhkontaing, Yamon, Panaii, Mekbkara, 
Tabyottha, Thintaung, Tamoebso, and Hkanlu. Wlien thus he 
bad finished all his dams, channels, reservoirs, and canals, he called 
the spirits of trees and of the earth to witness, and planted a palmyra 
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tree at the foot of Mt. Pyek laying* When I become king once 
more in Pagarama, let the palmyra seed sproat! ’ 

[Death of Anawrahia^ Now a email frog one day croaked rnider 
the lodge where the king abode. And king Anawrahta questioned 
hie masters of white magic and black, saying' What meanoth it, this 
frog’s croaking?’ Hie masters of white magic and black made 
answer *Tho male frog is dead, and the young female frog 
lamentetb, bearing hor husband's corpso upon her book.* And tho 
king questioned them yet again saying 'What meanoth it?' They 
said * Great Lord 1 Verily it means thy ruin at tho hands of an 
enemy I Ere thou enter the homeland of Arimaddana Pugarama, 
thou sbalt enter tho happiness of the worltl of spirite I ’ Said 
Anawrahtaminsaw * Ye utter such words to such a king as I ? 
Hoi minions, make Bcaroh and see if there bo vorily a young 
female frog bearing her husband's corpse upon her book 1' So his 
minions dug up tho earth and looked, and lo t there was a female 
frog bearing her husband's corpso upon her back, and they pro« 
sented it to the king. Put tho king waxed exceeding wroth and 
swelled with royal pride, and he looked iron fettors on his masters 
of white magic and blaok and cast them into prison, 

Thereafter he mounted the white elephant Thanmyinxwa, and 
surrounded by seven thousand ministers be returned with his four¬ 
fold army to the homeland Pugarama. Ho reaohod Pugarama and 
entered the Tharapaka gate when an hunter came and imported: 
'A wild bu&lo called Cakkhupala is ravaging Aungtha Myicoho, 
so that tho people dai^ not go abroad.' And the moral of 
the king's former acts was exhausted; and having entered the 
Tharapaka gate so far as the elephant's right foot, yot he entered 
not tho palace, but turned back with his followers, to the end that 
ho might charge and kill the buffalo with his elephant, and so 
he marched to Myiocho Aungthu. When he oame and saw the 
buffalo, he opened the good and let loose Tbonmyinzwa upon whose 
back be woe riding. But that buffalo was not of natural kind, 
but because of the evil harma of his put acts had become a bo&lo; 
wherefore be cliarged and reached over the back of the royal 
elephant and gored the king to death. The seven thonaand 
ministers and the host of ffghting men that followed after, broke 
up and scattered in confusion. 

This is the story of that wild buffalo. It was an enemy in 
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a previouB life, and liad become a hin tree*spiiit dwelliag iu a lein 
tree, AnawrabtaminEsaw marebiog to the Tarop country came to 
the Itin tree, and said, ^IjoI I, the king, ha^e come. Yet this 
lein tree-spirit comoth not down from the lein tree, bat behold, 
there be is, abiding therein ( Shall it be ever so?’ And he made 
Kyanzittha strike him with the Aroindama cane. Now the tiurit 
hod not the power to defend himself, for it was a cane given by 
Sakta, bat he trembled and came down and fled. From that day 
forth he plotted only evil against AnawrahU. While the king’s 
moral karma was strong his plots availed not, bitt when the king’s 
evil karma gave him occasion they availed him, insomueh that the 
king died. 

Now the Ui% tree-spirit and tlic Naga snatched the king’s body, 
and tbero was war. Tlien Sakiw took and buried it on Mt. Oaodba- 
madana. Elsewhere it is written that it was buried on Mt. Yepula. 
The place on the hill-top east of Mt. Tangyi, where the Naga 
and the spirit snatched the royal corpse, is still known as Mt. Lu. 

[Extant of ki* kin/f^om.1 Anawrahtaminsaw was a king full of 
glory, might of arm, and dominion, aud these were the boundaries 
of his kingdom: westward, the Kala country Pateikkara; in the 
Dorth-wost comer, Kadn-nganagyi-yedwtnmi; northward, the 
Tarop country, also called Oandliala; in the north-east oorner, 
the Pantho coontry, also called Kavanti; eastward, the Pinka 
country known as Sadeittlia; in the south-east comer the country 
of tlio Oywans, also known as Arawsa, When he wished to march 
upon another country he marshallod his four hundred thonsand 
katln and ittukjfin boats, and bis four million kiatcffa and kyaw 
boats. Ho marshalled the latter cast and west toNvards the upper 
country. On the oast side of the river, it is said, they reached 
from Pugarama to the site of Ava. Moreover, when he marshalled 
them on the west side of the river it is said they itaohed from 
Taungponnyaunghla to Sagaing. His four hundred thousand katln 
and Innkyiu boats of war he marshalled east and west towards the 
lower coontry. When bo maralialled them on the east side from 
Pugarama it is said they reached even to Tbarehkittara. When 
he marshalled them on the west side also from Taungponnyaunghla 
it is said they reached even to Protue Hpo-u-maw. 

Thus this noble king, full of glory, might of arm, and dominion, 
who for full thirty-three years of royal prosperity had advanced 
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tlie welfare of tbo religion, hie own wol&ire, and Lliat of the 
generations of his sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons, died at 
the ago of seventy-five. Thirty-three yesrs he was in the nother 
house j he flourished for forty-two. About the time of his 
death hoes clave to tho throne door of the palace; an ogre laughed 
from the top of the Thamhagale; tho lustre of tho royal swonl 
faded; a vulture alighted on the palace; the deinnetihi coincided 
with tho Uinffjfan, Tho day of hit birth was Tuesday. 

138. Of king Sawlu* 

[tSbter/a’e In the year 421 his son Sawlu beoamo king. 

When he was a hiahe, and tho feeding ceremony ^vas held, Sawlu 
ate not the egg mode ready at the bead of the re|)ast, hut ato 
one placed beneath it. When tho wise saw it, they said, 'During 
his reign the royal line will break ! * 

\IIu Soon after king Sawlu ascended tho Ihrono tho 

queen Uhsauppon ended her iarmi ; so to Thirisandadovi, davigbtor 
of the Ussa king, he gave the name Hkin-u and tho place of 
Uhiauppan. 

[HU iraaiment <f KgaHtiUka,^ Now Shin Arahan and all the 
ministers and headmen of villag^ and circles spake unto tho king, 
saying, 'Kyanzittha ia one who should not ^ parted from thy 
side. Becall him from hiding and wandering mi ilie wind I' So 
king Sawlu sent for him. Now Kyonzittha commanded Thombula, 
niece of the mahli, who was with child, saying, 'When tho child 
within tlioe is born, if it bo a girl, sell this ring and nourish bor 
with tho price thereof. If a hoy is bom, bring tho eon and tlio 
ring.’ And he came to Pugarama and attached himself to king 
Sawlu. One day because the concubines said that he had speech 
ouce more with queen Hkin-u, his provincial prosperity was forfeited, 
and he was sent back to Dala in the lower country. And the 
ministers said, * Great king I when once thy fatlier was wrotli with 
him and he hid, thou wast fain to recall him. Now that thou, 
great king, art wroth with him and he is kept in Dala, it is not 
meet that he be parted from thy side. Let him be recalled forth¬ 
with t' So king Sawlu was mindful of the government of villages 
and the kingdom, and recalled him, and when be returned he gave 
him his old provincial prosperity. 

. [Hga JiantanJiaM’* Moreover, he gave the town of Ussa 
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Pegu to Nga Ramankan, his 10101*^8 sod. Ono day the king and 
Kga Ramaukan played at dice, ami Nga Ramankan won, and 
he rose up and clapped hia elbows. Said king Sawla, *Tbou hast 
won a mere game of dice, and dost thou arise and clap thine 
elbows 7 If thou art a man, rebel with Pegu thy province I * * In 
sooth?' asked Nga Ranuinkau. 'Wo kings/ quoth the king, 
'should we utter aught but sooth ?' 

\Th« UaUlt if Pyedawthul] Now Nga Ramaukan had been 
plotting already, and he went to Pegu his proviuco and coUeoting 
a force of soldiers and an host of elephants and horses bo advanced 
on Pugarama by water and land. Before he reached it ho abode 
encamped at the island of Pyedawtho. When king Sawlu heard 
that Nga Ramankan had marched as far as the island of Pyedawthu 
be straightway sent forth Kyanziitba with a large force of soldiers 
and an host of elephants and liorses, and the king marched after 
with the rcargoanl. Now Nga Ramankan thought: 'Kyanzittha 
is skilful in war. Victory will not be easy save by crooked ways 
and stratagems.' Thus laying it to heart, with strips of bamboo ho 
fashioned false arrays of elephants and Iiorses, and placed ibcui 
in swampy and muddy places, and set howdahs thereon, and framed 
also human figures to hold shields of every kind, round and 
embossed, oblong and convex. 

King Sawlu and Kyanxittlia encamped when they reached the 
island of Fyedawtlia, saying, ' It is too late io^ay. To-morrow wo 
shall fight.' Then in the dim moonlight Nga Ramankan came 
forth and provoked them to do battle; so they followed and fought 
without heed or observation. And the king, thinking that an 
clephant-figuro set in the mud was n real elephant, set forth to 
fight, and Thanmyinzwa, the royal elephant he was riding, fell into 
the mud and stuck. And king Sawlu climbed down from hia back 
and ran, and entering a hole in a banyan tree in the foi*est abode 
there. And Thanmyinzwa was captured, and the whole army was 
despoiled and fled; there was none to stop them. 

[KyatuiUha*B Now Kyanzittha rode all night on horse¬ 

back from Tauogkwin and reached Pugarama early in the morning. 
And the chief ministers and councUlore who abode in Pugarama 
said to Kyanzittha,' When our lord king Sawlu is not, there is no 
other king to reign over us than thou t' And they opened him 
the gate and gave him the five royal emblems. But Kyanzittha 
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fiftid, * I will seo drat whether juy lord tho king is or is not. If my 
lord liveth I will take and set him on the throne.’ So he placed 
the royal emblems which the ministers had offered him in front of 
the Shw&Bigon. 

[Capture BawtH."] Now Nga Ramnnkan said,*! must not 
slacken till I seize Sawlu and Kyanzittha 1' So ho mustered his 
forces and tarried awhile, securely building up a great army. 
Meantime the king Sawlu bad eaten nothing for three meals and 
was exceeding hungry; and he came out of tho hole in tlic 
banyan and met a soldier of Nga Eamankan gathering fuel, and 
lo I ho was eating his rice. * Tako thou this priceless ringsaid 
tho king, *and give mo thy rice bundle. But tell nono that tliou 
hast found me (’ So shut ho his mouth, and tho fucl-gathcrcr gavo 
him his rice bundle and said, ‘ Eat t ’ King Sawlu ate and abode 
there, entering the hole in the banyan. And the fuel-gatbereV went 
away with tho ring in his waistband. 'When he reached the army 
be could not refrain from showing it to his comrades, asking *Of 
what value is it?’ Now it was a pricelcas nng; so at last Nga 
Raman came to hear thereof, and when he had taken and looked 
at it he knew it to be Sawin’s ring; and ho examined the fuel- 
gatherer by torture, placing him in a press. And the fuel>gatheror 
was in grievous pain and answered according to tho truth, and thus 
Sawlu was cairtured and kept in bonds. 

[KyauiiUka triet io reeciie Aiw.] TJien Nga Raman took Sawlu 
and came up by watm* and land and abcxlo encamped with a gi'cal 
army at Myinkaha. And Kyanzittha said, *1 will steal my lord 
and set him on the throne I * And ho stole him from the place 
where he was kept. Now while Kyanzittlia bare him on hie 
shonldcr Sawlu thought, * Kyanzittha is one whom my father hatli 
injured, whom I have injured. Methinks he stcaleth mo to kill 
mel But Nga Raman is sou of my tutor and mth mo hath 
sucked together the same breasts. Surely he will not kill mo t' 
And 1)6 cried aloud,' KyanzitUm is stealing mo 1 ’ And Kyanzittha 
forsook him, saying, * Yilc king I Foul king i Stay then to die at 
tlie hands of the Talaings a do^s death, a pig’s death i ’ 

[AyafteUMt escape,'] Now the soldiers of Nga Raman followed 
quickly and surrounded him, and be went down into the water and 
swam westward. And seeing him aweary, the Mahagiri spirit 
created him an island aud cried with the voice of a myiUwe bird. 
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And when KyansittUa ascended the islet and rested, the Mahagiri 
spirit took the guise of fishermeD, father and son, and conreyed 
liim in a sroall iannock boot to the bank at Aungtha When he 
reached the farther bank at Aongtha be crossed to Kyabkapwora 
and went north to seek for the hnntor Nga Sio. 

\Tke keadwan qf Nsaklihiaiug.'\ When he came to NgahUhlaing 
he asked for cucumber from tho plantation worked by the village^ 
headman of Ngahtihlaing. Now the Htihlaing headman was a 
roan of groat strengtli j he had no door to bis garden but a fence 
of thoroe as high as an elephant, and he went in and out by leap* 
ing it. Said he to Kyanzittha, 'If thou canst enter like me by 
leaping, tlion mayest eat my cucumber!' And Kyanzitlha entered 
losing with the help of his lance and plucked and ate of the 
encumber and strung some together with a creeper and came out 
leaping over the thorn-fence, as high os an elephant. Seeing it, 
the villago-headman of Ngahtihlaing thought, 'This is no common 
roan. He is one great and glorious. It were well surely to trust 
my life to himl' And he offered him his daughter; die had 
beauty and the signs great and small; and he himself served him 
as his slave. Thenceforth Kyanzittha was known as Htihlaingshin. 

\Tk« hnuter Nga A'm.] So ho abode at Htihlaing village and 
mustered his forces and sought for tlio hunter Nga Sin. And the 
banter Nga Sin, hearing tliat Kyanzittha sought for him, was 
afraid, and bo crossed to Ngasinka and fled. The place is still 
known as Ngasinku. The place where he split the cutch and mode 
himself a bow is still' known as Shahkwe. Tho place where Kyon* 
zittha made search for him is still known as Sbeinpaka. The place 
wUei*o Nga Sin, tlie hunter, was caught is still known as Ngasin- 
kaing. Htihlaingshin Kyanzittha, when he had won the Htihlaing 
headman and the hunter Nga Sin, mustered his forcee and held court 
in eleven villages in the south. Nga Htihlaing held court at Nga¬ 
htihlaing; the place is still known as Ngahtihlaing. The place in 
the south where Nga Sin the huuter held court with his army is 
still known ns Ngasiukaing. 

[3/aytc ritu at Lkdmn.'] Now all the horsemen and footmen 
and elephantry approached Kyanzittha because of the prophecy 
made of old by the wise that Kyanzittha would be king. And tho 
Htihlaing monk Shin Poppa performed many magical rites. This 
is how bo performed them. He recited charms over minium and 
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olnnab&r imd drew Hgures of the son and moon on the frontlets of 
elephants, on saddle pommels, on shields of every kind, round and 
embossed, oblong and convex, and on standards of war, and sur* 
rounded them with magic charms and sorceries. When he had 
prepared them he piled thorn in rows at LMwin. 

\Nga SatHankaa kiUi dhto/u.] Now when Nga Raniankan found 
Sawlu after Kyanzittlia had forsaken him, ho put him to death at 
Anuradha, whore the bead of Pyuminhti's great bird was buried. 
Thereafter be advanced by water and land, thinking,' Now 1 ehall 
rule in the city of Pugarama I' But tho ministers and lioadmon of 
villages hod spoken: 'liol Kjranzitthu nileth the eleven LMwin 
villages. We may not yet open the gate. It will bo like two 
buffaloes wallowing in one pond, Let him not be king till ho hatli 
fought and oonquered Kyaozittba t * So they abode in security 
and opened not the city gate. 

[ZTi# defeat and dcalk.’\ Then Nga Raman came up country by 
water and land, saying, * I must hrst compass the rutii of Kyau> 
zittha I * He abode at the site of Ava and built up a great army 
on water and land. And Kyanziltha, when he had performed divers 
rites of magic, fought with all his host; and the soldiers of Nga 
Raman were sore afraid, as tliough ho would eat their flesh; and 
the mighty battle was broken. Nga Raman mounted tho golden 
raft of tho nine gems and fled. And all Kyauzittha^i fighting men 
pursued him. When ho reached Myinkaba south of Pugarama, he 
enoaroped and made another stand. And Iltihlaingshin Kyaiu 
zittba abode on the hill of Shwezigon and built up a mighty army. 
Therefore Nga Ramankan durst not stand longer at Myinkaba, but 
fled down country with the golden raft of the nine gems. And 
when Kyanzittba know it he sent Nga Sin the hunter to follow and 
dispatch him. And Nga Sin the hunter caught him up below 
Ywatha; and be climbed a Bg-tree and uttered lovely notes like the 
voice of a bird. When Nga Raman heard that sound ho opened 
the ^vindow of the golden raft and looked saying, * What bird is 
that, uttering notes so sweet and wonderful?' Now he had but 
one good eye; and Nga Sin the hunter, from the place where he 
w*aited peeping, drew his .bow and shot. And it hit tho eye of 
Nga Raman, and be died. The place is still known as Ngasinku. 

fl. A. D. 1059-1064.] King Sawlu had the power neither 
to devise a thing nor to perform it. It was his wont to act so as 
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to grievo tlie hearts of his minisbera and coancillors. The Shwezi- 
gon, which his father left anfimshodj he builded not. He hearkened 
not to the words of tho wise, but lived only for enjoyment. Forty- 
one years in the nether hoas4^ Ove years he flonnshed; he passed at 
the age of forty-six. About the time of his death smoke issued 
from the Pahtodawgyi; the Thursday star fought with tho Satur¬ 
day star. The day of his birth was Wednesday. 

139. Of king HUhlaing$hi» KyanMiUha. 

\KyttnzHMt palace^ In the year 426 Ildhlaingshm Kyanzittlia 
became king. When he had become king he built a palace and 
dwelt tliore, deeming the site a fair one, witli Anawrabtaminsaw's 
palace on the east, on tho north the grave of the skull of the groat 
bird tliat lived in the time of Pyuminbti, on tho west the motk-Ut\p. 
When he ascended the throne he worshipped the spirits.] 

\llu qrteeHt.’\ Bis queens were these: first, Ap^yataua; second, 
Hkin-u, daughter of the Ussa king; third, Hkintan, daughter of 
Htihloing, village-headman; fotirth, Tbambula, niece of Uie mahti. 
She came to him later and be gave her the title Uhsauppan and 
mado her queeu. Of Uiese queens, Apilyatana, tho chief qneon, 
gave birth to a daughter Shwc-ciuthi, queen Uhsauppan to a son. 

[S/tioc^niki and ihe prince (f ^afeikkara^ Now the king loved 
bis daughter Shwe-cinthi and ho kept her in a palace with a single 
post. When the prince of Fateikkara heard thereof, ho set in his 
mouth a live gem and came through the sky: and when he had 
come ho gave the Kyanthaing ministers who guarded her a bribe of 
ten baskets of silver, and booune familiar with 8hwe-eintl)i. And 
Htihlaingshin heard thereof and ho called his ministers and cou- 
snltcd them, saying, 'Whether should I marry my daughter bo the 
prince of Fateikkani. or to Sawyun, my muster's grandson 7' Thus 
made be comparisons. And his ministers answered, 'Great king I 
If thy daughter wed the prince of Pateikkai'a, cre-long this will be 
nougiit but a Kala country I' And the king said,' Sawlu's son 
Sawyun is halt in his feet and cannot walk 1' Nevertheless be 
gave him her in marriage and made him heir. 

Thereafter as Shin Arahau was going to worship at Mohabodhi 
he met the prince of Pateikkara coming through the sky with the 
live gem in his mouth, and he accosted him saying, 'Prince, thou 
shcFuldeet not go. Shwe-einthi hath been given in mariiage to 
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oionabar and drew figiircs of the sun and moon on the frontlets of 
elephants, on ^dlc pommels, oo shields of every kind, round and 
embossed, oblong and convex, and on standards of war, and euT« 
rounded them with cnagto charms and sorceries. When he had 
prepared them he piled them in rows at L^win. 

liamaHkaH killi dhw/?*.] Now wbon Nga Ramankan found 
Sawlu after Kyanzittfaa liad forsaken him, he pub him to death at 
Anuradha, where tlie bead of Fyummhti's great bird was buried. 
Thereafter he advanced by water and land, thinking, 'Now I shall 
rule in the city of Pugarama I' Bnt the ministers and headmen of 
villages had spoken: 'JjoI Kyanzitiha riiloth the oieven LMwin 
villages. We may not yet open the gate. It will be like two 
ImfiTalocs wallowing in one pond. Let him not bo king till lie hath 
fought and conquered Kysuizitiha t * So they ubcKlo in security 
and opened not the city gate. 

[Hu drfeai awl dealA.'] Then Nga Kaman came xip country by 
water and land, saying, *1 must first compass the ruin of Kyau- 
zittba I * He abode at the site of Ava and built up a great army 
on water and land. And Kyanzittha, wbon he had performed divers 
rites of magic, fought with all his host; and the soldiers of Ngn 
Baman wore sore afraid, as though he would eat their flesh; and 
the mighty battle was broken. Nga Raman mounted the golden 
raft of the nine gems and fled. Aud all Kyanzittlia's flgfating mon 
pursued him. When he reached Myinkaba south of Pugarama, he 
encamped and mode another stand. And Htihlaingshin Kyan- 
zittba abode on the hill of Shwozigon and built up a mighty army. 
Therefore Nga Ramankan durst not stand longer at Myinkaba, but 
fled down country with the golden mft of the nine gems. And 
when Kyanzittha knew it he sent Nga Sin the hunter to follow and 
dispatch him. And Nga Sin tlio hunter caught him up below 
Ywatha; and he climbed a flg>trce and uttoi'ed lovely notes like the 
voice of a bird. When Nga Raman heard that sound he opened 
the window of the golden raft and looked saying,' What bird is 
that, uttering notes so sweet and wonderful ?' Now he liad but 
one good eye; and Nga Sin tiie banter, from the place where he 
waited peeping, drew lus bow and shot. And it hit the eye of 
Nga Raman, and be died Tho place is still known as Ngosinku. 

[Shw/tt, fl. A.D. 1059-1064.] King Sawlu had tlie power neither 
to devise a thing nor to perform it. It was his wont to act so as 
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to grieve the hearts of bit minUtert and couocUlore. The ShwczU 
gon, which bit father left anfinislicd, he builded not. Ho hearkened 
not to the words of the wise, but lived only for enjoyment. Forty* 
one years in the nether bouse, Bvo years be flourished; he passed at 
the age of forty^six. About the time of his death smoke issued 
from the Falitodawgyi; the Thursday star fought with the Sator- 
day star. The day of his birtli was Wednesday. 

139. (y king HtiklaUigthin Kganxittha. 

\^KyantiiUia'9 palace^ In the year 426 Iltihlaingshin Kyansittha 
bccaxno king. When lie had become king ho built a palace and 
dwelt tliere, deeming the site a fair one, with AnawraUtaminsaw'a 
palace on the east, on the north the grave of the skull of the great 
bird that lived in die time of Pyuminhti, on tlio west the 
When bo ascended the throne he worshipped the spirits.] 

[IIU His queens were these: flrst^ Apdyatana; second, 

llkin-u, daughter of the Urea king; third, Ilkiotao, daughter of 
Htihlaing, village-headman; fourth, Thambula, niece of tlie maMti, 
She came to him later and be gave her Uio title Ubsaappan and 
made her queen. Of tbese queens, Ap^)'atana, the chief queen, 
gave birth to a daughter Shwe-eiutbi, queen Uhsauppan to a son. 

and Ike prince of Paldkkara,'\ Now the king loved 
his daughter SUwe-einihi and bo kept her in a palace with a single 
post. When the prince of Fateikkara heard thereof, ho set in his 
mouth a live gem and came through the sky; and when be had 
come he gave the Kyanthaiug ministers who guarded her a bribe of 
ten baskets of silver, aud became familiar with Shwe-duthi. And 
Htiblaingshin beard tlicrcof and he called his ministers and con¬ 
sulted tlicm, saying, * Whether should 1 marry my daughter to the 
prince of Fateikkara or to Sawyun, my master’s grandson ?' Thus 
made be comparisons. And hie ministers answered, 'Great king! 
If thy daughter wed the prince of Fateikkara, ere-long this will be 
nought but a Kala country!' And the king said, * Sawlu's son 
Sawyun is halt in his feet and cannot walk I* Nevertheless he 
gave him her in marriage and made him heir. 

Thereafter as Shin Arahau was going to worship at Mahabodbi 
he met the prince of Fateikkara coming through the sky with the 
live gem in his mouth, aud be accosted him saying, * Prince, thou 
shouldest not go. Sbwo-einthi hatli been given in marriage to 
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Sftwyun 1 * 'Hal' quoth fcbe priuce, opeoin^ his mouth; and the 
live gem slipped oat of his mouth, and ho fell from the eky and 
perished. Some chronicles say that bo came through the sky by 
means of a ruby-ring, and meeting Shin Araban and hearing that 
Sbwe-einthi was married to Sawyua ho starved himself and died 
saying,' Let me die if I cannot get her whom I love t' And Shin 
Arahan, who had been his fellow-worahippcr in a former life, 
gathered and kept the bones of the prince of Fatcikkara at the 
place called Wa. 

^Birtk (f AldHHgtiihu^ Soon after his death tho womb of 
Shwe-einthi oonceired, and when the talc of months and days woro 
fulfilled a prince was bom; and lo I the throne-door oponod and 
the great E^hin drum sounded of itself witbont any ono striking 
it. From the day of his birth the prince cried violently and would 
not hold his peace. And king Htablaing questioned his roasters of 
whito magic and black, saying, 'What meanoth my grandson's 
crying ?' And they answered, ' 0 king, ho orlcth bcoauso he is 
fain to know the ^nndariee of the kingdom.' When ho heard 
their words of answer, he wrote thus on gold palmyra: ' Eastward 
the Fantho country, also called Sateittha; south-eastward the 
country of the Oywans, also called Ayoja; southward Nagapat 
Island in mid-ocean; south-westward the l^a country, also known 
as Fatcikkara; in tlie north-west comor Katu-ngan^yi-yepawmi; 
northward the l^uop country, also called Gandhalo.' The prince, 
it is said, ceased not his crying ontil they read aloud in his presence 
the writing on tho gold palmyra. And when hisgrandsire saw the 
miracle, he said,' Let mo wait as an hoir for my grandson's palace 1 * 
And be took the babe in his bosom and ascended the throne and 
anointed him king with the title Thirizeyatiiura. 

[Kola eaplitet^ At the time of his anointing the king's generals 
brought him Kyikala prisoners of war, saying,' We have conquered 
the Kala country with Thandaung and NgathonpinlA* And he 
made the Kalas live in quarters at Singu. 

{The fdlov>-iQerihippert.'\ In a former life the future Htihlaing- 
shin was a king, the future Thirizeyathu, the king's graodson, was 
a prince, the future Shin Arahan was a brahman, the future 
Mahogiii spirit was a rich man's son, and the future Thekminkaton 
was a general. While the future Htihiaingshin was king, these 
five all went to the pagoda and wonbipped. And the prince 
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prayed thtiB: * Id a future tife may 1 be a glorious king I' And 
the son of the brahman prayed: 'May I be a monk whom kings 
shall worship I' And the son of the rich man prayed: ' May 1 be 
a spirit whom kings shall worship 1 ’ The general prayed; ' May 
I be a king, a fellow^bnilder of empire! * And the future Htihlaing* 
shin prayed: 'May I be the lord and governor of these four, 
wheresoever they be boro I' And according aa these five had 
prayed, evon so it camo to {lass: the king became king lllihlaingshin, 
tho prince Thirizeyathura, the brahtnon Shin Arahan, the rich 
man’s son the Mahi^iri spirit, the genera) Thekminkaton. 

\Thekminkat<m^ One day it was told king Utililaingshin that 
Tiiekminkaton was come troubling the border villages. And the 
king set apart a great number of lighting nion and elephants and 
horses to hunt Thekminkaton until they caught him. Then Shin 
Arahan preached before the king and told him of what had l>een of 
yore, and ho said,' O king, sin not Against thy friend who prayed 
witli thee in thy former life!' 

[T^e Mahttffiri Likewise the Mahagiri spirit showed 

himself and forbade the king. Then said king Iltihlamgabin, 
' If the Mahagiri spirit prayed with me of yore, why lieipcd he me 
not when 1 was in misery ? ’ And the Mahagiri spirit answered: 
' 0 king, when Anawrahtaminsaw tied thee with a rope and thrust 
at thee with his spear, and by my help the blow fell on the rope 
that bound tbee and it snapped and thou, O king, wont free, who 
helped tbee but IP' ' Truo I ’ said Htihlaing Kyaozittha,' I knew 
not that the spirit helped me.’ Said the Mahagiri spirit: ' Wlien 
tho battle brake in Taungbkwin and tbou, O king, didst flee in the 
darkness of the night, who but 1 went before thee on a striped 
horse, dressed in a monitor akin, and shewed thee the way ? ’ 
' True I ’ said the king, 'I knew not that it was the spirit’ Said 
the Mahagiri spirit: 'When thou stolest Sawlu and men pursued 
thee, and tbou want aweary and couldst swim no longer, who but 
1 created an islet and cried like the myittwe bird ? Who but I, in 
the guise of fishermen, father and eon, conveyed thee to the fartlier 
bank ai Aungtha in a small iannoei boat?’ 'True!’ said the 
king, ' I knew not that it was the spirit’ So Shin Arahan 
admonished Thokminkaton and stilled the war. 

[T/U conting of Tkambula^ Now ThambuU, niece of the nuUii, 
hod of old been warned by tho king: * If a son bo bom, come 
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bringing me the son and the ring/ When the king hod reigned 
two years she eame leading her son by the hand ; ami be was seven 
yean old. Wiien sho came to Pogarama king Htihlaingshin bad 
his marshalls of war in audience, and she durst not go up into the 
palace but abodo before it and walked up and down, north and 
south, holding her eon by the hand. And the king's minions 
sought to drive her away, saying, 'Woman I Our Xiord the king 
cometb forth. Tarry not hero, but begone I * But TUunibula aaid, 
' I have need to speak unto the king. First lot mo speak I * and 
she abodo and departed not. And the king^s minions spoke of it to 
the king. So he called her in; and when he saw Thambula and 
her son he spake in the midst of bis ministers saying, 'Great 
favour, verily, bath this lady shown me 1' And he called his son 
and took him to his bosom, and ho said, 'Men say that thu 
MU cometb first and the grandson last Yet but now I have 
anointed my grandson king, and lo! tbo grandson is first and 
the son last!' Tberoaftor he appointed Thambula, niece of the 
mahfi, his queen with the title Uhsauppan, and gave iior son 
the name of Ze)'alikittara and mado bins luler of Dhafifiavati and 
the seven lull-tracts. 

[Paffajon ami Aph^atana pag<K}a9.'\ Once when Sawlu was wroth 
with him, and bis prosperity and followeiB were forfeited, king 
Htihlaingshin slept alone in a grazing-ground for hoi-ses; and 
while he slept a young Noga come and watched over him. At 
that place, whon he became king, he built tlie Nagayon pagoda. 
At the place called Apdyalana be built a gn and called it Ap^yatana. 

ArahaH and KyansittkaJ] In a former life Shin Arahau 
was a monk, and king Htihlaingshin a puppy who followed tlie 
monk wheresoever he went. One day the puppy died, and tliu 
monk in pity gathered the bones and kept them in an heap. At 
the place where the heap of bones lay a tree had grown, and when¬ 
ever the tree shook in the breeze the king's head suffered pain. 
Though all hia masters of magic treated him with medicine he 
might not be relieved. When Shin Arahan heard of it ho preached 
before the king and told him of what hod been of yore; and he 
took the bones and gave them to the king, who buried them well. 

140. Of the rehni/dfng <^f jxtgoda, AMtorahtamutaw^a Kork 

of merit, by king HtiklaiAgthin KyantiUhu, 

[5%n< Araiau'i remotuinfice.'] Now Shin Arahan sptikc Ibos to 
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file king*: '0 king^ AnAwrahUminsaw built the zison over the 
relics of the Lord's frontlet and the tooth. He Bniahed not the 
work wholl/j but he finished only the tbree terraces. His son 
Sawlu became king and lived only in the enjoyment of worldly 
pleasures; he furthered not hu father's work of merit And now 
thou hast become king and received the iientogo of Anawra< 
htaininsaw; and thou too delightest only in pleasures, and takeet 
no thought to finish Anawrahtaminsaw's work of merit 1' Thus he 
derided him. 

\Tke completion <f Skwetiffon pagoda,^ So Htihlaingahin made 
promiso to finish the king's work of merit This U how ho strove 
to build Shwezigon pagoda. First, ho had the rocks of Mt. Tuywin 
hewn and split into blocks throe spans in length, one span in 
hroadtb. Then he oarambled all his soldiers throughout the 
kingdom and drew thorn up in two lines opposite each other from 
Shwezigon pagoda even to Mt. Tuywin; and thus they passed 
from hand to hand the rooks which had been split and hewn. Kow 
in passing them the men were sorely troubled by the sun's heat; 
and when the king saw it ho planted tamarind seeds, on each side 
a row, from Sbwazigon even to Mt Tuywm; and be made a 
solemn vow, and said: 'If 1 am a king worthy to receive the 
Lord's inheritanco, let this tamarind seed sprout even here and 
give shelter to men 1' And lo 1 in one night the tamarind seeds 
grew so high that men could take shelter. 

Sakra in the guise of a master mason hewed and split the rocks. 
And when they made mud into mortar and it did not set, Sakra 
made reaily mortar of lime and fresh cow's milk, and at list i^set. 
The king, it is said, gave silver and bought milk, one thousand 
pails a day, from the rich men throughout all the kingdom. 
During tho daytime only^ men worked and finished just one circle 
of the Spiro; and at night the ^irits worked, it is said, and 
finished ^o circles. Sakra with bis own hand began and finished 
the lion figure at the 80 ut]>>east corner; with his own hand ho 
overlaid the pagoda with plaster, and that plaster was eight hands 
in thickness. 

Utihlaingshin Kyanzittha is said to have rebuilt and finished 
Shwezigon pagoda in seven months and seven daya When it was 
finished He was rapt with joy and gladness, and he said, * I have 
received the Ijord's inheritance I'; and he b(»8ted, ' The prayer 
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I have uttered shall verily be fulHUedl^ SbwexigoD psg^^ 
famous in tho world of men and tho world of spirits as for as 
the world of Brahmas. After it was finished, Sakra, it is said, 
was ever wont to come down on the pavarana day and visit it. 

[Bvilding of ike Awutda,"] One day eight noble saints stood, for 
alms at tlio king's i)ahu!c. And the Icing took tho bowl and fed 
thorn with food, and asked, ‘Whence come yo?' And they said, 
'From Mt. Qandhamadana.' Now king Htibtaingshin was fall of 
faith, and he built and offered the saints a monastery for the rainy 
season. He invited them to the palaco and fod them with food 
continually during the three months of rain. Once he entreated 
them to call up by their power the likeness of Nandamula grotto 
on Kt. Oaodhamadana. And they did so. And king Htililaingshin 
made a great ffu after the likeness of Nandamula grotto, and callod 
it Nando. The Nanda Mawguu tells how tho Nanda pagoda was 
designed and built. 

\Oiher pagodat rf KyangUlka.l When he had built the works of 
merit above recorded, nine sacred relics of the Lord's body arrived 
from the Ceylon king. Ho built a pakto and called it Minochantha. 
Moreover, he built a ya at eaoh of the places where the lanco fell 
when ho played with it, while he was in hiding in tho north. At 
Ngmsiokaing also he built pagodas, one at the top and one at tho 
foot of the mountain; the pagoda at the foot was called Hsoippauk 
becauso there he threw his lanco and it reached even to the landing- 
place; the pagoda at the top was known os Mingyaung, At tlio 
site of Ava also he built a sigon and called it Htihlaingshin. 
Moreover, he built a tigon in Pareimma his birthplace. Ho played 
with his lance at the place where he had converse witli tho Maliagiri 
spirit, and also to the south and tho west, and whorover tho lanco 
fell he built a gn. Many were the pagodas, ga, monasteries, 
iatawig, reetbouscs, and ordination halls borides, which be built 
Urroughout all the kingdom. Furthermore, be defeated five great 
bells cast in solid copper, each one thousand adula in weight: three 
at Shwezigon pagoda, one at Nanda pagoda, one at Minochantha 
pagoda- 

[Hii deiAJi.'\ Such works of merit he amassed, and passed at 
the age of seventy-two. Forty-four years m the nether bouse, 
twenty-eight years he flourished; he passed at the age of seventy- 
two. About the time of his death three ogres appeared on the top 
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of tlie j)jfaUha<L The Tuesday star fought urith the Saturday star. 
The day of his birth was Tue^y. 

141. 0/ kinff Alaungtiiku. 

\AitMng%ilhH*% biHh^ In tho year 464 his grandson AUungsitlm 
became king. He was born on a Thursday. At the time of his 
birth the great Binshin drum gavo forth sounds of itself without 
any one striking it: the tlirono’door opened of itself without any 
ono opening it King Htihlaingshin, tho grandsirc, taking tho 
grandson to bis bosom, said,' I wait os an heir for my grandson's 
palaco, meet only for an Alaungl* And ho anointed and raised 
him to bo king with the name Thirizeyathu. 

[Hit «aiH*t and tillst.] Thus on account of the sounds issuing 
from the great Binshin drum, some chronicles call him Alaungsishu. 
Moreover they call him Shwegndayaka, because he first built the 
Shwegu pagoda after he became king. And they coll him 
Thirizeyathura, the name given him by his grandsire. They also 
, call him Cliettawshi, because his navel issued about a span when 
he cried os a babe. They call him too by the title Siritari- 
bhavanadityttpavarapanditasudhammatujamahadhit^atinampatisitfau, 
given by Sakra at the foot of the rose-apple tree. They call him in 
ibantaifig and tnaie^Na Narapatisithu, taking the final syllables in 
the original name given by Sakra. They coll him Alaungsitbu 
in some chronicUs because of the words spoken by the Shinbyu image 
when it fell into Balavamukkba and exclaimed ' Alaungsithu, 
take me t' 

gneent.'] Tbe king bad four wives, Yadanabon, Tilawka- 
Banda, Kazakontmari, and Taungpyinthi; these four were anointed 
queens. Queen Yadanabon gave birth to Minshingaw. Queen 
IHlawkasanda, who afterwards was given the title Uhsauppan, 
gave birth to Htaukhlega. Queen Bazakommari had no eon nor 
daughter. Two daughters were born of queen Taungpyinthi, the 
elder called ISiunghpya and the younger Shwokyu. The sister of 
queen Taungpyinthi had bad four husbands; because her husbands 
.failed not ere long to die, she was raised to be queen with the 
name Hkin-u. She had four daughters by her late husbands. 
Sawnan, daughter of the first husband, was Bajathu's wife. 
Bindawthi, daughter of the second husband, was Kinkathn’s wife. 
Sigon, daughter of the third husband, was Narathu’s xviCe. 
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Kjraungdftwthij dAOghtcr of the youngest husband, ended her 
karma before marriage. The mother, when Alaungsithn raised 
her to be qncon, again gave birth to Cliit>u and Kyaungdawthi. 
The king gave hie four daughters caoh a sea-shcU full of dust of 
gold, and they dissolved it in ointment of sandalwood and fragrant 
perfomes and anointed themselves. 

[^iakatkaman,'] Ono day tbo king's brotlior'indaw Mahatlmman 
rode his elephant up to the palace and brought it along the stairway 
and woB mounting up when tlie Mahagiri spirit saw him and 
Uireatoned him saying, 'Durst tliou in roy presence bring dishonour 
and reproach upon my friend ?' Maliathanuui trembled when the 
spirit threatened him, and ho and the elephant were flung abir. 
Now when they know of it tho wise said, 'In the reign of this king 
there shall bo many rebels in divers parts of the country *. 

[DecoUi iu Ike jtaiaee.] In Iho year 456, while he was reigning, 
more than an Unndred thieves and cut-thmats entered the palace, 
and peace was not restored until the people of the inner polaco and 
the chamberlains, hearing of it, came to tiie rescue and smote and 
thrust with spear and cutlass. At the very door leading to tho 
royal throne three men wore slmn, and with the filth and bloodshed 
the palace was not fit to behold. Some of the thieves and cat* 
throata fled and escaped, and the ghosts of their dead appeared 
thereafter and affrighted the people at night. It is said they tiirow 
dry dung, made water on them, forooii tho Tharaba gate, and 
opened the door of tl)e south aiiy palaoo and offriglitcd the people. 
This lias been told in accordance with the chronicle prepared by tho 
famous Shin Godliavara, wlio nas the first to ascend HngoppyitUung, 

\Tk 0 kiuift ieackers.'j There were four teachers* to instruct the 
king—Shin Arahan, the elder the son of Seinnyekmin. Shin 
Ananda, and the Mahagiri spirit. 

\Tke queent' hawlMaidi."] Tlie handmaids that surrounded each 
of the four wives of Alaungsithu were these: three hundred 
daughters of ministers wearing livery crowned with emerald, their 
Iiair done in the $iUi stylo j three hundred daughters of ministers 
wearing livery crowned with diamond, their hair done in the uyit 
style; three hundred daughters of ministers wearing livery 
crowned with ruby, their hair done in ucka style; three houdred 
daughters of ministers wearing livery orownod with pearl, their 
hair done in tlic jfaktn style; thirty hump-backed, thirty bandy- 
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le^ed women] four witty maids, daughters of rich men, together 
with women-drummors, women-barpists, and women-trampeters, 
whom he caused continually to make music before the four queens. 

[The kiug'e anam and doali.'] King Alaungsithu's armies, it is 
said, wcro Utese: threescore Uiousand captains, thirty-two white 
elopliants, eight hundred thousand block elephants, eight million 
imraea, eight million boats, one hundred and sixty million soldiera. 
These ore the names of the twclvo royal boats for making the 
circuit of the kingdom with his armios : ThonUipnzaw, Thonlukya- 
hngnn, Pyigyinaung, Voxiratliinhlca, Aungtlutago, Moaakky5, 
Swiile-yathit, Nawarat, Pyigyiwun, Tinyapyizon, Lioziu, and 
Nogakye. 

[Jfitpubiie worh.'l The king, surrounded by his qnoens and con¬ 
cubines and AH host of ministers, visited the south and north of 
Burma. He made reservoirs, canals, dams, and channels. He fixed 
the measure of the cubit and the /a. He marked oS fields with 
Iho measure. Whei'over food availed he settled his soldiors and 
the host of elephants and horsoa Having thus joined up the 
divers parts of his territory he mode a colony and fortress wherever 
they wcro needed. Moreover, desiring that the colonies and forts 
throughout the country should uso in moi’chandise ono standard of 
weights and measures, he fixed the standard of the tical, two anna, 
and one unna weights, and others, as well oe the measures of iin^ 
hkwh, ieit, iayut, jery/, hheeh^ and talb. Thus dealt he with Ore forts 
and colonies. And that the religion might last five thousand yesm 
for tho benefit of all beings, he built many ordination halls end 
])agodas, monasteries and zigm, pahia, y», Ac. Furthermore, he 
planted ontposts far and near wherever his country adjoined other 
countries. 

[Ifii Journey to (he coaeiJ] Then longed he to behold the divera 
marvels of the great deep; and, having appointed guards to watch 
the homeland Pugarama, ho took an image of the Lord cast in gold 
of hie own weight, together with queen and concubine, and went 
down to the coast by water and land. When he reached the 
Taloing country be entered the Kyelaung stream, and having 
built a royal refectory at Bsssein and left qncon and concubine 
therein, he embarked upon a ship and sailed, surrounded by eight 
million boats. 

[The glaetAmagt of (he And he came tu the end of 

tin I 
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Mt. Tftogyi! aud thoroj on a roolc*mat aa large as a ^ of laud» was 
an imago of the Naga hing made of glass, which appeared to 
human eyes like the sun-king. For when tbo rays of the sun were 
bright upon it, the glaas reflected the rays until it seemed a second 
sun, and the lustre of tlie glass threw a white shimmeriog radiance 
over the whole oceao. And the king lifted up his hand to ecrocn 
his eyes. Kow he wore on his foroflnger a ring 0 / live emerald 
given by Sakra, and lo I the radianco of tho emerald quenclicd the 
radiance of the glass and overspread it, so that tho host of ministcre 
that followed might sec the imago of tho serpent king of the 
Nogas. He called the at that place, and thence ho passed 

towards the golden rosc-applo tree. 

[TVfe mUm mutieiant.] Kow when be sow the stone images with 
the five instruments of music slung about thorn, which his deceased 
great-grandsire Anawrahtominsaw bad left behind him m his 
wanderings over the country, he asked what images they were, 
His masters of white magic and black made answer: * Tlicy ai-o 
atone images, 0 king, which tliy great-grandsira Anawrahtaminsaw 
left behind him saying " When my sons and grandsons roam over tl>e 
country and visit this place, strike ye the drams and harps and 
tambours, and blow ye tho trumpets I ' So the king commanded 
them saying ' Lo t 1 have come. Wliy atriko ye not nor blow ?' 
Thereupon the stone images struck and blew as if they were alive. 

[FiiU h Cejflm.'] Tlienco ho passed and came to tho island of 
Ceylon. The Ceylon king offemd him his daughter Saw-uhtwo 
together with a great thinkantk boat that held eight hundred 
thousand men. Moreover, lie offered for tho king to worship an 
image ever worshipped by Ceylon kings, in tbo likenees of Bhin 
Mahakaesapa practising ascetic attitudes. 

[Tie ffcldctt TOtt-appU iree!\ He put the image that was offered 
him on the tbiukaHeh boat, and embarked, and came to the golden 
rose-apple tree. When ho reached it ho saw, at the foot of the 
rose-apple tree, the rock-mat whereon the Buddhas sato, Ldr os. 
a shell new polished. He longed in his heart to sit thereon, and 
•ought counsel of bis masters of white magic and black. But they 
made answer, * It is not meet to sit there. Peradventure it is tlie 
seat of Buddhas, Place thereon thine headdress; but first make 
tills solemn vow—If this be verily the seat of Buddhas, may the 
headdress which I sot thereou be consumed like a fowPs feather 
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cast upon a fire I * And the king did even as his masters ot white 
mogio and black had told him, and' lo 1 in a moment the head* 
drcfls was oonsumed like cotton cast upon a ftro. And when he 
saw it he was of good cireer and tarWed> holding a gi'cat festival 
for full seven months. 

[Ol/tn of ^Sd^ra.] Tlien Sakra said, 'This king is one who 
iipholdeth the Lord's religion'; and ho anointed him king and 
bestowed a title also, to wit, Siritaribhavonadityapavarapandita- 
tudhammamjamaUadhipatinarapalisiUm. Moreover, bo gave him 
the hmyoMk drum used by kings, and small oymbals and articles 
of royal pomp and splendour. FurthermorQ, he wrought and offered 
him an itnago of the Lord made from the rock-mat, seat of 
Buddhas, 8hapc<l like the prow of the ihtkkaUM ; the image was 
known as Shinbyu. He also offered a dexter branch of the golden 
roee*app]e tree, and carved an imago of tire Lord out of the stump 
of the branch and offered it; the image was called Shinhla. 

\Tke king may nol go to ML MeruJ] Now the king desired to go 
thence and visit Mt. Moru; he made all things ready. When 
Salem knew of it he besot the king witJi divers lots and winding 
words, saying, 'The king thinketh to reach a place that none can 
reach f' Therefore he offered him six relics of the Lord's body, 
and appeared visibly before him, and he said,' Much yet retnaineth 
for tlieo to do, 0 king, to fulfil the great religion. It is not meet 
for thee to go to Mt Mom.* So king Alaungsilbu left that place 
and returned homewards. 

[Ualavantitkkka.'] And as he voyaged, ho came upon the Balava- 
mnkkha, and suddenly the fkinkatiek boat whereon he sate shivered 
as though about to break in sunder, insomuch that the Shinby\i 
image offered by Sakra was thrown off and fell into the water. 
Then king Alanngsithu mode a solemn vow, and said, 'If I am 
verily to gain the noble boon I ask, may Manimekhala and the 
otlier spiriU take my boat out of danger to a place of refuge!' 
Thereupon all Uie spirits and ogres bare the roy^l boat and brought 
it from Balavamukkha to a place ot refuge. But the king was 
sorry because the Shinbyu image u'as thrown out. Now a pair 
of Bmhmaui ducks joined their wings and caught it as it foil, 
and there it abode in pions attitude, and cried, 'Alauugsithu, take 
mel* So the king took the Sliinbyu image and worshipped it. 
Thereafter he was known os Alaungeithu. 
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\Th4 Ogren Idand."] Thence he passed to Mallayn 

Island. And all the spirits and ogres iratcbed him, in host so 
many that tlie shore bent beneath their weight And an ogress 
also watched him, holding her comoly son. So intently did she 
watoli him that her son slipped from her hand and fell. And 
the ogress entreated him, saying, * Surely in looking at thoc, 
0 king, my son sli])|)ed from my hand and fell. Oh t save my 
son and rostoro him 1 * And tho king said,' Lo i I, the king, Imvo 
come. Tho son of thu ogress fell as slio watched my coming. Yot 
Manimckhala and the other spirits liavo not saved nor 1 ‘cstored him. 
Shall it be evor so?' And ho stmok tho ^vater witli his cano. 
Then tho spirit Manimekhaia took him from the water and offered 
him to tho king, and he restored him to his mother. She was 
right fain to Iiave her son restored, and slio took divers kinds of 
perfnmcs and presented them. And Sakra offered ])orfumcs of 
(i^rei/fkan sandalwood and a dealer branch of the groat Wisdom 
Tree. 

[7’is roei qf while elephanL'] Tho white eleplmnt Gandha- 
laraja, which tlio king of Dagon rode, liad died in tho sky, and, 
falling into tho ocean, become a rock. On tltat isle, rock>modol of 
tho elephant, tho noble saint called Shin Mahinda, son of king 
Siridhammasoka, was wont lo walk to and fro. The king when ho 
reached that place paid great worship and roveronoe. 

[The kihff ^ JlfananHff.^ "Sow tho ministers of the king who 
ruled tho island of I^anaung spake into his car, saying, * To-morrow 
ilie king called Siritaribliavsnadityai)avampanditasadhatn]naraja- 
maliadhipatinara()atisithu, ruler of the groat kingdom of Arimad- 
dana Pugaiuma, cometh. It were moot, we think, to make ready 
presents for offering, wortliy of that king.' And the king of 
Manaung asked his ministers, 'Most I bow down and worship tho 
king who cometh ?' Ilis ministers answered, * Yea. He is a great 
and glorioDS king. Thou must needs bow down.' And tho king 
of Manaung said, ' Better it were to die than to do obeiaance to 
him ', and ho bung an earthen pot around his neck, and descended 
into the water and died. 

It came to psss tliat king Alaungsitlm stayed his boat at the 
place where the Maoanng king descended into the water and died. 
And the ministers great and small of the king of Manaung 
prepared great store of gifts and presents and offered them. And 
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king Aiaungsithu asked them, ^ying, * Lo I I have come. Why 
comeih not my friend, the king of Manaung, to greet me?' And 
the ministers spake into his ear, ami sud, * Great and glorious 
king ! He feared that he must boar down and worship thee when 
thou earnest, and hatli descended into the water and died f' 
'WhatI' quoth king Alaungsithu, 'died he fearing he must 
worship such a king as 17 Booted it him aught to die?* And 
ho stood at the prow of hie boat, and pointing with his linger 
cried, 'Lot I have oomo. King of Manaung, my friend, why 
comoet tliou not forth to greet me ? ‘ Then tho king roeo up as 
if bo wore alive, and tho earthon pot woe hung about his neck, 
and he bowed down and worshipped. When the people of Manaung 
saw it they were sore afraid. 

[The great eeorjiiou,'] And so he came to Jambudipa. Now 
there was in the forest a huge scorpion whiob had killed and eaten 
an clophant, and lived and made a nest of the tusk thereof. When 
be saw the elcphant-tusk, ho said, 'What ineaneth it?' His 
masters of white magic and black marlo answer, ' It is tlie nest 
of a great scorpion.* So when the scorpion had goue in search 
of food tho king took tho tusks of the elephant and set thoni 
aboard his boat and bare Uiem away. And when the great scorpion 
returned from pasture and saw not his nest, ho followed swimming 
after tlio boat of king Alaungsithu. But the king was a king 
great and glorious, and he might not overtake him. Therefore Ito 
lifted up Uis head and tail, signifying this: ' He who liath tolccn 
ray nest is not a common man, but great and glorious. Let him 
make a boat like me, and ride it!' So when the king oame home 
to Fugarama ho made a boot after t!m likeness of tho soorpiou. 

Utarekhian magee.'] He carved five images of tho Lord out 
of the tharekkkan offered by Sakra, and enshrined the six sooted 
relies offered by Sakra in the Myappaungmyuezu, which he fashioned 
mtb ftagments of the tkareXhkau, enclosing the dexter branch of 
the Wisdom Tree. And ho bowed down and worshipped. Then 
Shin Arahan exhorted him, 'Place the relics of the Lord's body 
where they are ftiin to dwell, for the benefit of all beings throughout 
the five thousand years of the religion. Place them not, 0 king, 
for thine own worship in the palace.' So Alaungsitha placed the 
six images on tiie royal boat and went up by laud and water. 
Thereto he made a solemn vow and said,' At the place where ilte 
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BIX images of tlio Lonl are fain to dwcllj let a dear sign bo 
Mvealedl' And when be came to Kunytva, lo I docks of birds 
were flying in tbe sky. And whon he saw it ho questioned his 
masten of white magic and blacky and they replied, * Hereafter 
this place will bo the Malianagararachinna country. Hero tbe 
images of the Lord arc fain to dwoll.^ So the king act the images 
of the Lord on flro white elephants, and he made a solemn vow and 
said, 'Lot the white elephant stand at tlie place where they are 
isk\D to dwell t ‘ And ho loosed tho whito elopliant, and it stood 
at the place whore the future Buddhas resorted, Tbero tho king 
built four pagodas-~Knnywa, Fabkon, Shiutaungma, and ilsingyo, 
and they practised piety. One pagoda, Myappaungmyis^u, ho gave 
for worship to tbe noble masters Ailed with virtue and merit, wlm 
practised piety in Fabkongyi. 

Now when he tissayed to set on a whito elephant Uic Lord's 
image carved from the topmost of the five juirts of the 
it would not bo lifted, neither would it follow. And the king asked 
tho reason of the wise. His masters of whito magic and black 
made answer: ' Great and glorious king I When tbmi journcyedst 
dowueountry, a wild fowl dwelling in lliiha forest flew up to the 
mft and laid an egg. They dnrst not tell thee of it, for thou didst 
not ask. Thera the image of the Lord is fain to practise piety.' 
So tho king wont up again and built a zedi on the mid island in 
tbe parts of Tliilia forest, and there tho imago of tlto Lord practised 
piety. I^m tho (fuvmning of the five parts of tho tkartlthkaH, it 
would appear that tbe king built it in his joiimeying downcountry. 

\Tke rebelM.'\ King Alaungsithu abode not long in the homeland. 
Because he often made tbe circuit of his kingdom, hie men who 
served in tho cavali'y, elephantry, and Uio other parts of his army, 
suffered mooh ado. Basseio, the Talaing country, was in anarchy. 
Nga Thit in Tetthit Island showed discourtesy. In Mt. Hketthiu 
Nga Hnw^ rebelled. Zeyjamingala, who dwelt on a hill com¬ 
manding the Theks, was insolent The Kala appointed in the 
islandof Ceylon was corrupt in his allegiance. Tenasserim brought 
not tribute as ho was wont And Thekminkaion strayed from 
gratitude and truth. 

Tlie generals Nga Yhdaing and Nga Yhnaiug were seut with 
a great host of etepliants and horses, and they marched and came to 
Ngnsinkaing. Tlickminkatou advanced to meet them; and they 
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defeated hin) and retained prosenting* many prisoDei3 of war. The 
king’ \rent forth mtb a great army as far as Laobpya and there ho 
made a village and a home for the captured priaoneis of war and 
caused them to dwell there. Because ho held whatsoever he got^ 
the place is still known as Yalikaing. 

[The head ThekminhaioH^ When they had caught Thckmin- 
katon, iho two geuernU ent off his head and came and prosented it. 
But the Maliagiri spirit appeared and said, * O (dog, why hast ihou 
killed thy fellow-worshipper?' And the king replied, 'Fellow- 
worehippor though he be, he hath disquieted the border villages 
and purlienz. TUoroforc 1 have bnt punished him. I desired not 
his death.' And the Mahagirt sinrit said, 'Place the head of 
Thekminkaton in a gem-embroidered casket and worship it, witli 
gold and silver chandoliers, gold and silver flowers.' So the king 
placed the head in a gem-embroidered casket and made as if to 
worship it, as the Mahagiri hod said. But when he placed it face 
to face in front of him, the head straightway turned about. And 
the king said, ' Friend, I gave not the order to kill thee. 1 desired 
not thy death. It was only the error of my generals. 1 did but 
cause them, according to the wont of kings, to see to the cleansing 
of the country and extend the boundaries of the kingdom. If 
I speak truth, let this wood-oil tree tliat 1 plant, live I' And 
he took a large wood-oi! tree at Lanhpya and tamed it npeide 
down and planted it. During bho night it put forth leaves and 
branohes and it lived. And the king brought the head of Thek- 
ininkaton and came to Fugarama and he gave it a fair burial upon 
Mt. Tuywin and all the people worsliipped it once a year. 

[The king tnbduee Tenaeterm^ l^e towns and villages that 
rebelled and were in anarchy he assailed, sending many chosen 
hosts of elephants and horses. lie marched by water and land 
with queen and oonoubinc to the mutinous parts of Teoasserim and 
turned not back until he had mastered it. 

[Death of Shin drahan.] When he returned home Shin Amliau 
made parinirvaua. Thereafter the place of Shin Arahan was given 
to the cider, son of Seinnyekmin, who became primate and was 
borne in a golden palanquin wheresoever he went Moreover, the 
long presented the elder Ananda and the older Bodhi, both men 
fulfilled with all virtuous qualities, with golden litters-of-state and 
pole and awning. 
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\jB 0 ne 9 of the prince <jf PaUikkaraJ\ In a fonnor life in tlie flesh 
ki^ AlnungBithu was son of the Patelkkara kin^; and whon he 
heard of the union of Shwo-einthi with Sawyun ho fell from the sky 
at the place called Wa, aud died. Accompanied by hie fourfold 
army he took tho bones which Shin Arahan liad gathered, and 
dropped them in water at Nyaungp-u shore; and ho made a solemn 
vow and said, *If they are vorily ray bones, lot them Hoat on 
water 1 * And behold, tlio bonos swam, and he took them out and 
treasured them jn Shwegru pagoda in the land of conquest. 

md ShinhUk moffa.l Then he thought: ' It wore hotter 
for the honeht of all beings to set the images of tho Lord, Shinbyn 
and Sbinhia, whore the Lord is fain to dwell titan to keep them in 
the palace and worship them.' So )tc set the two images of tlto 
Lord upon a raft and wont upcouutry attended by an host of 
6 ghting men, thirty-six million by land and thirty-six million by 
water. Moreover, he made a solemn vow and said : * Let the mouth 
of the Lord speak at the place where his image is fain to dwell I' 
Wlten they reached Pyutthodhla-amaw at Sagaing, the ogre Ngawok 
spurned the royal raft with his foot, and tho pyaUAail ittpUa of tho 
raft fell. The place was called Fyalthakkya, but long afterwards 
it came to bo known as Pyatthadhia. Thence ho went up and 
reached Gyaukma above Sagaing, wlieu the Shinbyu image spake, 
' Let mo ever abide in tins diasm I' So king Alaungsithu set tho 
Lord's image on a white elephant and made a solemn vow saying, 
'Kneel wheresoever it be pleased to rcstl' Aud ho sot it free. 
And tlie elephant entered Gyaukma and kn<dt on tho side of the 
nverbank. Thorofore the king again made a solemn vow and said, 
' It is not meet to build a pagoda on tho side of the riverbank and 
worship it. Let it ascend to a high place and kneel I' 60 tho 
white elephant ascended to the top of the bank and knelt Thero 
the king built yu for the two images Shinbyu and Shinhla, and 
there they practised piety. 

{^Dyinff charye of il/iNy^ya.] In Arakan the minister Thinbkaya, 
the Wayaunghngessani, rose up against Minbilu, tenth in descent 
from Thekminkaton, and became king; and Miny^baya, son of 
Minbilu, with hU wife Sawpanknyo, came to Paukkamma. But 
though he waited continually on the king he might not regain 
Arakan, tho inheritance of his ancestors, but sojourned in sorrow 
with his son Lek-yaminnon and liis daughter Shwegutha. Now at 
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last be fell eiok, and when bis nokneaa lay sore upon him ho called 
his son and charged him saying: * Ever since fcbe rergn of the 
king^s grandfather we have waited upon him faithfully and sought 
access, hoping that we might yet rule over our father’s heritage; 
but oiir wish is not fulfilled. Now I must die. But do thou 
remain and strive to return to the home and village of thine 
ancestors. If tbou const not return during this king's reign, thou 
sbalt not in the reign of his successors. For why? This righteous 
king alone liaLh many elephants, horses, chariote, and fighting 
man. lie excels in action, plan, wisdom, foreknowledge, foresight. 
Thou n\u8t needs contrive that this righteous king put forth hU 
strength. Tlicrefore do tins. When the king observes the head¬ 
washing ceremony, tie thine Iiair so that it hangs at the back after 
the Arakancse bubion, and stand where the king may see thee I * 

[Lek-yaminnan i» rettcred to the ikrouo of Jralan.] Ihus he 
spake, and died. And his son did as his father cbaiged him. And 
when the king saw it he said, * Scantest tbou ceremony at a time 
of ceremony?*; and he dragged him forth to slay him. Then 
answered Lek-yaminnan, * If thou slayest me, I must die. But 
first, hoar me 1' And ho spake even as his father charged Uun. 
And the king took pity on bis minister liok-ya and appointed him 
commander-in-chief, and made his Bnrmcsc army mui-cb under 
Tlieinpyissi by land and his Toiaing army under Lek-yaminnan by 
water. When Miupati, grandson of king Wayaunglingessani, 
heard that they came marcliing against him, ho made ready his 
fleet and met aud fought witli them at Pateikkara Tauiignyo, where 
the Talaings on the water perished. Therefore the Burmese host 
on land turned back. But when he heard of it the king was wroth, 
and ho reinforced and made them march again. And they slew 
Minpati and put Lek-yaminnan on the throne with his sistar 
Shwegutha. Thus Aduminnyo hath written in the Yakhaing 
^Minthami Egrin: 

Sing we again I—This time of Minbilu, the last, 

Tenth in the great glorions kingly line in Sampawek: 

He was entrapped and slain by guileful plot and rebellion; 

Hie minister Thinhkaya reigned, also called Wayaunghngek; 

To the third generation his line dwelt long in Pyintt Mro- 
baung. 

Miny^baya, the good king’s clotted blood, 
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With Paukayoinya came to the Golden Kingdom. 
Lek-yaminnan and Shwegutha 
Their own children of true royal hose, 
lAungsithu vested in royal pomp and aplendour; 

And with ten myriad Talaings, ten myriad FyuSj 
At the moment of victory reckoned by the calendar 
Tfaoy built afroeh the new city of Parein. 

AH the people lovod and udored them. 

Twinthinhmn Mahaeiihu ecema to say that it was in tliu reign 
of the king's grandson Narapatisitlm that LeV-yaminnan was put 
on the throne of Arakan. But after studying tho lino of kings in 
the Arakan Chroniole and noting that the reign of king Alautig* 
rithu outlasted tho year 480, wo should not accopt tho word of 
Twinthinhmn. 

[AlattfiffitUtt** pitU io Gand&ala,'\ Thereafter the king marcltcd by 
water and land to tbo Tarop country to ask the sacred tooth. And 
when be came the XJtibwa, ruler of tho great Tarop kingdom of 
Gandhala, went forth to greet him with store of gifts and presents. 
And the two kings spake graoioualy together. The Utibwa asked 
him, *Why hath my royal fiiend visited my kingdom?* And 
king Alaungaithu answered, *1 have not come for the sake of 
worldly prosperify. I havo come to entreat tho holy tooth, that 
thereby I may attain transcendent happiness.* And tho Utibwa 
said, ' If tho holy tooth is fain to practise piety with thoo, take it (* 
So king Alaungsithu offoi-cd divers gold and silver chandcUors, gold 
and silver flowers, gold and silver balls of potubed rice, and wor- 
slupi)ed and made plea at the pyaliJiad where the holy tooth abode. 
And lo I the tooth adorned itself with the thirty^two greater and 
eighty lesser signs and the six rays, and shouldering the eight 
thinge needful ascended the sky and wont passing to and fro. 
Then the two kings did obeisance and pleaded with great reverence 
and honour. But albeit they pleaded after this wise the holy 
tooth remained and descended not from the sky. So at last the 
Utibwa spake, 'Of old thy great-grandsire my friend Anawra* 
btaminsaw entreated tho holy tooth, it would not practise piety 
with him. Now also it happens even as of old in the reign of thy 
great>grandsire.* But king Alaungsitbn was distraught in soul and 
ceased not, but pleaded stilL Tlierefore the Utibwa, seeing that bo 
pleaded thus but the tooth would not practise piety with him, 
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spake these woMs: * Fnendj Uuweoever thou entreat it, tlie Lord's 
holy tooth will not practise piety with thee. And why 7 There 
is the Lord's prophecy that it shall remain in the kingdom of 
Oandhala the full Bve thousand years of the religion.' And be 
gaYO him store of gifts and presents. 

[AlaungnihuU pagoflaa,'] So king Alaungsithu knew he might 
not have tho holy thing to worship because there was no pro* 
phooy of tho Lord allowing it> and ho returned to Pugarama by 
water and land. When bo readied the homeland ho built the nine 
motMaw in tho north. He heaped up many works of merit 
tliroughont tho whole of Burma, to wit, Inhkayn, HlMauk, 
Mweandaw, Sbwcbawgyun in Kyawzin. Tliereafter he built Thob* 
byionyu pagoda in Faukkarama, and offered two great bells, one at 
Thabbyinuyii, one at Shwegu pagoda: Uicy were cast of pure 
copper, ten thousand adnla in weight, larger by far and nobler than 
Uie five great bells offered by his grandfather, king Htihlaingsbln. 

\Th fAitf on otriped horse.'] One day, while he had his 
councillors in audience, be stretched forth his arm and boaeied in 
hU pride. But he was old in years, and the flesh hong loose upon 
Ills arm, and when the ministers saw it they laughed. And tho 
king was ware of it and said, 'My ministers laugh, for they think 
my strength is gone from mo!' So he called his ministers one day 
and cried: 'Hoi ministers on my left hand and on my right! 
Hear ye not that a wight wearing a striped headdress and riding 
a striped horse, robboth folk by violence at sundown near the foot 
of Mt. Tuywin? Up I ye four, and rest not till ye catch bim, or 
my wrath be upon ye!' So the four generals took four good horses 
from the stable and bied them forth, for they were minded to rest 
not till they had caught him. 

Tlien the king took his horse Shwepansabwin and wrapped a white 
cloth about its belly and tightened the girths; and at dusk, leaving 
one he trusted at the gate and saying,' Shut not the gate until I 
come!' be spurred amain to the slopes of Mt. Tuywin. From his 
shoulder bung a scabbard and a sword, and on his head he wore a 
striped headdress. And tho four generals thought, 'Verily it is the 
thi^ 1' and they gave cliase, for thoy wei'c minded to rest not till they 
had caught bim. Bat the king escaped and rode away from them, 
and again be turned and rode toward them; so did he many times, 
till his horse grow weary, then ho plunged down the slieer cliff at 
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Nyauii^-u and watered his hoi'se. Now the four generab thought 
among tbomselves,' The thief fcareth us, and lo! he hath plunged 
over tho cliff and peiished I' But the Icing, when he had watered 
and breathed his horse, came up out of the chasm and cliargod and 
pierced through the line of the four horsemen surrounding him 
and shook off their pursuit. Then bo turned and rode towards 
them, and again he turned and rodo away from thorn j and so ho 
made sport of them upon the broad acres of Hpo-u. And now tho 
four generals were sore afraid and said, 'This is no man, but 
a spirit, a devil t * And thrice the king drave them before him; 
he appeared in front of them, he appeared at the back of thorn; 
he appeared on their left hand, he appeared on their right j and so 
he retumod to his royal city. 

In the morning early he came forth to audience, and called tho 
four generab into his presence and asked them, * IIo I minbters, 
found ye tlxe thief who rideth the striped horse ?' * Sire,' said thoy, 
'may wo be bold to speak into thine car, to bow our heads beneath 
the golden sole of thy foot! Ho who rideth tlie striped hone is no 
man, but a spirit, a devil. But and if be be a man, he is no com¬ 
mon roan; surely he is a lord of glory fulfilled with majesty ami 
power. For not alone we four, thy servants; if all the Imrsemcn 
in thy kingdom pursued him they could not catch him, no, not if 
Uiey compassed him iu on every side.' Thus spake they into tho 
king's car, and ho said,' Ministers I Ye thought I was old. I am 
not old yet I ’ All tho host of ministers who heard it were sore 
afraid and trembled. 

\Manttg*Uhu*t elephani^hmiiHg.'] King Alaungsithn was full of 
glory, dominion, and power. Ho was perfect in all tho loro 
of elephants and Itorses end the art of archery. Once bo had sport 
with his ministers in Mahton forest, coundug elephants. He 
caught more than a thonsand elephants unblemished—eomc with 
one tusk, some without tusks, some with straight tusks, some 
with tusks bent downward, together with young she-ebpbonta. 
Moreover, when he had sport in Pantauug forest he cairght more 
tlum seven handred young she-elephants unblembhcd. In Talop 
forest he mounted the royal elephant by climbing the tusk, and 
caught with a noose of Thintw^ rope more than seven hundred 
young she-elepbants. And when ho had sport with elephants in 
Ngahsaunggyau forest, lie caught more than an hundred young 
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male elephante. This ia the record of his sport with mollitndes. 
And oftentimes beside be sported all over the country. 

[linhieM tU Mi. M(Ui!\ Once it was reported that the whole 
ground shone with jewels at the foot of Mt. Mali. So tlie king 
went np by water and land and gathered rabies there. He Riled 
one boat withal, a boat six cubits in beam. These rubies he made 
like halls of parched rice and enshrined them in Shwegu pagoda 
and Thahbyinnyn pagoda, and worshipped them. 

hua»lhg.'\ One day king Alanngsithu pondered 
saying, * I am a great king and glorious. I have reached the foot 
of the roBG-apple tree. I liavo received tlio title given by Sakra. 
Moreover, I have carved images of the Lord from the five parts of 
the iiarekkkan and the dexter branch of the Wisdom Tree, and 
worshipped them. I have visited the islands of Ceylon, Mailayii, 
mid Manaung, and seen divert sights and marvels. Surely my 
ancestors were not so great, so glorious and powerful as If' 

Thus he committed a sin in thought and speech. At that 
moment tlie sight of both his eyes vanished. When thus he could 
not see he sought oounsel of the wise, and his roasters of white 
magio and block 8])ake into his ear, aaying, 'Thou hast sinned 
against thy royal grandsire and great>grandsire. Therefore hath 
thino eyesight vanished. Worship tliem with gold and silver 
chandeliers, gold and silver flowers, gold and silver bolls of parched 
rice, and thine oyes shall seel* So the king cast in gold the 
images of the forty^four generations of kings from king Thamod> 
darit, Rrst founder of Pugaioma, to his father Sawyun; and he set 
them on a golden table and worshipped them with gold and silver 
chandeliers, gold and silver garlands, and gold and silver balls of 
parched rice. Wlien thus he worshipped, the three iui&ges of 
Pyuminhti, Anawrahtaminsaw bis great-grandsire, and Kyonzittha 
his grandsirc alone remained seated as before; the images of the 
kings of other generations fell and lay strewn on tliis ride and that. 
At the same moment when lie worshipped the king's eyes saw*. 

'[HU fpUml9Hr.'\ The king was very beautifnl to look upon ; his 
voice was melodious. Song he loved, and the sound of harji and 
horn. He Iiad great store of goodly elephants and horses, maga¬ 
zines, treasures, chattels, gold, and silver. Within these leaden 
halls and treasuries his clerks and scriveners had doily to indite and 
copy, it is said. Moreover, he caused cunning workmen to oast 
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imagos of pure eopper in tlie likeness of hie grcai^raudidre Ananr- 
raliUminsanr, hie giundeire Sawln, hie gmndeire HtihlMngshin 
Kyanzittlm, hie father Sawjrun, t<^ether with Nyaung-u Hpi, 
Nga Htwoyn^ and Nga Lonlephp^z hie great-grandeire's paladine; 
and of tho chief circle>oollector8 of revenue, the petty cirole-ool** 
lecton of rovenno, the chief Tanhsanng minitlorj and the petty 
Tanhsaung minister; and he kept them all, together with tho 
inscription, insido the Shwegu. Furthermoro, on tho insenption 
within tho Shwegu he noted down the number of his young white 
she-clephanU, of his young black she-elephants; tho number of his 
Afaioffa boats, hia boats, his hitn, bis lutiiyin ; the number of 
his soldiers, his aldermen, and scriveners. 

and Pab^avati.] Once tlio king of Pateikkara 
offered him his daughter. And king Alaungsithci had givjat com¬ 
passion on her and gavo her the name Pabhavati and an host of 
liondmaids and attendants. And ever she waited on the king and 
ministered to liim. One day his three sons came up to do homage 
to thmr father. At that moment Pabliavati, daughter of the Kala 
king, was at the king^a side upon the royal couch. When the 
king's sons drew nigh she abodo^tliere and descended not from 
the couch. Now when Minshinsaw, the king's son, saw that sho 
descended not, be turned away bis face and paid no honmgo to his 
father, saying, '1 am the oldest son. Shall this Kala wonch ^ido 
on the oQuoh in my presence, before ail the minuters and eonn- 
cillors?' And he tarried a little while and departed saying, 'I am 
not well.' 

[Minthiiuato and AHaHtaiburiy<u} Now king .\laung8itlni had 
compaasion on Anantaihuriya, son of tho royal usher, and gave him 
a robe with the inf in skirt fastened beneath it, worthy to be worn 
by princes only. One day a council was held, and Anantatlmriya 
arrayed himself in tho robe and attended the counmU But when 
Minshinsaw the king's son saw it, he stripped Anantathuriya and 
gave him a robe fit for him and made him wear it, saying, 'This 
garment ie not for a king's usher or nurse to wear. Only the 
king's brother and son are worthy to wear it. Let it not be worn 
thus by each and every one I' 

[]l1in$hiu$afo iu s9//r.] But tho king heard it and he said, 

* I gavo the garment and suffered it to bo worn. Shall he act 
thus wiiiie I live ? When I am dead and he is king, how will ho 
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troubJa «fid oppress my eons and dauglttore, oounctllors and cap¬ 
tains) He will bo like a cat among a brood of ohiokensf* He 
tpake^ and stripped him of his provinoial roveones, his bodyguard^ 
his estate, his gold and silver^ and cast him into prison. Now hii 
mother, queen Yadanabon, entreated the chief ministers and coon- 
oUlnrs and caused them to speak unto the king, that he might 
show mercy. Many times they besought him, and at lost the king 
took pity and restored him all his uloplianta, horses, and estates, but 
drave him out, saying,' Beoaiise thon liast onoo shown a stillen face 
in my presence, abide not in my oity 1 * 

So Che king’s son Minsliinsaw took all his cleplumts Mid horses 
and bis bodyguard and dwelt at Htuntonputek toward the east, 
founding a village and domain. Tlioro ho dammed Aungpinlb lake, 
three thousand la in length and breadth; moreover, he dammed 
tlie lake at Tamoshso. He built three canals, creating thirty 
thousand pd of cuIUvated land. He ate three crope a year; so rich 
was the land and fertile. ' Because he ordered things on this wise 
ho filled many granaries and treasuries of gold and silver, goods 
and grain. Moreover, he had great hosts of elephants, horses, and 
followers. He invited certain of the noble Order, scholars of Pali, 
commentaries and stibcommentaries, and caused them to write many 
books and teach them. Ho succoured them with the four things 
needful and caused the religion to sliine. 

[NartUMu.'] When king Alauugsitbu had baniobed his eon Min* 
sliinsaw from the city, he thongh^ 'Narathu, my middle seo, is 
able both to devise a thing and to perform it.’ So he caused him 
to direct and govern the affaire of the kingdom. Narathu’s mother 
was the daughter of Bluunmakyin. minister to Htihlaingshin Xyan* 
zittha. That minister’s daughter the king raised to the throne as 
a maid of honour, in rank less than a queen and more than a 
ooncubine. 

[Zka/A of AlamgtUkM.'l Thus the king called Siiitaribhavana* 
dityaiAvarapanditasudbammarajamahadhipatinarapatisithn, fnlfillcd 
with glory, majesty, dominion, and power, had for over threescore 
and ten years of kingly prosperity advanced the welfare of the 
great religion and the welfare of the generations of his sons, grand- 
sons, and great-grandsons after him. Now when he reached the 
age of an hundred and one be fell grievously sick. His son 
Naratlm removed him from the throne and kept him within 
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Shwogu pcLgoda. And the king recovered coneciousnees fttvbile and 
•aid, *ThU is not my palace, surely P And the handmaid spake 
into bis ear saying, ' Not thy palace, but thy work of merit! * 
‘Whose triokory is this?^ he cried. She answered, ‘Thy eon 
Naratbu decreed it* And the king was convulsed with anger; 
his whole body burned like fire. Then his son Narathn bethought 
him: ‘If the king ariseth &om his sickness I shall be utterly 
destroyed I * So with clothes and garments he pressed down the 
king until he died. Some chronicles say that ho was placed 
beneath a pergola of gourds, and that it fell on him and so he died. 

Twenty-siz years in the nether house, BGventy*(ive years ho 
flourished; he passed at the age of an hundred and one. About 
the time of hb deatli the Saturday star fought with the Thursday 
star; the coincided with tlm //ifey/uw; light streamed 

from the earth. The day of his birth was Thursday. 

[Alaungti^H or NarafiadtUAH /J The Great Chronicle states that 
it was Alaungsithii who used the /AiniaHoJi boat to roam the 
country; who reached the rose>a]>p1o tree at the head of the Island; 
who was given by Sakra the name Siritaribhavanadityapavarapan- 
ditaandhammarajamahodhipatinarapaiisitbu at the foot of the rose* 
apple tree; who built images of tlie five parts of the 
and the Shinbyu and ShinUta, the nine soya and nine moUitavy 
pogodaa. But the New Chronicle says it was his grandson Nara* 
patisithu. Tims the statements of the two Chranicles di/Fer; and 
the New Chroiiiclo has <[Uoted reasons and pnxloced allusions In 
support, such as the siibcommontary on the Bodbivamsa, the 
Kalyani inscriptions, and the Pwinlin fftt. 

We have consulted tlio subcommentary on the Bodbivamsa and 
the varioni inscriptions mentioned in the New Chronicle. The 
subooromentary on t])e Bodbivamsa, speaking of the power and 
glory of the grandson Narapatisithu, only states that he possessed 
a boat that obeyed his every wish, and a white elephant, and that 
he was the father of king Zeyatheinhka; it does not state that 
he reached the rose-apple tree at the head of the Island. The 
Kalyani inscription only mentions the comiug of the elder Chapata 
and others from the island of Ceylon in the reign of the P^;an king 
called Naiapatisithu in the year 543. 

iMicripiion.] Moreover we have taken out tlie 
various inscriptions with dates of the time of Narapatisithu the 
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gr&ndson. The Nagagyaung inscription only mentions the 

noble king, lord of tlio great kingdom of Arimaddana, bearing 
the name Siritaribbavanadityapavarapanditasudhammanijamaha- 
dhipatinarapatisithui and the date—the fourteenth waxing of 
Tawthalln in the year 640; it does not state that be 

reached the roeo-applo tree at the head of the Island. 

itucriptiosj] The Sliwedaungmb inscriptioQ only 
slates that Min Zoyathura became king in the year 536, receiving 
thu name Narapalisithu: Uiat doairous of building many worka 
of merit, such as the ulno Saga and thirty red gn, he went roaming 
over the north of his kingdom: and that wlien he came to 
Ngasinku town ho built and ofiEored a pagoda and called it 
Shwcdauogmh, being one amongst the nine toga pagodas; it does 
not state that bo reached the rose-apple tree at the head of the 
Island. Not a shadow, not a hint appears in all these many 
insoriptions that the grandson, king Narapatisithu, reached the 
rose-apple tree at the bead of the Island. 

[Pada udi interiptioH.I Now turn wc to the inscriptioDK, 
thnubaiHg^ and old writings and records with dates of the time 
of king Alaungsithn the grandfather, and take out those that 
accord Vidtli the statement of the Great Chronicle. The Fads s«di 
inscription states tliat king Siritaribltavanadityupavarapanditaeu- 
dbammarajavnahadhipatinarapatislthu was bom on Friday the first 
waning of Tbantu in the year 512: that he was exceeding glorious 
and powerful, without a rival in Jambudipa: that he exercised Kig 
limbs by visiting the rcso-applc tree at the head of Jambndipa 
Island; that ho mode matchless prayer; that in order that tbe 
religion might last five thousand years, he dutifully gave oil-ltghU 
• and oSvxiDgH at tlie sacred footprint left for the sake of Nampadana, 
the Naga king who dwelt by Nampada river, and at the sacred 
footprint left on thu top of Mt. Saccabandha at the suit of 
Saocabandhs. Uk elder. Here there U plain evidence that king 
Alaungvithu tlie grandfather reached the rose-apple tree at tlio 
head of the Island. 

\Thihafavf itucripfion.'] Tbe inscription in the Thiha forest 
pagoda givee the limits of the glebclands at its site, and states 
that it was dedicated on Saturday the full moon of Tabaung in 
the year 477 : and that king Alaungeithu built it and hollowed 
out a cave in it snd placed therein the serfi made by king 

tttf K 
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Dhammaaoka and the imag^, measuring four hands, of pnro iAartk^ 
hkaHy being the fifth and topmost part Now the phrase in this 
insuriptioDi * four hands of pore ikarekhktm makes it proper to 
believe that only kiug Alaungsitlm tho grandfather reach^ the 
roae*apple tree at the head of the Island; for the talo is plain that 
Sakra gave the king tho dvo ikar^kAkau and the Shinbyu and 
Shinhia images when he reaobod tho ro8(Hipp)o treo at the head 
of the Island. 

[IMaififf KyauUa^a TkaMoinff.] And it is itaiod clearly in tho 
Ldkaiug Kyauttoga Thomaing that tlioro has been a prophecy 
on this wise: * In time to come Alaungsitlm, donor of Shwegu 
m Pagan called Arimaddana, roaming the kingdom in his magic 
boat, shall visit this place and build a stdi at the site of my 
tkarekkkau monastery'; and that when king Alaungsitlm camo 
roaming the kingdom, he was shown by Sakra the copper paraltaik, 
as large as a wooi-dressing basket, which bad been inscribed by 
Maliapunna the cider and kept in the sedi. 

[SiwkHHOj) intenpiioH.} Tho inscription in the Htilin Shwekunop 
pagoda statos tliat AlaungaiUm, ruler of Uie great kingdom of 
Pagan called Arimaddana, went roaming his kingdom in tho year 
458: that he stopped awhile for refection at a place which was 
called Htilin because there tbo white umbrella opened of its own 
accord; that a sacred relic assumed the likeness of a gold mabscor; 
that tho kiug took it to bo a mahscer itidccd in tho itshcry, and tried 
but could not catch it; tlmt at last bo caught it by covoring it in 
a golden not, and enshrined the relic and oflorod it to tho pagoda 
known thereafter as Shwekunop. This shows that king Alamigeithu 
went roaming bis kingdom. 

[Skwemof-kUtto inicrip(ion.] And the inscription in tho Shwemot* 
htaw pagoda states that king Alauogsitbu, lord of thirty-six 
white elephants, resplendent with the rays of glory, might and 
dominion, offered land to the Shwemot-htaw pagoda on Saturday 
in the maya year 457. Tills shows that king AJaungsithu was tho 
donor of Shwemot-htaw pagoda. 

[Tkamainff cf ike Jive ikarBkkkaH,'\ lu the lhaviamg of the 6vc 
Ikarekkkan, t^e Shinbyu and Shinhia, it appears that king Nara- 
patisithu, spirit of the world, ruler of the great Arimaddana 
Paukkan country, went roaming bis kingdom: that be was attended 
by eighty-four tliousand ministers, one crore and sixteen lakhs 
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of followers, the magic boat, the tkinkanek boat, ond eight million 
boats in all; that at that time he was anointed king io the shade 
of the rose>applo tree: and that in tho year 457 king Narapatiaithu 
received the tkaukhluM images. This leaves matter for doubt and 
misbelief, for men may say, 'Since tho tiamamo mentions king 
Narapatiaithu, it most be the grandson Narapatisithu. There must 
bo a cormption in tho writing of tho dato.' But if we compare tho 
various fkaataing wc And they agree; and this is the right view— 
that both (AamaiHg and insoripUon refer to tho grandfather king 
Alaungsitiui, also by tlm name of Narapatisitliu, that both lAanaiftff 
and ineoription refer to tho grandson tdso ns Narapatisithu, and tlie 
grandson in turn received the name of the gramlfathor. 

Ct>Heliuio7u Therefore, from consideiation of the reasonable 
accounts that arc found in various iuscriptions and tkamain^, it 
ehould bo held and remomberod that it was the grandfather, king 
Alaungsithu, who alone reached the rose-apple at the head of tho 
Island. Am for the grandton, king Narapatisithu, he continued to 
enjoy during his reign Uie ikiukanei boat, Arst obtained in tho 
reign of his grandfather, king AinuDgsithn; be roamed the kingdom 
and received the seal and name of Siritaribhavana, drc.; thereafter 
he carved and built nine images of tlio Lord from the leyo post at 
the prow of the raft, and worshipiicd tliom. This much alone 
should bo taken as true. It should not bo held that ho reached the 
rose-apple tree at tlio head of tho Island, nor that bo was tho donor 
of the Uve iAareihian, the Shinbyu and Shinhla imagea Therefore 
we must resolutely affirm that only tho grand&ther, king Alaung> 
eithu, was lord of the magic boat and reached the rose-applo tree 
and was donor of the Ave 2'AartkAi/iHf the Sbinbyu and Shmhia 
images; therewithal the various inscriptioiie and iianaiirf; agree. 

JSpilcffm. Here endoth tho fourth part of the Great Royal 
Chronicle, sifted and prepared in accordance with all credible 
records in the books, after consulting learned monks, learned 
bralimans, and learned mmistors: written in the sacred chamber 
in front of the royal Palaco of Glass and divcrs-colonred jewels, 
beginning from the Arst waxing of Kayon in 1191, in the reign 
o! His Majesty, sovereign of umbrella-holding kings of divers 
great kingdoms and eountries, master of mtnea of gold and silver, 
ruby, amber, and all other gems, builder of the fourth city of 
Ratauapura and the palace, lord of the ktwhlan king of elephants, 
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lord and maator o{ whito elepbaiiU, brd of tho nniverse, and great 
captain of tho Law. 

Tho fourth part of the Groat Koyal CUroniolo ia ended. 


PART V 

Honour bo to Hintj tho BlotMcd Oiio, tUo Saiutj the Lord 
BuddhaI 

142. 0/ king Paraiku. 

[Mn^er oj MifukiHiaw,] In Uio year 520 hb sou Narathu 
became king. It was on thu wbo. IVhon it was known to 
Minshinaaw that Ub royal father was no move, ho gathoad together 
all hb men and prepared to march by land and water. Now 
Panthagu the older was the son of a dealer in alms bowb; he was 
worshipped like the Lord by the whole country of Pagan. And 
Narathu s^take into hb car saying, 'I hear that my brother 
Minshiosaw, learning that our father is no moro, b marching by 
land and water to seize the golden umbrella and the grdden throne 
of our father. It will take long if tlms bo lunrchcth with hb 
army, and the homo affairs of tho kingdom will suffer, ho I I, thy 
servant, am here already. Call my brother, and let him como 
speedily with a sword and a horse only and ascend tho throne 1* 
But the cider Pantliagu replied: 'If I call him and ho come, and 
thou abide witliout raising him to bo king, 1 have sinned against 
tho saintly Law.* So Narathu aware a mighty oath that he would 
shoulder hb brother's sword and set him on tlio Uironc. And 
Panthagu tlio elder believed tlie oath sworn by Kalagya and went 
to the place of Minshinsaw and told him all. And Mitishinsaw, 
liearing the words of the elder, trusted them, and ho set him on 
a single barge of gold and came downstream. When he readied 
Leppan port, Narathu, according to tbe oath ho liad sworn, went 
down to the boat and, shouldoring hb brother's sword, he raised and 
set him on the Uirone. After hb anointing hb food was poisoned 
and that night he died. 

[fTraM of Panthagu^ When Minshinsaw was dead, in the same 
year Karmlbu became Mag. But when Panthagu the elder heard 
that he was poboned and dead, he went to the palace and cried: 
'Thou vile king! Thou foul king! Thou fearest not tho woo 
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thou ehalt suffer in taruMra. Tliungh now thou rcij^est, thinkest 
thoii that thy body shall not grow old, not die? A king more 
damned than thoa there is not in all the world 1 * * Nay, master,' 
said Narathu, 'I acted according to the oath I aware to thee. 
1 shouldured my brother's sword and set him on Uie throne.' But 
tho noble master made reply: 'A man more vile and foul than thou 
there is not in the world of men I' And he departed and went to 
the ialoiid of Ceylon. 

\CrMlly of NaroMft.] King Narathu had once been the demon¬ 
guardian of a monntain who hod aliodod the Lord with three i» 
loaves what time ho mode his prophecy on tho summit of Mt. 
Tangyi. So he was great in glory, might, and dominion. Kis 
ministers, both great and smali, his followers and all the people 
stood in fear and awo of him. He raged furiously witli wrath and 
pride. When ho became king ho slew his bride cailod Kyaban, 
whom Alaungaithu had given him. He also slew her son Ottarathu 
and his nnelo Mahabo the scribe. Powerful monks ho constrained 
to become laymen, insomuch that certain noblo monks, fearing to 
become laymen, escaped to tho island of Ceylon. Tho king was 
brutal and savage. Hia queens, concubines, and handmaids stood 
in fear and awe of Itim and loved him not, but hated him and 
cursed him in their hearts. All the inhabitants of the kingdom 
starved in toil and sweat, and many forts, villages, and domains 
were ruined. The people completed not the Dhammayan, his work 
of merit, for they were sore afraid and toiled with too great 
heedfulness and rigour. 

\Ha murdart At* wj/e.] Now the daughter of the Kola king, who 
was offei'cd during his father's reign, ministered to him continually 
after he came to the throne. One day sho teamed that when be 
entered the closet he took not with him water for washing. So she 
abode afar off and came not nigh him, in disgust that be took not 
water for washing at his times of making water, casing and sexual 
intercourse. Thereupon the king was wroth, and with the sword 
that was in his hand be smote her that she died. 

[RevfHffe of Ike king (f Paieikkat'a.^ But when her father the 
Kala king heard thereof, he chose eight from among his eight 
hundred mighty men of valour and spake on this wise: ' Comrades { 
Go ye, wearing the garb of brahmans, to where the king is who 
slew my daughter, and slay him. And when the king is dead, die 
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yej piercing yonr otvd bodies with tbe sword. I will provide your 
{axnilies with bounties, food and drink.' His eight mighty men 
of valour made reply; * Provide our families with bounties, food 
and drink thronghout their lifetime, and we will kill that king till 
ho be dead 1' So the king of Pateikkara gave them great rewards 
and caused the eight to wear the garb of brahmans and sent them 
away. They carried each a conoli ot tlie waist, and each a sword; 
and so they came to Pugarama. 

[Death of Narathut ft. 1167-71.] Tlicy ascended the juilaou 
and drew nigh the king, encircling him nuder guise of inesenting 
tbe conoh and ucm grass. And they pointed the finger straight at 
the minister Theiddikagyi, and cried: 'Minister! Of old ye all 
took many bribes and so onr master’s son i)en6hed. Now too, 
because ye prevented it not, our master’s daughter hatli perished.' 
And they pierced the king with the eword until ho died. Thereafter 
they pursued the minister Theiddika to pierce him, but tliey caught 
him not Uten they pierced their own bodies with tlm sword and 
died, all the eight of them. Because the king was picrce<l to 
death by the Kalas he was afterwards known as Kalag^'a. 

King Kalogya iieeded not tho sense of shame nor the fear of 
reproach j he spake not the words of truth. It was his wont to 
treat chief ministers, high councillors, and pcoplo within and 
without the palace with cruelty and roughness; he regarded not 
faces. He ground down and oppressed the folk and the villagers. 
Because he aotod on this wise his ministers and councillors and all 
the people, boUi laymen and monks, cursed him in their hearts. 
Forty-five years in the nether house, four yeais he fiourishod; he 
passed at the age of forty-nine. About the time of Ills death the 
moon and tho Thursday star fought; tbe {ln)eneili^ eoincidod with 
the iki^ffyan; cuoumber came to fmlt upon tlie top of Shwesigon. 
The day of liis birth was Saturday. 

148. '^Cfhifty Afin^in IVaratAeinkha. 

[yaratheifthhaf fi. 1171-74.] In the year fi38 bis son Minyin 
Naratheinhka became king. When he ascended the throne he 
made his^ younger brother heir and gave Kim tbe title Nara* 
iwlisithu. In the reign of this king there was abundance of rain 
and water. Far inland tho omintry was fat, pleasant, and fertile, 
and all tho people living in ease and liappiness blessed tlie king 
right gladly in their hearts. 
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queeHf.] His queen was Minsun^myat, eldest of the three 
daughters <—Min&ungmyat, Minlat, and Minsawhti — born of 
Kyanogdawthi, daugliter of Alanngsithn. While the grandfather 
Alaungsitlin was atill alive he had joined his two grandchildren in 
wedlock. The king also took the two daughters of Eindawthi, wife 
of Yazatbo^ nephew and ROn«in-lawa£ Hkinon, Alanngsithu's consort, 
and raised them to be queens. Ho also raised his middle sisterdn- 
law and made her qncon. Ho named his chief queen Tmmgpyinthi; 
tI>o elder dauglitcr of Yozathn ho named Al^pyintlii; his middle 
siatcr*in>Uw he named Nfyauppyinthi. 

Whenever Uio king went riding hia clophaiiL he caused his three 
queens to follow after on three clephanto in pomp equal to each 
other. Whenever they sate in a palanquin, or bier witit canopy, 
a sedan or a litter, he caused them to follow after him, equal in 
pomp, not one oxocUing or less tlion another. They were equal in 
betel oupe, betel covers, basons, spittoons, jags and pipkins. Each 
was attended by handmaids equally attired in bracelets, necklaces, 
rings, earrings, and apparel. Because he loved them equally, one 
not more nor less tlian another, they were content and felt no envy 
nor eyed each other askance. 

[Felttvafi^ brute of SarajiaiieUhu.^ One day Uiey entered a forest of 
the Pyaws in Myinzaing Wek-whi, and there they found in a giant 
bamboo a little danghtei* bom of lieat and moisturo, having great 
beauty and the signs great and small. When she came of age she 
was like tlio colonr of new-buimtshed gold, and they presented her 
to Minyin Narathoinhka. But at the rime when the king aaw the 
girl, her hour of glory was not yet, and ho exclaimed 'Vast cars I 
Alnck-a-day I * And ho gave her to his brother Narapatiritliti. 

Now the king^B qncen-mother lived with her younger son Nam* 
patisithn, and when she saw the woman boro of moisture, in her 
wisdom she took thought and cut the damsel’s ear till it was just 
as it should be, and offered her to him. When her ear was cut 
aright she bore a marvellous beauty insomuch tliat all men seeing 
her were dazed and could not stand upright. And the great quean*, 
mother schooled her and teugbt her the arts that all princesses 
should know, and eo she became fulfilled with all womanly graces. 
And because slic was conceived and born of moisture her colour and 
beauty resembled not those of any other woman. 

iTJte king plole to take Yelnveti^ One day the great queen* 
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mother called her daughter-iu^law, consort of the beir-apjMkreiit, and 
they entered the palace. And when the king saw his brother’s wife, 
how fair she was to look upon, bis soul was dseed and he could not 
stand upright And he thought on this wise: 'I will cause mine 
heir to march, telling him that war hath broken out in Ngahsaung* 
gyan. When he hatli set forth I will take my brother’s wife smd 
raise her to the throne I' So ho prompted the mouth of a minister 
and caused him to come, saying, * War hath broken out in Nga- 
hsaunggyan I' And the king called Karapatisithu and ordered him 
to march to Ngahsaun^^an. 

[KarapatUilhn ts sea/ to Now his brother Nara- 

pahsithn was a prince of nimble wit and discernment, and he com¬ 
manded Nga Pyi his equerry, saying, ' If any ado arise in mine 
house, take the horse Tiindaw and come quickly P Then he mar¬ 
shalled his troops by land and water, and went up-country with his 
counoillors and captains, cirole and village headmen, and all his 
host. When ho reached Tliisiiscin, lo! there was no trouble soever 
at Ngalisaunggyou; and he weighed the maltar in his heart, saying, 
* My brother hath duped me witl; a false excuse I' And ho gathered 
and conferred with his councilioirs and captains, bis cirole and village 
headmen, and bound them with a solemn oath. And his counoillors 
and captains said, * In verity Minyin Narathcinhka Ivath made his 
brother Narapatisithu hdr, for be hath no son.’ The more gladly, 
therefore, with one heart they leagued with Narapatisithn. 

[The hone of Ngo When Minyin Narathcinhka hennl tliat 

his brother had reached Thishsein, he took his sistor-iu-law and 
raised her to tlio throne. Nga Pyi the equerry crossed ovor to 
Aungtha at the stroke of tlie morning bell and rode his horse at 
a soft and easy pace. It was not yet noon, they say, when ho 
reached Chindwin Farcimma. Crossing the Pareimma, he made 
straight for Hanlin and reached the stream of Ngapat at sunset. 
And because night was drawing on and the royal horse was tired, 
ho watei'cd it and fed it with grass and slept that night at 
Mt. Myinhii. 

Now when the horse Thudawain had rested, ho tieigbed loudly, 
for he seated his master. And the prince knew his horse’s neigh 
and could not sleep, saying, ' Verily it is the sound of mine horse, 
neightngl’ Then he made a solemn vow and said, 'If it is indeed 
the sound of mine horse neighing, may this pillow be pierced with 
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a hole, and fail not t * And lie struck the royal pillow with his 
hand, and lo I a hole woe pierced. The place is still known as 
Malw^npauk; and the place where Nga Pyi slept is Mt. Myinbli. 

lNara/)ati*ffiu kili* Nga When Ng» Pyi the equerr}' had 

slept and it was early morning, he came at the stroke of the room* 
log lidl smd told all his tale. And when he heard tltat matter 
prinoe KorapatiBithu was in high dudgeon and waxed wroth and 
oried,'My beloved queen Velnvati! My brother hath taken and 
raised her to the throne I * Then he asked Nga Pyi the equerry, 
'Where didst thou sleep yesternight?' ' I sleptsaid Nga Pyi, 
'at the stream at Ngapat, for the horse was tired and I replenished 
it' * What I ’ said prince Narapatisithu, ' Not near, not far thou 
liasl slept from the place whore 1 lay. Didst tliou well to sloop ? 
We prinoos might accomplish much, had we un hoar lo plan it' 
And in bis royal pride he slew Nga Pyi. The place is sUlI known 
ns Kuttawyo. 

of Anngrtcnu{)c.'\ Then the prince cried,' Our enemy is 
behind ns I' And he called his minister Aungswangi and com* 
mandod him saying, 'Bear my yoke though it cost thee tliy life I 
See that thou catch my brother unawares and slay him. When 
that is done I will tnalrc thee great, and give thee whom thou wilt 
of my Uiree sistcrs-in-law.' So Aungswang^ chose fonrsoorc mighty 
men of valour and took them in a fast hhwga boat and went in 
fnrious haste, not knowing day nor night. 

\Narapafuitkn at Kyek-yek."] Prince Narapatfrilhu marshillcd 
his troops hy land and water and camo downstream. When he 
reached Kyek^yok he made a solemn vow and said:' If roy brother 
shall verily be slain, at the Tnoment I spread this olutb at the 
pagoda in the sonth, may the Lord himself bow down and take it I * 
And when he spread the cloth, liohold I the Iiord himself bowed 
down and took it When he saw that thing he came downstream, 
marshalling hts troops by land and water. 

[Burial of Nga Pyt.] But the body of Nga Pyi, whom he had 
slain, floated not near nor far from the royal raft And the prince 
saw it and asked,'Whose body is it?' His ministers auswerod, 
' The body of Nga Pyi whom Uiou host slain.' And he commanded 
them saying, ' Bury the body at the head of yon island, and let it 
be worshipiied by all people in this place. See tliat ye build a 
goodly spirit-honse.' So the ministers did as the prince com- 
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mandad, and built a spirit^booBe. The isle where Nga Pyi was 
buried is still known ns the isle of Shwcpyisbin. Even tho village- 
headmen were fain to worship there. 

[Aungnoangd kilU Naraiieiukka,'\ Wlieu Ngn Anngswangft, 
the royal servant^ sent by prince Naropatiaithu, reached the palace, 
ho entered wiUi his fouiscoro mighty men of valour hti^ng sword 
in scabbard. Now it so befel that Minyin Narulheinhka was 
entering the closet, and they followed after as far os the closet. 
And the king asked him, 'Who art Umn?' He replieil, 'Thy 
servant, Nga Anngawangi^. O king, tliy brother sent me I * And 
the king looked, and lo! he was liemmed in by white and gleam¬ 
ing blades. And ho besought them saying, ' Slay mo not I T^l 
me only servo my brother as his watcher of crows, his scaror of 
fowl!' But Aungswangg replied, 'O king, my lord thy brotlior 
hath not so ordained it' And he slow him even in Uie olasot, ami 
he died. A ruby earring that he wore fell from tho closet to tho 
ground. 

Thirty-two yoars in tho nether house, tlurce years he flourished; 
bo }}assed at the ago of thirty-five. About the time of his quarrol 
with his brother a two-hoaded horse was bom; a tiger and leopard 
fought with teeth, and the leopard won; the Thursday star and 
the Tnosday star touched. About the time of his death a vulture 
alighted on the door of the palace; tho Saturday star crossed the 
disc of tile moon; bees clave to tho main cross-boam of Die palace; 
smoke issued from Shwegu pagoda. The day of his birth was 
Monday. 

[NarapaiiiUkuj fl. 1174-1211. 2U kiU* Auugaoanpc.l In tlie 
year 536 his younger brother Narapatiritlm bocarao king. Ho was 
anointed with his queen Veluvati. 

When his sisters-in-law heard that he would give thorn to 
Aungswangc, they clasped his knees and besought him with meek 
and piteous words: 'O king, are we women known to covet so 
many husbands ? We have done no sin. We are not mero sisters- 
in-law. We arc all daughters of thine aunts. Chit-on and 
Eiudawthi. Wo are all wives of a king. Though thou pity us 
not> yot Jet us only serve iliee in thy royal house as watchera 
of crows, as scarers of fowl! * So the king called Aungswangd 
and commanded him saying, 'Nga Aungswangd, I made thee a 
promise indeed; but if I wero to give thee one of my sisters-in-law 
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it would be held a sin against my grandaires and gveat-giandurea. 
1 will make iliee great, and give thee a daughter of a great 
nobleman.* * Pish I * said Nga Aungswang^. And Iho king slew 
him, saying, * Ho hath bravcrl me to my &ec I' 

Then ho seized Anoutatlmri}^ tutor to bis brother Minyin 
Naratheinhka, and gave him over to the cxocutdoncre to slay him. 
Now Anantathuriyn was of a bravo and constant heart; about the 
timo of his doaili ho spake four stanzas of /miba, and gave tliem 
saying, 'Offer tliom, I pmy Ihcc, to iho king!' Bat the cxcou- 
tionors tarried not but slow him, and afterwards gave the writing 
to the king. These aro tlic four verses of tluit ihika x 

\^AnuHlutknrijia*9 (leatJi-tONp!^ 

When one attains prosperity, 

Another is suro to pevisli. 

It is the law of nature. 

Happiness of life as king— 

Having a golden palace to dwell in, 

Court*life, mth on host of ministers about one, 

Enjoyment—shadow—|>cace. 

No break to felicity— 

Is but a bubbio mounting for u moment to the surface of 
the ocean. 

Though he kill me not, 

But in meroy and pity release me, 

I shall not escapo my karma. 

Man's stark-seeming body 
Lastoth not ever; 

Verily it is the nature of ex'ery living tiling to decay. 

Thy slave, I beg 

But to bow down in homage and adore tliec! 

IE in the wheel of aamtara 
My past deeds offer mo vantage, 

I seek not for vengeance. 

Nay, master, mine awe of thee is too strong 1 
If I migh^ yet I would not touch tbeo; 

I would let thee pass without scathe. 

Dissolution lares the elements of my body. 
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\Th« king's reworts,'] Now wbea these four stanzas wore read 
before the king and he heard them, he commanded, saying,' Sot 
him free t' But the executioners spake into his car and said, 
' The deed is done!' And tho king slew those executioners, saying, 
'Ye should hoTO offered tho writing boEore ye killod him; but 
beliold, ye killed him first and offered tho writing after/ Now 
when ho had heard the writing the king hod groat remorse. Again 
and yet again he gasped and swooned away. Bver aftci^vards he 
refrained and cheokod his anger: and he commanded tho chief 
executioner, kinftman of tho king, saying, ' Hereafter when I am 
wroth, though 1 give thee tlio Older to slay a man, keep him alive 
for a month of wcoks and look to the matter. Let him die only 
wlien he ought to die. If he ought not to dio oulargo iiun.' 

[NarapatiaitkH's Ktvss and ekiltlnn^ The queen wliom Uo found 
in the bamboo ho called Veliivati. Uo also took to himself tlio 
three queens of his brother. In his brother's rcigu Tanngpyinthi 
had given birth to a daughter, Sawpyichanfcha. Two daughter 
bom of Alipyinthi and Myanppyintlu cndc^l their karma ever in 
the reign of their father Minyin Narathcinhka. Tho sons and 
daughters of king Narapatisithu were these. Queen Vcluvati gave 
birth to Zeyathura. Queen Amyaragan, whose husband hod died, 
was raised to bo queen; she gave birth to a daughtor. The 
history of quoen Taungpylnthi is this: Nyaung-u Kpi, comrade 
and paladin of the king's grcaUgrandfatlior Htihloingshin Kyan- 
zittha, hod a son Hpothugyi; his son was Sissc, who hod five 
daughters j the eldest was tlio wife of Battara, the second tho wifo 
of Fwinhla-u, tho third the wife of Sittuyinkabo, tho fourth tlie 
wife of Minhtihlaing, tho youngest daughtor was queen Taung* 
pyinthi. She rose into repute only when she had home three sons. 
Queen Punyiu was of noble race, grandduughtcr of Sithabin, son 
of king Htlhlaingshin's brother-in-law; her mother was Taung- 
pyinthi, elder sister of Shweehu, Alaungsitliu's daughter: Queen 
Panyin gave birth to a prince called Myasswashiu. Queen Ng^ 
was Thubarit's younger sister, Thubarit being the own grandson of 
the younger brother of king Kalagya'i mother. Thubarit's sister 
was called Uhsauppan. When she had bomo her sons, Yazathu, 
Pyanchi, and Kinkathu, she ended her karma. Moreover, the king 
took Sawsane, Bw^kya's younger sister, and raised her to be queen. 
She bare him four daughters: the eldest was called Shwe-eintbi, 
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the sooond SigoD, the tiiird Kyating'daivthi, the youngest 
Sbweehu. 

\yieyyalkeiHkka.‘\ Furthermore, the king look a ganlener'g daughter 
fulAlled with beauty aod the signs great and small; and the damsel 
ministered to him and hare him n sod, Zeyyathcinhka. That prince 
Gimko words Umt delighted all men; aoft and gcutle ho was in all 
ho said and did. IIo was porlcet in all the arts that every prince 
should know. 

[y/is woihcr win$ Aiw the keirsAip.l Once Uiero was a whitlow on 
the king's hand, and tliough medioine was applied, the pain did not 
grow loss bat ached grievously. Only when Zoyyatlteinlika's mother 
kept it to her month did the pain subside. While thus slio did 
continually, tire humour bunt in her montli j and she swallowed it, 
fearing that if she spued it out the king would awake from sleep. 
Now when the king knew of it he laid it to heart and said,' There 
is none to lovo and chciiah mo equal to her !' And he commanded 
her saying, '1 give thee a gift. Choose thou what thou wilt!’ 
2k)yyatlieinhka*8 mother spake into his car and said,' O king, thou 
hast had compassion on thy servant and given me gold, silver, 
olephants and horses, villages, fiefs, and attendants, insomuch that 
1 am equal to others and lack for nothing. If now thou pitiest 
thy servant’s estate, lot thy servant Zeyyuthcinhka, who is as the 
fringe and limit of tliy porson, stand tbino hoir in tho royal liousct* 
And the king outspake, 'It is well. Lot him abide his time. I give 
theo the gift thou askeet, and my word is sure I' 

\^£he kiA^% and toorki of mrr/A] King Narspatisithu 

rogardod truth and was master of (he ten Ungly duties. Because 
he bad slain his brother, he, like his greaUgrandfather Nawrolitaaaw, 
roamed his kingdom in pomp and beauty with bis fourfold army. 
Nortii, soutli, east, and west he wandorod all over the land of 
Burma, surrounded by his queens, concubines, and handmaids, and 
he mode many cuials and I'eservoirs and dnms and channels. When 
he reached the homeland Pugarama he made nine images of the 
Lord out of the sayo-leaf prow of tho ihinkanek boat; and iu order 
that the religion might last five thousand years and all creatures be 
profited, he built ya for these nine images, ono each at the towns of 
Kala, Mingin, Myedu, Sipottam, Kyonbnap, Ngasioku, Moslisobo, 
Sahmun, and Sagaing; there they practised piety. Furthermore, 
oue plaster pagoda, built with Uiu food of awl and chisel, the 
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fragments scattered in the carving of those nine images, practised 
piety at Amyia town. 

[ifts bodyffHard atui revenues,'] The king formed a great body* 
guard and escort^ for be knew fall well the ease with which hU 
brother was slain. Ho mode two several companies, the inner 
bodyguard and the ootor bodyguard, and they kept watch in 
ranks aronnd tlic palace, one behind tho other. Moreover, ho 
kept around the palace ilte manifold Indls and granaries wheroin 
he stored bis jeweis and gold and silver, rice, wator, and paddy. 
All such goods and troasxires an host of clerks and scriveners 
checked daily and entered and recorded them; it is said they failed 
not even ono day throughont tlie year. Six hundred clerks and 
scriveners checked, entered, and recorded in the revennes the 
gold and silver, ruby and amber, wliite coppor and red copper, tin 
ore, iron, satin, maittylon, carpets, Chinese silks, Jkado perfnmes, 
elephants and horses the whole year round they foiled not, it is 
said. Tho provision made for his bodyguard, olq>hantry, and 
cavalry was this: to every man fifty (baekets) of paddy a month, 
and when the year was full a sot of raiment eacli for husband and 
wife. His chiefo and officors he gave an hundred (baskets) of 
paddy and seta of laimont, and that continually. Moreover, he 
gave many rewards beside. 

ISu/ittnani, JCawdawjMl/itt, Dhoinmayoxiha pagotlas.] Thus ho ad* 
vaooed the welfare of himself and all the people; and in onlor that 
men might follow the Path and resell fruition in nirvam, ho built 
a great work of merit with two hollow storeys and called it Sula- 
mani. Likewise, he built a work of merit with two hollow storeys 
and an upward winding stair and called it by the name Kawdawpailin. 
Moreover, he built at Tharouhti a pagoda with 6ve faces and called 
it by tho name Dhammayazika ; tbemn he set five images of tho 
Lord cast in pure copper. He succoured with the things needful 
scholars of the noble Order Icarne{l in Pali, in the commentaries 
and subcommenfories, wbo practised piety throughout all the home¬ 
land, and they gave iastruction in the books. 

[UUarqjiv<s*e vieit to Cey/on.] In the same year, wbtlc king 
Sirisangbabodhiparakbama^hu ruled over the island of Ceyloo, 
the religion, which had fallen in that island into soilure and decay, 
was purified. Six yeara later, in the year 642, Uttnrajiva tho 
elder, chaplain of king Narapati, took many disciples of the Order 
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tnd went fco Tvorehip the Mahazcdi pagoda in the island of Ccylou. 
Among these disciples mts a novice of about twenty yean of ago 
from the village Chi^ata, on tho ontslriris of Bossein town. 

\Uu tinettge."] This is the bistory of XJUarajiva the older. Two 
hundred and thirty-six years aftor iiio Lord oiado parinirvowif Shin 
Sonn the older and Uttara tho older began to build the religion at 
tho town Taikkala iu Suvannnbhummi, Uio Eamafifia kingdom. 
Of the company of these oldcrB was tho older Pyanadasi who dwelt 
in tho town of Thaton \ ho awpurojl mystio iMiwore over things of 
this world and the liighcr kuuwicilgc, and was wont each morning 
early to sweep with a broom the site oC the great Wisdom Tree and 
return to Tliaton town in time to bog for alms. Uia pupil was 
Shin Mahakula the older, who dwelt at tho town of Dagon. His 
pupil was Shin Ariyavamsa the older. His pupil was Uttarajiva 
the older, cl\aplain of king Narapatisithn. 

\ChapiUa tlaya bchiwl iu Ceylon.] When Uttarajiva tho older, 
Chapala tlie novic'O, and tho many disciplca of the Order reached 
tho Island of Ceylon, tlioy had converse with tho eiders of Ceylon 
coitocming the roliglou, and, inc^uiring of each oUier's lineage, thdy 
found that tlio cldors in Coyion island wore holrs of Shin Mahiuda 
tho noblo saint, and that (Htarajiva the cldor was of the tinuage of 
Shin Sona the elder and Uttara tho cider. Thou they ordained 
Chapata tho novice, saying, ' us porform a priestly act of pure 
validity.' Now when Shin Chapata was ordained a monk ho 
followed not his teacher Shin Uttamjiva to Jambudipa, but 
sojourned in the island of Ceylon advancing his studios. But 
Shin Uttarajiva the elder with his disciples of the Order crossed 
over to Jambudipa and retumud home; blici'cafter he was known 
as the Hrst Pilgrim of Ceylon. 

[Hie four eompanioxi.] Pur full ten rainy seasons Chapata 
studied the Three Pitakas and tho commentaries, and when he had 
mastcveil them ho sought to return home to Pagan. And he 
thought thus: *If I return alone and lliid that my teacher 
Uttarajiva the cider is no more in the kingdom of Pagan, I shall 
bo constrained to do the duties of the Order with the help of 
Burmese monks. It were well for five of tho Order to go from 
Ceylon island and so fulfil the perfect ordination.* So bo took 
these four scholars of Pali, commentaries and subcommentarids— 
Sliiu Sivali who dwelt at Teraalitta village. Shin Tamalinda, son 
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of the king of Kamboja, Shin Ananda^ who dwelt at tlio town of 
Eifioipnra. and Shin Bahula, who dwelt in the island of Ceylon; 
tliey were five in all, and they embarked npon a ship and crossed 
to Jambudipa island. 

[SvmiJi in Tagau,'] When two jta/i were wanting to complete 
the twenty-seventh coostellaiion and the year 548 was full, king 
Narapatisithu was pained by the whitlow aching in his foreHnger 
and slept not full three months. Queen Veluvati died. There was 
a great quaking of the earth and many pagodas, and monas¬ 
teries came tumbling down. The wise Vajirabuddhi, counsellor of 
the king, ended his karma, 

\Ckapaia*a rdum,'] In the year 653 Cbapata tlio elder and his 
fellows came by ship from the island of Ceylon and reachod Baseeiii 
town. And because the rainy months were nigh, certain rich men 
built thorn a monastery with hre-proof walls to the south of Bassein 
town, and there they recited prayers throughout the rainy.season; 
the place is still known as Theingoyauk monastery. When the 
r^ns were over they observed the jpataraua and came to the city 
of Pagan. TUmo five monks of the Order were called the second 
Pilgrims of Ceylon. 

[CiajKtta*i Now the chief Uttarajiva the elder died 

and was buried before Cbapata the elder and his fellows reached 
Pagan. So when they arrived they went to the chaplain's grave 
and worshipped there. Thereafter Cbapata the cider spake to the 
ciders, bis companions, saying, 'Masters, our teacher Uttarajiva the 
elder visited the island of Ceylon and performed the duties of the 
Order in one accord with the Ceylonese monka And now we, too, 
must perform the duties of the Order in union with the monks 
dwelling in Pagan city who are of the race and lineage of Ashin 
Sona and Uttara the elders. Now of old the functions of the 
Order were controlled by guidance of our teacher, Uttarajiva the 
elder. But now Burmese monks control them. We will not 
perform the duties of the Order with these Bnrmeec monks.' So 
the five monks of the Order who had come from Ceylon performed 
their duties apart. And king Narapatisithu caressed and regarded 
beyond measure those five noble elders. Ho caused a raft of boats 
to be put together in the river Irrawaddy, and thereon many 
novices were ordained monks. Thus they multiplied in the course 
of time till there were many sects of the Order. 
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Rahida tuifie layman 

[^jihula innu laymatul One day king Karapatisithu inYited 
the Ove elders together with jmpile of the Order and held a 
great almsgiving. Now tliere was a dancing girl at the festival 
exceeding fair to look npon, and when Shin Kaliula the elder 
saw her he lotted after her and delighted no more in the law 
of the clergy but strove to be quit of the Order. The tour 
elders admonished him with words of iho Tjaw, hut still ho could 
not refrain himself, till at last they dmvo him out saying, 
'BoeauBo of thoo alone, why should wo four be slmmud? Tlioiigh 
thou desire to qnit tlto Order, do not so in Uiu kingdom oC Pagan. 
Go to Mallayn island from Bosscin harbour of ships, and so turn 
layman.* So iUbula tho elder loft Pagan and wont to Bassein. 
Tliero bo embarked upon a slup and crossed over to Mallayu island. 
Wiicn the king who reigned over Mallayu island heard of his 
coming, he besought his counsel, for be longed to know the judge¬ 
ments of the Vinaya. So Sbin Rahula tlic elder taught him the 
KhuddoeikVha with the subcommentory and assured him of all 
the judgements of the Vinaya, And when he heard them the king 
of Mallayu was full of faith and favour and offered him a bowlful 
of rubies. So Ilahula the older took tho rabies and quitted bho 
Order, and, setting up his house, he dwelt in Mallayu island. 

[Deat^ !•/ Ciaputa^ In the kingdom of Pagan, among tho four 
elders who had come from Ceylon, Chapata tho elder died; and 
Sivali the elder, Tamalinda tho cider, and Ananda the elder pub¬ 
lished abroad the hooks of the Pitaka and caused the religion to 
ahiue. 

lAnawla and Ikt clepkautf^ One day king Kampaiisitlio, ruler 
of the kingdom of Pagan, was moved by faith in those threo elders 
and offered them each a young roalo elephant. Shin Sivali the 
older and Shin Tamalinda the older took their olephaots and set 
tliem free in tlie forest But Auanda the elder took his elephant 
to Bassein and set it on shipboard, meaning to send it to his kins¬ 
men at KiBcipura town. Now wheu they heard it, Ashin Sivali 
and Shin Tamalinda tlie elder spake to him on this wise: ‘Master, 
the elephants which the king of the Law bath offered us, we have 
made happy setting them free in the forest. But thou hast 
made thine elephant unhappy by sending it to thy kinamon. Thou 
hast sinned against the Law I * But Shin Ananda the elder made 
reply: * In the Law preached by the Lord Omniscient it is written 
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in Pali, Show favour to t!ty kindrod But the two elders parted 
from him saying, * Because thou hearkenust not to words spoken 
for thy profit, from Uiis day forth perform the duties of tho Order 
apart from mb. Begone, and cleave to ns no longer! * Prom that 
day forth the ciders Shin Sivali and Shin Tamalinda performed 
apart the duties of the Order. The elder Ananda also performed 
apart the duties of the Order. 

[2itMaiituia quarre/e iciii SMi.] A long while thereafter the 
elder Tamalinda sought to advance tlic welfare of his pupils who 
excelled in wisdom, strength, and couiago, and by word-suggestion 
obtained for them the four things needful. Kor to all who resorted 
to hint, whotlier coundllots, ministers, or rich men, ho said: * Donors, 
here is one who luitli eyes to seo and cars to hear, wito excelloth in 
strength and courage. When he hath all the four tilings needful, 
he may well study the scriptures and fulfil them. But while he 
hath not aU the fonr things needful, surely he cannot study tho 
scriptures nglitly nor fulfil tliem.' Now when he heard thoreof tho 
elder Sivali spake to tho elder Tamalinda saying, 'The Dol'd hateth 
and abhorreth the obtaining of aught tliat is needful by word* 
suggestion. Why tltorcforo liath my lord obtained tho four things 
nt^ful in this way ? Thou doest not well! * But the elder 
Tamalinda retorted, 'The Lord hateth and obhorrotU the obtaining 
of things nocdful by word-suggestion when they ai'e obtained for 
onesolf. As for me 1 take them not for niysolf. Nay, I have 
always known and maintained that no pnpil, Uiougli he excel in 
wisdom, strength, and courage, can study tho scriptures rightly nor 
fulfil them, nolcsB ho hath all the j^}Qr things needful; only so will 
Uie religion spread and prosper. 1 have done well.' Then said 
the elder Shin Sivali: ' If my lord docth on this wUo and will not 
hearken to tlie words spoken, wo must perform apart tho duties of 
the Orlur!' So they ported. 

\Tho four nets itt I^affan^ From that day fortli four sovotul 
sects of the Order were known in the kingdom of Fagan. One 
sect of the Order was of the race of Shin Aiahan, who advanced 
the religion and brought it from Sudhanuna city in Suvanna. 
bhumroi. One sect of tho Order was of tho race of Sivali the elder; 
one sect of the race of Tamalinda; one of the race of Ananda. Of 
these four sects that of tho race of Shin Arahon, who first came 
from Sudhanuna city, was called tho Former Order. Tho throe 
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8ect« who camo later from the island of C^lon were called the 
Latter Order. Of the three elders who came from Ceylon, the two 
elders Shin Sivali and Shin Taznalinda while they lived caused the 
religion to shine, and suffet^ dissolution according to Jtama. Shin 
Ananda the elder advanced the religion in the kingdom of Pagan 
full four and fifty years, and suffored dissolution according to hrma 
in the year 596. 

This is the history of tlie building of the pagoda 
Sulamani. Wlicm king Narapatisitliu rcturnod from climbing 
Mt. Tiiywiii he saw a ruby radiant and shining in a liollow, the 
site of Sulamaiii; and ho said, ' It is a sign for mo to make a work 
of merit hero 1' So ho made a)! the people fill tlio hollow. Then 
spake' tlio older Panthogu Ngaswi^hia, fulfilled with virtues of 
omission and commission, unto the king saying, * The work thou 
doost, O king, is not of morit, as thou thinkest, but of demerit I' 
Said ho, reject the aims oScred by the king!* Then ^ake 
king Nara|)atUitba, *0 glorious onoj If tiiou wilt reject mine 
alms, thou const avoid it only by leaving my kingdom. Is not the 
alms offered by the people mine also?' ' What I * tlioughi Panthagu 
the oldcr^' Speaketh the king thus to me ? I will cross over to the 
island of Ceylon.* And ho Ktjournctl in Swkgyo practising piety 
near Tawgyi. 

Offre o» Tkaraha gal«.'\ When tlie noble master had 
departed, an ogre stood astride over the Tharaba gate guarding it, 
and moved not wlien the king would go foiih. The king called 
hts doctors and masters of magic and caused ilieut to pre|)are divers 
charms and medicines. But over the ogre stood and moved not. 
Therefore he called his masters of white magic and black and asked 
them, * Wfay standctli the ogre thus and will not move ? * And 
they spake into his ear saying, * Because the noble elder Panthagu 
hath gone forth reviled, the ogre standeth and will not move!' So 
the king oullod his ministers and sent oftentimes to entreat him; 
but the noble master would not come, but dejiartod saying, cross 
to the island of Ceylon.' 

[iliuion (ff Turiniaji^wi] Now when the king heard that he 
had gone, he called his minister Turinkapyissi and sent him saying, 

* Entreat the noble master till be follow thee.' Turinkapyissi was 
a man full of sering and hearing, and he sot upon the golden boat 
Dwalaung an image of the Lord overwrought witli gold, and book 
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it wiUi him. And the noble master^ goin^ to the harbour of ships, 
met him on the way. And Tuiiukapyissi said,' Great master, the 
Lord Omniscient hath visited this port I pray thee come I * So 
the monk followed, for it were a sin to disobey the Lord's command. 
He ascended tho boat Dwalaung, and paid all due reverence to tho 
image. But while he worshipped, they carried him away upstream, 
paddling amain the royal boat Dwalaung. Then the minister 
Tuiinkapyissi entreated him in divers ways tu uphold the roligion. 
And tho noble master was constrained to go wiUt turn, for it 
concerned the religion. 

[Se/am of PaniAaffu.] Tho king, surrounded by bis ministers, 
went forth to meet him, and rai&od him by tho hand and brought 
him to the palace. When they reached tho gate the ogre dcecendod 
and bowed down his bead before the noblo master. Coming to tho 
^lace tlic king with hts own hands prepared an alms and minis¬ 
tered to him. * Great master I' said tho king,' henceforth from thoo 
1 take my doctrine!’ 

\Th€Jive jM{;edat ^ BeaiUfl] Having spoken thus, he ofifciod Itis 
fivo sons—Zeyathura, Zeyatheinhka, Yazatim, Oingathu, and 
Pyanohi ; and the five piinces &)l]owod with the noble master. 
Now when ho had gone a mean distance, he drow five circles upon 
the ground and showed them to the princes and let them return. 
When tho princes come home they told tho king thereof, and ho 
said, ' My sons, it is a sign for you to make works of merit’ So 
he weighed out gold against the weight of their bodies, and with 
the value thereof ho built by Sakra’s guidance these five pagodas of 
Beauty—Sagyo, Myebontha, Kansunbo, Tliagyadaung, and Gyauk. 
Each was called a pagoda of Beauty; and tliey wero like Uie work 
of merit made of /AareAAAau sandalwood by Pasenadi king of Kosala 
in the lifetime of the Lord. Sakra himself with his own hand 
made the plaster for these fivo itogodas and overlaid it. 

Stpi aud PaniAaffu,] This is how Panthagu the elder 
received the name Nga SwMiin. The noble master would not 
accept kalkina robes, but it was his wont to go to tho place of 
buriiil and take only a shroud spi'ead over a dead body and wear it; 
and such was called a jwU/taffu robe. Now Nga Sw^ng^ was a 
cowherd, and he spake to tho herdsmen his oompanions saying, 

* May it be a merit to yon, a merit to me 1 I will feign to be dead. 
Spread yo a cloth, a shroud over my body, and ask the noble 
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mastor to pick ap tho jianlkagnl* His companioos did oven as 
Nga Ltd eaid; they spake to the uoble master, and be went to 
the place of burial and picked up the panihagu. Wlien he had gone, 
lot Nga Sw^ngi was dead indeed, and breathed not. And when 
his compauioBs saw it they went to his parents' house and told 
them all. His parents and tlieir kindred and graudoluldren told 
the noble master. But ho aprinklod and splashed on Nga Sw2ngd 
the holy water of propitiation. Thereupon he suddenly arose and 
did obeisance to the noble mastor. And his parente offered Nga 
Swhngi^ to tho noble mastor, wim was known tlionccCorward as 
Nga Swbshin. 

\TkotUu‘ahj>ai ThaHjmlat ShxotOMbeit^ At Anein town—one of 
the tlirce towns, Talop, Amyio, and Anein, governed by queen 
Vtfluvati and her son Zeyathara—king Narapatisithu built a great 
paAto and called it Tkonlu-ahpa, pagoda of bmuty. At Talop town 
also, where the likeness of a fire was seen burning in the night, he 
mode search and found the Mot*htawya, bnilt by king Siridham* 
maaoka, and there ho built another great pahlo and called it 
Thmnpula. Where Talop town adjoined the land of Pagan, he 
made a pleasant cave-temple in a moon tain-cliff, and set therein 
an imi^ of tho Lord as it wore walking to and fro. Within the 
oliff he enshrined relics of the holy body. The cavc-templu he 
called after queen Veluvali; the Lord's image, Shwothabeit. More¬ 
over, each of the king's queens made works of merit openly. 

[The c<mforting TAKban'i.} Now king Narapatisithu beheld 
the wife of Tlmbarit his brother-in-law; and his heart was bent 
towards her, and he raised her to the throne and kept her near him 
continually. Her husband Tlmbarit was as one dazed and lunatiu 
for fall half a month. And when the king hcaid of it he sought 
counsel of his queens, saying, 'Wliat must I do?* And they 
answered, 'O king Alaung, how can he be happy when his wife 
is taken from him ? Let Thubarit choose from among thy women 
whom he liketh, and give biin her, O king Alaung, instep of his 
wife!' So the king gave him a young damsel. And Thubarit 
spake into bis car, saying, * Give me another 1' So the king gave 
him another damsel. Until he bad received the twain, he would 
not be comforted. 

[JianManngaAitfft.J Once the king went upstream in his golden 
raft to crown with Ati the two Kyek-yek pagodas. Now a huge 
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crocodile bare the rt^I raft upon its book and held it fast. 
Ranmanogahtwe, a mighty man of valour, went down into the 
water and dived, and pierced the crot^Ue to death with a sword. 
Moreover, they made him kill a tiger, and also an elephant, in 
aiogle combat. Because he ofttimos vanquished his enemies, the 
king gave him the name Anantatlmrtya. From that day forward 
he sent Anantadiuriya whenever there were thieves, cutthroats, 
rioters, or rebels in border places and purlioux. And whercaoovor 
he went and assaulted tliem, ho canght great numbers of his foes 
alive and brought them to tho king. 

qjfemys.] That minister Ananteihuriya made the cider, 
Faunglaung, oalled Mahakassapa, his teacher; end, building a great 
pagoda, ordination liall, and monastery, ho held a great festival to 
call a blessing Uiereon. The oblations thus dedicated he recorded 
in an inscription, and caused the list to be read aloud before tlic 
king, BO that the king might call bis blessing. And he said: 
'Anantathoriya in his present life hath homo my yoke long and 
labonously. Moreover he hath laid up nrntter for many beneftta 
throngbont iamsara. There is none like him so eager to bo 
blessed 1' And he gave him in marriage a princess, Zeyatheinhka's 
sister, bom of a lesser queen, together with many articles of use 
and splendour. 

[A^o^Azasymyo.] To Naduungmya, micr of Nyaungyan, great* 
grandson of Nyaung-u Hpi, ono of the paladins of his great>graiid- 
sire Htihlaingshin Kyanzittha, he gave the oflioe of justiciar, that 
be might ordain justice. 

[C^araeUr of NurapaiiiUiu.'] King Narapatisithu failed not to 
observe the ten duties of a king. He accepted the word spoken by 
the wise, whenever there was ado or question in the villages and 
kingdom. Because he was able and astute in kingcraft, all the 
people loved him. Ho built pogodas, y», monasteries, iaxaunff, and 
resthouses all over Burma, and dedicated glcbelands, cultivated 
fields and gardens. 

[^4UieiMAia yandaunffmya.^ He made his son Zeyatheinhka 
heir to the palace, and gave great tracts and provinces, with many 
articles of use and splendour, to his oldest eon Zeyathura and to 
Yazathu, Gingathu, and Fyanohi Now Zeyatheinhka Nan- 
daungmya would ever show honour and reverence to his four 
brothers. Bvery holy day he would visit their houses and failed 
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not once to p&y his dut/. AjkI his four brothers were loth tlint 
he should thus come and £aU not to pay his duty, and they said, 
'Brother, build thee a pavilion in tho bosom of the palace, and 
when we four brother have ascended it, then come thou and pay 
thy dtity/ Even bo he ordered it, according* to his brothers' charge, 
and failed not once to pay bis duty. Bucauso thus he treated his four 
brothers wiUi honour and revorenco, thoy loved him exceedingly. 

[//(> name niilominlo.'] Thoir father, king Nanpatisithu, set up 
the white umkrolla in tho midst of his five sona ajid made a solemn 
vow and said, * May the white nmbroliii bend towards him who is 
worthy to be king I' And lo I tho white niiibrclla beat towards 
the youngest son Zoyathcinlika. Thoroforo was Zcyatlieinhka 
known as Htilominlo. 

[Dyittff eAatye of NarnpatwtXn?^ Thus when tho king lutd 
advanced tho welfare of tho great religion, bis own welfare, and 
that of the generations of his sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons, 
after him, for full scvonty>four years of his Hfo, ho was token ill. 
He took the hand o! each of his Bve sons in turn and placed them 
on his bosom saying, 'Ye five dear ones, see that ye break not the 
plan 1 have devised I Younger and older, do ye all your businees 
in concord and lovingkinducss. So fair a lot alono is sweet and 
comely. One who hath no kith and kindred, Itow many slaves 
soever lie may have, is not called liappy. Therefore, ye five 
■ brothers, do ye as I bid you, if ye wish the affairs of (ho kingdom 
and the villages to bo woll ordered and tho countiy quiet If the 
beak is long and ready to Bght, cub tlie beak. If the spur is long 
and ready to priok, cut tlic spur. If the wing is long and ready to 
By, cub tlie wing. Wc kings have no love nor hate. We should 
give punishment only according to custom. Unless we act on this 
wise, our neighbour will not dread uor revere us. Unless he feareth 
us, not one of all our divers undertakings can wc hope to speed. 

' Again, men who go forth to light should be raised to the cavalry 
only when they have won ten infantry battles, to the elephanbry only 
when they have won ten oavalry battles, to the Beet only when they 
liave won ten elephantry battles. They should be given a town 
levying four hundred only when they have won ten naval battles. 
Moreover, none should be allowed an host of followers unless he 
hath done well and honourably, engaging, as it were, the heart of 
all the peopla Unless ye give such an one au host of followers, 
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your neighbour surely will not fear you. Mark ye well these 
words of mine. Bejoct them not nor forsake them^ but do ye os 
I hid you I' 

[Hit Then lie charged his fire sons to take a solemn 

oath; and whoii tbey had taken the oath, thereafter ho again 
exhorted the four queens, royal kinsmen, chief ministers, and 
councillors saying, my five sons destroy what I have ordered, 
gather in concord around him who doth not reject my words nor 
forsake them, and mete ye punishment I * Thus he charged them 
under a solemn vow. And when ho bad assigned to his tour queens 
and five eons tracts, distrioU, fiefs, and villages, the noble Alaung 
king colled Narapatiiithn, thus mindful os well of future welfare as 
of present, i>assed at the age of seventy-four. Thirty-seven years 
in the netlier house, thirty-seven years be flourished. About the 
time of his death an ogre showed himself in front of the Mawgun 
gate; a comet appeared in the west; thecoiooided with 
the The day of his birth was Tuesday. 

144. Of Mttp Z^foiktiMhka Nandaungmj/a. 

\^gaihtinhka,jL 1211-12S4.] On Thursday, the eleventh waxing 
of the month Tawtbalin, in the year 678, Zeyyatheinhka Nandaung- 
inyo, son of king Narapatisithu, came to the throne. The Great 
Chronicle and others state that he was king from the year 569. 
Thus Uiere is a gap of fourteen years in the reckoning. Whereby, 
therefore, do we know that he ucended tlie throne in 678 ? Wo 
know It by the Zo)'yaput inscription, which sa}'s, 'Thursday, the 
tenth waxing of the month Tawthalin, in the atian year 578, I, 
Uzana, ascended the palace.* That same king is called and written 
in records Htilominlo or Uzana. 

He had four queens: Taungpyinthi. whose name was Hpwadawgyi, 
daughter of Otfcarathu, son of Thinhkathu, son-in-law of the donor 
of Shw^; Myauppyinthi, daughter of Tharevaddhana; Alb- 
pyinthi called Sawmi, daughter of Myittha headman (so named 
because he was bom in Myikha village) son of Tbanpathin, eon of 
AlaungaithUjdonorof Shw^u; and Eindawtbi, bom of Theinhkathu, 
son of Yazathu, son-in-law of Alaungaithu, donor of Shwegu. Of 
these four, queen Taungpyinthi bare two sons, Theinpato and 
Taramun. No son or daughter was bom of the queens Albpytnthi 
and Myaupppnthi. 
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[ZetfyatheinMi ekaraeUT,'\ When Zeyyatheiahka becAime king 
he acted rightccoaty, tnjsomaoh that he left not roid nor wanting 
ODO jot of all that his father had ordered and appoiated4 Humbly 
and reverently each holy day he failed not to visit his four elder 
brothers. He made equal division into five parts of all the gifts 
and chattels, revenues and aaseasments, whotaoover was yielded by 
the kingdom and the villages; and according to those portions he 
offered them, neither lora nor more. Because thus he acted right¬ 
eously, the ministers and all the people loved him exceedingly; they 
felt tenderly towards him and blosecd him in their hearts. The 
king was of beautiful complexion; in manner courteous and gentle; 
fulfilled with virtue, wisdom, and conoentratiou. Because he was 
at pains alway to acquaint himself with the woes and welbu« of his 
people, both laymen and monks, no region nor village 'was ever 
known to be in anarchy or rebellion. The rwnfall was good. Far 
inland there was fatness, prosperity, and abundance. 

[BiriA tf JTyaxtea.] The king climbed Mt Tangyi, Mt Tuywin, 
and Mt. Poppa, He went downstream to XTyon town and visited 
the pagodas and paAto near the riverbank. Once as he was de¬ 
scending to Uyon town on his jewelled golden raft, queen Eindawthi 
gave birth upon the raft to a son Kyazwa, who received the name 
Dbammaraja. When ho was but seven days old, the queen bis 
mother died. 

[DeaiA of Taramun^ Not long after, when he had returned and 
reached his kingdom, his son Tanimun, born of the chief queen 
Taungpyinthi, ended his iarma. The queen his mother and the 
king were bruised at heart and broken; they would not take food 
nor water. The two queens Aldpyinthi and M^auppyinthi called 
the ministers of Theiddika and Kyantliaing, and said * Loosen the 
hearts of the king and qneen until they be comforted I * 

[TAe comforiort.'] So the two great ministers approached 
the king and spake into his ear: * O king, the Law teacbeth that 
none of all the conscione beings who traverse the three worlds can 
escape the law of impermanence; nirttsffa only abideth. All things 
in the process of becoming are verily impermanent j it is tliexr nature 
to rise and &11; having arisen they cease, and when they are at 
peace there is happiness indeed. Thus the Law teachetb; and thou, 
great king, slioold take its ordinance to heart I' But the king 
spake with Ms two ministers and said, ^Ministers, I know the 
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Iaw— that it is the natare of all things to rise and fall. But now 
I cannot know it t '* And he gasped and sobbed. 

Thereafter he took counsel witli his royal 
Vinamen and great and trasty ministers, sayingj 'Ministers, this 
misery cometh of the nature of lore. Ah { long it needeth to seek 
ttirvana free from love, to aspire by prayer to be a Lord Omniscient I 
May I become a Silent Buddha, and so attain Hirvanal' And he 
built and 6nished a work of merit called Setana; it is now known 
os Sittana pagoda. From that day forward he went not forth by 
land nor water, neither to the forest nor to the mountain. Ho 
desired only to delight in works of merit. 

[Gatodavpahiu,] He built a puf /rdi at the site of the lodge of 
his groat-grandhither ICyanzittba. He built again and finished 
GawdawiiaHin, which his father Narapati b^an to Iniild but did 
not finisl). 

[BodAi, AWaiati, /Bilomin/o.] He bnilta pagoda with Uielikeziess 
of the Ix)rd blossoming under the sacred banyan, the Wisdom Tree; 
it was called Bodhi pagoda. Ho made a prayer entreating an easy 
entry into fiirvane, and built u pagoda and worshipped it; there 
u'as an image of the Lord, as it were, disposed for cremation on a 
pile of fuel of sandalwood heaped fourscore standard oubiU high, 
wlmt time the Lord attained nirvana ; it was known as Neraban, 
which being interpreted is Auiifiaraf or the manner of entering 
nirvana. When the king's father made a solemn vow and set the 
white umbrella in the midst of his five eons, it inclined according 
to the &theris wish; at that place where it inclined the king built 
a pagoda after the likeness of Sutamani j it was called Htilominlo. 
The king also was called king Htilominlo. Tlie Great Chronicle 
mentions the building and rebuilding of tlie Setana, /m/ tedij and 
Oawdawpaliin pagodas only. 

[Dsatk Zepyathtinhica."] The king was peaceful and deliberate, 
master of the ten kingly duties. TUirty>sevon years in the nether 
boose, twenty-three years he flourished; ho passed at the age of 
sixty. About the time of his death the Saturday star ^owed 
a comet; the shadow was reversed. The day of his birth was 
Tuesday. 

145. Of king Kjftustoa, 

The philosopher^ kmg Kgaz-ma,fi, 1284^1260.] In the year 59fi 
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his son Kymvn became king, receiving the name Dbammaiajo. 
He hod compassion on all the people, both laymen and roonlu^ 
as though they were children of his bosom. Ho read the Three 
Pitakas nine limes over. Divers interprotatiooe of the Pali, com¬ 
mentaries and tub-commentaries, be pondered oft; in the mooting 
of questions thoro was none to equal him. Seven times a day be 
studied witlt the noble Order. For the sake of his concubines lie 
eom)>owNl the ParamattUakindu, that they might know of mind 
and the qualities of mind, matter, nirtMun, forms of being, and 
poreonality. Ho would not even lend an car to aifaira of the^vilUgos 
or kingdom. Wlionevcr there was any inquiry to be made, power 
exercised, or point of law detenninod, ho caused his son Uxana, the 
hoir-apparont, to dispose thereof. 

[Tie (/rowing if palmgro^ Anawrahtamiosaw hod planted a 
palmyra tree at the foot of Mt. Pyekhkaywe, and made a solemn 
vow saying, ^'Wlien I become king once more in this country, may 
Uie palmyra tree grow 1 * In this reign, it is said, the tree grew; 
and the king, hearing of it, was glad and joyful. 

[iS^^ nontutefig. Ihit f the k'm^e aceeuion.'] In the year 697 
he built at Saga town a pyatliad monastery, and offered it to 
SilmmaUa>npali the cider. The Great Chronicle does not mcnltoii 
iho building and offering of Uio monastery; moreover, it gives 681 
us the year of the king's accession to the tliroiic. But it was 
not in 561, but only in the year 696 that ho ascended the throne; 
and in 597 ho built and offered the pyatihad monastery at Sagu 
town. Thus there is a gap of fifteen years between the two dates 
assigned to his accession. How, therefore, do we know that he 
ascended the throne in 696, and built and offered the pgaUhatl 
monastery in 597 ? We know it by the inscription in Hkbdaunggyi 
monastery which states that Sihamaba-upali the elder, practising 
piety in Sagu town, was invited by king Kandaungmya, and came 
and praotised piety at Pagan: that in the year 696, when king 
Nandanngm}'a, benefactor of the religion, ^lassed away, his son 
Kyazwa ascended tlie throne; and in the year 597 he built and 
offered a pyaUhad monastery to Sihamoha-upali the elder, together 
with seven elders dwelling in separate monasteries—Sarakaljrana, 
Saradhamma, Kalyanakitti, Nanaaiha, Qambhisara, Vajirauana, 
and Gunasobhs, as well as fifteen of tlio Order dwelling togetiier 
st the chief monastery. Thus we know tliat he ascended the 
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throne in the year 596, and that he bnilt and offered a pyatihad 
roonaetery at HkMauuggyi iu Saga tonrn. 

\The lake near Mt. Tayioin^ In the year 598 he dammed the 
wt^r Calling from the fool of ML Tuywin, and made a great lake. 
He filled it with the 6ve kiiida of lotiu and oauaed all manner 
of birde, duok, aheldmke, crane, nrnfcorfowl, and ruddy guoee to 
take their joy and pastimo therein. Near the lake he laid ont 
many ia of cultiratcd Aelde; it is said he ate three crops a year. 
Hard by the lake he built a pleasant royal lodge, and took delight 
in study seven times a day. 

[Pyatikada payoda.'l Thus ho labonred at the sacred writ of the 
rel^on, and bnilt Fyattliada pogoda, bis work of merit, bat did 
not finish it because the people were ill paid and ill diroctod. Ho 
bequeathed these words openly in history: * I care for naught save 
the fulfilment of strong virtue I * 

[JCyatioa** HeatA,] One day while he was at sword-play the king 
gat a wound, and passed at the age of fifty-seven. Forty-one years 
in the nether house, sixteen years he flourished. About the time of 
his death many vultures alighted on the stable; an ogre showed 
himself at the-throne-door of the palace. The day of his birth was 
Monday. 

146. Of kitty Utma, 

[Uzana, fl. a.D. 1250-1255.] In the year 012 his son Uiana 
become king. His chief qneen was a granddaughter of Minshinsaw, 
son of the donor of Shwego. She bare him a son Tbihathu. 

[Birth cf Minhktoeehe^ One day the king went forth to Myittba 
village, and found a tumor’s daughter, exceeding fair to look upon. 
When the king saw her, he took and kept her continually near 
him, with her hair done in a etiU knot. Once while she was 
fanning tlte king, on a sudden she fell. And the king asked, 
'Was it a fit of epilepsy?’ The queen replied, 'Kay. It was not 
a fit of epilepsy.* So the king thought, 'There must be a reason/ 
and ho treated her tenderly and cherislied her. And when tlie 
months and days of her conception were fulfilled, the girl was 
delivered of a male ohild. When the boy came of age the king 
gave him over to his uncle, a monk, tliat he might study letters 
with a noble master, chaplain of the king. 

[Childhood qtteen Sate. The hamadryad,'] It came to pass, at 
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Seit-htom Kaubyu villogo in the parte of Poppa, that a farmer 
hi the hills had a little daughter who was jost teaching the soles of 
htu* feet to walk. Her father had taken her to tlie clearing and 
loft her under a tree, and there she slept, when lo! a great 
hamadryad coiled itaelf uronnd her without touching her hodj, 
and abode covering her head with ontepread hood. And when hor 
father looked np from hia tilling and saw the great liainadryad, ho 
camo up running in Jiasto, und the hiigu snake de^iartod and ilud. 
Ho told that matter to a wise man, who anid: 'This girl will 
onjoy a notabto prosperity t * So tlio girl's iMLrcnU, being rich in 
goods, dressed her in (ino olothee and kept her with narucs and 
guardians. 

[The wjfuUs pUivt,'\ Now onue alio had planted u nya^ plant, 
and when she was twelve years old, lo I in a single bush thereof 
Iho inntiiyek, tuga, and chaga blossomed. When it was told the 
wise, they prophesied saying,' This damsel sliall bo highly exalted !' 
Now it was the custom of n!) kings lo ulimb MU Popi>a in the 
month of Nodaw, to worship Uio Mahagiri spirits, brother and 
sister. And when king Uaana ascended he hoard that in Soit-htein 
Kanbyu village three kinds of flowors had blossomed on n singlo 
tugttUe piaiil; su ho entered the village to behold iU And when he 
saw the damsel planting (lowers-with a bud-stringing stick, he took 
hor, for slie was of an oxccUont comploxbu. And the king hod com¬ 
passion on her and kept her continually near him, as a littlo maid. 

[The royal One day the king felt itchy on the back and 

asked hor to scratch, but without saying where. And the damsel 
soratchod aright at once, even at the spot where the king felt the 
itch, And so sho did often, till at last he said,' Hark yo, miss t 
I told tlioo not where to scratch, but only ** Scratch I" Yet thon 
dost scraUdi aright at once. IIow khowost, thou where I am 
itchy?' And the young handmaid spake into his ear saying, 
' O king Alaung, the body of noble persons is passing soft. Where- 
soever a streak ap))ear8, the^ it itches and there I scnlch I * The 
king bearing the word spoken by the damsel, said,' This damsel is 
full of and wisdom '; and he made her great, less than a queen 
and moro than a concubine, and he caused bor alway to minister to 
him, wheresoever he went. 

[Vtana*9 vUii lo I)ala.‘\ The king was wont to be merry even as 
heir-apparent in the reign of his father. He went down the river 
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to DaIaj &nd built a royal lodge and dwelt there^ having aport 
with elepbante continually. 

[The coming of Minhhoeche^ Now Uio noble master, chaplain o! 
the king, took the horoscope of the royal son Minhkwecho, and 
liaving looked at it, ho called the monk hie uncle, and said, *Thy 
nephew’s horoscope ie clean in loro of astrology. Ilia hour of 
greatness is come. Sot therefore tho prince thy nephew in a small 
iantwek boat, and present him at Dala where the king his father ia, 
ay, and leave liim witli tho king.’ So the monk his undo took 
a gift of liquor for tho king, and set tho prince in a small iaMwtk 
boat and wont downstream. Whon bo reoohed Bala he offered tho 
gift of liquor that he had brought, and delivered to tho king 
tho prince his nephew. And tho king was of good cheer and gave 
him great regard, and jested with his sou, saying, 'Tumor’s gmnd- 
son, dog's dung! ’ 

[The game (f goHuftn."] When Mtiihkwccho was about to become 
king, he was playing one day at gonugin with lus comiJanions. 
And behold, there was lying on tho court some dog’s dung indeed. 
So they took and removed it, and covering it caoh with an handful 
of earth and a bough of a tree they went down flat upon their knoes 
and worshipped it When the wise saw the great pile that they 
had worshipped, they begau to say, 'Erelong this prince shall 
become king! ’ 

\Thc end f the kinft Auniing.] One day tho king went riding 
on the back of his katka elepliont, for Uiey would havo him see 
a goodly elephant caught in the kieddai, worthy of a king’s regard. 
Now the wild elephant was must, and followed the new scent, and 
caught in its tusk the girtli ropes of the royal elephant; and the 
king and the howdah fell in a heap, and tlio elephant touched him. 
TIriity-thrcc years in tho nether house, live years be flourishod; ho 
passed at the ago of thirty-eight. About tho time of bis death 
smoke issued from Thabbyinnyu ^Migoiia; the Thursday star crossed 
the disc of the moon; the deiuMitko coincided with tlio tkxngyan ; 
two crocodiles were seen fighting with tcctli on the suifoce of the 
river, The day of his birth was Wednesday. 


147. Of Minkhoeche. 

[yeuatkingyan dupee Tkiiaikn^ The sons of the late king were 
Thihathu and Minhkweche only. This is how the younger of theao, 
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Miuhkweohd, came to ktngsliip. When Thihatha, king XTzaoa's 
son whom hU father had mado hoir while yet he was alive^ ascended 
the Uirone with intent to be king, the chief minister Yazathingyan 
qiakc into hie oar saying, * Son of my lord I Thy &,tKcr hath died 
at Data town, a distant village on the borders of tlie kingdom. 
Thera are ministers who Iiave bowod their heads at the royal grave 
whore ho Is buried; and there aru ministers who have not bowed 
their heads. Tarry thine anointing until all iliy servants, ministers, 
and headmen of villages and oiroles have returned from bowing 
their heads at tlio grave of tliy fatlicr.* So Thiliathu tnistod him 
and said, *llow yu your liends at my latlior's grave and return 
quickly.' 

So the chief minister Yazathingyan departed, and all Uie minis* 
tors and headmen of villages and circles. And when they came 
and assembled at tlie grave, Yazathingyan sendee on this wise: 

* Ministers, if we raise Thihathu to the throne, all the folk and 
villages will suffer. Tliat prince Thihathu is exceeding proud 
and wrathful, in envy violent, jealous of another's wife, covetous, 
ambitious. He n^ordetli not tho words of truth. I speak not of 
you ministers only : even mo, the chief of ministers, he hath treated ■ 
with contumely and insult. For once it happened that Thihathu 
came up from behind mo, and I Siiw him not and hod not gathered 
up the lappet of my alcove, and he 8][)al botel>blood upon the sleeve* 
lappet) Though I said, chanced not to see my lord's sou 
coming I" his heart was not appeased.' And be took ont of the 
box where it lay the garment on which the prince spat betoUblood, 
and showed it to the ministers. And when they saw it they said, 

* Even before he is king he bath shont the face of tho chief minister 
and regarded him not. When once he reignoth, where shall wo be ?* 

[lie vtakee NanUhiiajiaie king^ fl. 1256-1290.] So all the minis* 
tors and headmen of villages and circles wore of one mind, onu 
spirit, and, coming to Data, they seized Thihathu and raised bis 
younger brother Minhkwcchc to tho throne in the year 6X7. 
Ascending the throne he received the name Narathiiiapate The 
daughter of the rich man of Seit-htoin Konhyu whom his father 
took and raised to the throne, he exalted to be his queen. She was 
known as queen Saw. 

[Rebirtkt ^ ike Pagan kiugi,'] The Lord had left a prophecy 
u])on the top of Mt. Tangyi in the country of Pagan that the ogre. 
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guardian of the mountain, who had onoe made an umbrella of three 
m leaves and ecreened the Lord from the sun, should become king 
thrice in Fagan. Kven so it oamo to pass; for be became king 
once, it is said, as Bale Ngahkwe, once as Kalagya, once as Nara* 
thihapate. Moreover, these three kings of several generations— 
king Thamoddarit (who had been Puldli, king of elephants, one of 
the ten ri|>e future Buddhas), king NawrahU, and king Kyazwa^ 
were hut one person, who became king thrice in the kingdom of 
Fagan. And these throe kings also—Fyumiuhti, Thinlikyaung, 
Kyanzittha—were one person, it is said, who became king Uirioc. 

It was not until the reign of king Narathihapate tliat the town 
was known as Fagan. Because he was one who had received the 
Lord'*a prophecy, the king ^vas great in glory and power. And 
because he had become a man from the state of on ogre, he was 
violent in envy, proud and wrathful, and gluttonous in eating and 
drinking. 

This is the tale how Yazathingyan, the chief minister, gave king- 
ship to Narathihapate. When Narathihapate was a prince, and 
his elder brother Thibathu spat the oltowed betel upon tho slcevo- 
lappet of the minister Yazathingyan, it eanm to pass that Narathi- 
hapate came to the house of the chief minister and said, * Grand* 
father, be my succour (* ' Son of my lord I ’ quoth Yazathingyan, 
for it was like a band-touch to one about to weep; ^it is for thee 
and for none other 1' Even as ho hod promised, he failed not to 
give the kingship. 

Hup forpeU YazalAiuppan*'] But when Narathihapate was 
king he forgot and regarded not his chief minister. So Yazathin- 
gyan's heart was straitened, and taking a broken jxutJkajf he went 
into the palape. And the king asked, 'Orand^ther, why dost thou 
cat out of a broken pankap 7 ’ And Yazathingyan said,' Son of my 
lord 1 Ever since the sons and grandsons of a turner have become 
great, there is none to mend it; but I must eat out of a broken 
eaniap I' 

Some ohrontoles write kunkalap (betel-stand), and others ^nkalap 
{flower-stand). A paukalap is a vessel used by ancient kings and 
ministers to bold betel, flowers, or parched rice. In the dictionary 
Mmvpffo and tammaio are both interpreted as pankap, likewise kimtko. 
Moreover, in the inscription which tells how Narapati, famoiu lord 
of the golden throne, was established king, it is said that he caused 
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a panJkap to bo placod for lioldiiig flowers and parched rioef and 
a basket for flowers. For these reasons wc must hold it right to 
use the word jMuknj) in this placo. 

[Yaialkittffjfatt gm irUc exiie.] AVIion the king hoard the speech 
of hie minister Yazathingyanj he was sore at heart and asked himi 
* Gnndfathcr, when tlioy crown a gu with a finial, whereby do they 
raise it ?' He replied,' Son of my lord, they make a scaffold first 
and so they raise the fiuial.' Said the king onco more, * When the 
Rnial is sot on the top of tho yw, wliat do they do with the scaf¬ 
fold ? ’ 'Son of my lord/ he replied,' when the Rnial is set on the 
top of the yw, it is not grocoful until the scaffold is destroyed/ So 
the king commanded saying, ' I am as the linial, YazatUingyan as 
the scaffold I As the Hnial reaches tho top of the ys, so I have 
reachod kingship. And the iiniai will not appear graceful until 
tlie scaffold, Yaaathingyan, be destroyinl. Ho I ministers, seize hts 
office, his elephants, and horaes, his minions, and retinue, and off 
with him to Data town!' And they did as the king had ordered 
and sent him away. 

As Yazathingyan journeyed a great wind arose, and lo 1 the big 
trees brake and split, but the waterplants brake not but only leaned 
and swayed. And, seeing it, he was taken with remorse and said, 

' I, a servant of tho king, have not been os wise even as a water- 
plant. Becaoso I have acted as a big tree it hath come to this I * 
When his escort retnroed, the king asked what words Yazathingyan 
had spoken. So the escort reported tliem:' O Lord of glory 1 A 
great wind arose and big trees brake and splits but the waterplants 
brake not but only leaned and swayed. And when Yszatbingyan 
saw it he said, "I have not been as wise even as a waterplant.''' 
And the king abode in silence. 

[Rekeliioni of IHacckagiri awl Martaban.'] Now when Macchagiri 
heard that Yazathingyan was gone into exile, he rebelled and was 
in anarchy. Nga Shwe also, grandson of Nga Nwi, ruler of 
Martaban, was aloof and insolent. When it was reported to the 
king he remained downcast, for his wise minister with whom he 
aye consulted was not there. Queen Saw spake into his ear, 

' O king, how art thou thus downcast ? Thou must needs consult 
thy councillors and captains. If thou art ill content with them, call 
thy chief minister Yazathingyan with whom thou wast wroth, and 
seek his connse). When long days are past, peradveiiture the rebels 
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will increase and |)ro8per. Dro Ihey bocumo strongj call tliy chief 
minuter Yazathinf^yan.' 

[Bfcall qf YaxatiingjaH.'] So the kin^ sent a minister in a fast 
bo^ and said, * Call Yazatkingyan (' When ho reached Bala he 
set him aboard the fast boat saying, *Thy grandson, the lord of 
life, calletb thee. Thoa must come straightway.* And they 
came upstream speedily. 

[The emerald spoon,^ On the way they met fishermen returned 
from making an offering of fish. And they saw in tlio fishermon^s 
boat an emerald spoon, gotten by casting the net at a Tcntnru. 
And Yazathingyau asked them, * Where gat ye the emerald spoon?* 
Tliey replied, ‘ In casting fclio net we gat it, and now wo bring it 
for onr babes to play with.* Said be, ' Soli it to me I* So the 
fishermen took no thouglit but gave it away in their folly. And 
Yazathingyan polished it well, and because it was an emerald 
spoon of worth immeasurable it shone with dazzling colours. 
Therefore he gave a guerdon to the fishermen and made haste and 
came upstream. 

This emerald spoon the Great Chronicle and others differ in 
calling either an emerald stone or suq emerald spoon. Bui since 
the Old Pagan Chronicle and othei's call it an emerald shell-spoon, 
it is better to call it simply an emerald spoon. 

When the chief minister Yozatliingyan reached Pagan, the-king 
conveyed him on the back of an elephant. And when he came to 
the palace and offered tlie emerald s|)ooa, the king was exceeding 
glad and asked,' Grand&ther, where didst thou get tliis emerald 
spoon?' He spake into his ear, 'O king, because of tby glory 
I gat it I* And tlie king said, *Grand&ther, I was wroth with 
thee, but now let not thine heart be troubled I * And he restored 
him all his estates, his elephants and horses, his rctinne and minions, 
whom he had seized. Moreovei*, he added and gave him to enjoy 
new fiefs, both towns and villages, and divers articles of nse and 
splendour. 

[Tiarejjyiuapate and Then he purposed to send 

two generals to the parte where the rulers of Macobagiri and 
Martaban were in anarchy and rebellion. Tharepyisuipate, mayor 
of the inner palace, he sent against Maochagiri with two hundred 
fighting elephants, two thousand hone, and twen^ thousand 
warriors from the forts, colonies, and border villages along the 
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upper oountry north and south. Thu same Jay he sent his chief 
minister Yazathingyan to march on Martaban by land and water 
with two hundred fighting elephants, two thousand horse, and 
twenty thousand warriors from the forts, colonies, and border 
villages along the nether country east and west. 

\YtuafJii*ffyan Utkei Mart<Aan.\ At Dogon Yazathingyan left 
all the boats that followed him, uud with great hosts of elophontn 
and horses ho marched by land on Martaban. Nga Shwe, ruler of 
Martaban, hearing that the chief minister Yazathingyan was oven 
now upon him, gatlicrcd into tlio town Tauughtoip all those who 
dwelt in the border tt^ons and villages, and there awaited his 
onalaught. And Yazailiingyaii, surrounding them on all sides like 
cattle enclosed in a pen, strengthened and made whole his own 
army and ossanltcd ^y and night continually. The folk within 
the town, boing too dense and many in multitude, ehont each other 
and were spoiled. The water Aowiog from the mountain was not 
enough for thorn to drink, and they could not go without the town 
to fetch water; therofore the inhabitants wore sorely straitened. 
When they had stood leaguer for seven days or eight, they were 
andiungry and there was little food. So they all came and made 
surrender to the army oncomposaing them, and thus the whole 
town of Martaban was captured. Then Yazathingyan, having won 
the town, made all things orderly and secure in Martaban and 
appointed ruler of the province a minister called Aleimma, grand¬ 
son of the old and great Aleimmo, minister to king Alaungsithu. 
Thereafter he took Kga Shwe, ruler of Marotaban, with all hU 
family, slaves, elephants, and horses, and returned homewards. 

cf Tharepyl99apaie.\ Meantime Tliaropyissapate hod set 
forth j but before he reached Moochagiri, so slack were the discipline 
and 8trat4^, that one night his army was seized with panic and 
brake; in hot haste they fled, there was none to stop them. 
Yazathingyan mot them at Mtnbu port, and when he heard what 
had behdlen, said, * Pyissapatc, my friend, this panic of thine army 
is a grievous blow. Let not the king bear of it too soon. After 
I have told him of my victory in the war and presoited hino with 
gifts and spoils, then when his heart is merry 1 will speak soft 
words into his ear that his anger may abate.' So Yazathingyan 
mode haste and come upstream. 

[Oi-hla*9 ntiuton.] But the king hod heard already that ere be 
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met Kifl foe ThurepyUsapate had loit bis anny in a panic, and his 
wrath was kindled and he cried, 'Without thrusting or throwing, 
without attacking or retreating, lol he hatli lost his army, nor 
dealt he blow for blow! Should such a general livo?' And he 
sent Yaaathingyan's son, Nyaung-u Ot-hla, with the order to kill 
him. As Yaaathingyan came upstream he met bis son at the town 
Kuhkanngi and queetioned Him. He said, ' The Icing^s wrath is 
kindled against Tharepyissapate, and he hath sent me even to slay 
him.* * Good son/ said Tazatliiugyan,' Until thon got a messenger 
from me, let not thine hand exceed I' 

[YatatJiinffyaH*i refnrn.'] So Yazathingyau came upstream in * 
haste, and when he arrived he presented Nga Shwe, mlor of 
Martaban, with his family and many prisoners of war, elephanta, 
horses, and all bis spoila And the king was glad and gave him 
great rewaids. To each of those who had won honour in battle lie 
gave a guerdon and made them great. 

\Hu intereewon.'] Then while the royal heart was glad and 
merry Yazathingyan spake into his ear, 'Great lord of majesty 
and glory 1 All we thy servants have no wish save one—oven to 
win, at a mere wave of the hand, all the realms and kingdoms on 
the surface of the earth in Jambudipa, that thou, 0 king great 
and glorious, mayest nile over them all ■ But in the Law it is 
written: ** Whatsoever tends to riso is like to fall. Whatsoovor 
tends to fall is like to rise. Nirvana only abideth, the calming of 
this law of rise and fall." It is therefore the nature of battles 
that those be lost which one had hoped to win, and those be won 
which one had feared to lose. Time and honour, place and position, 
discipline and strategy, toil and travail—all depend on these. 
Only when thy servant Tharepyissapate is called unto tliy feet and 
restored to bis familiar place, only then, roethinks, my service to 
my king shall /Ind an endl' 'Tbarepyissapatengdf* replied tiie 
king: 'I have sent Nyaung-u Ot-hla with the order to kill him. 

If he bo yet alive, let him go free f * 

[TiarepyittapaCe it retiored.] So Ym^tliing^'an sent in baste and 
called Tharepyissapate; and when be came the king sought ooonscl 
of queen Saw, saying,' Whom must I appoint mayor of the inner 
palace?* Queen Saw I'eplied, 'Tharepyissapate is thine own hcnch« 
man, and one whom zny lord may trust. Thou host won great 
merit, verily, in saving him alive when be deserved to die. Were 
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it not welt to appoint Itim mayor in his familiar place?' So the 
king restored him. 

[SnrrcvtUr of Macchagiri^ When the king returned from climb¬ 
ing Poppa Nat in the muutli of Nadaiv, he called the four generaU, 
Yazathingyan, Tluu-evaddana, Sitturinkabo and Sitturinkathu, and 
commanded them saying, ^ Smite ye Mauchaglri until ye capture 
him I ' 8u they took four tliousund lighting elephanti, forty 
thousand horses, and four hundred thousand mighty men; and 
when tlioy reached Mneohagiri thoy nixed to the dust tho outlying 
villages and purlioux. Tho Mocchogiri king awaited thorn on tliu 
mount uf Thuks; and thoy coinpussed him in on every side, and, 
making tlicir army whole and strong, barred his escape. The host 
of warriors who followed them wore great in multitude, and soon 
they were au-hungcred, and hod naught to eat save fniits and 
roots only. The inhabitants of the town had not even burnt chaff 
to cat and were utterly starving. At last the mlor of Macchagiri, 
being soro afraid, came with bU son and brother, and an elder who 
had visited Ceylon, and uttered words of pleading: 'I dare not 
again break faith. Spare ye my life I * 

[Ot-kla is »en( with the fidings."] Ot-hla, sou of Yazatbingyan, 
^vaa sent with the 6nit tidings thereof. When ho reached Salin he 
boarded a fast boat and came upstream, dividing not day nor night. 
Now ere the king went forth in the morning, he opened tho palace 
window and anxiously looked out; for no messenger wae come for 
a long while with tidings of the war. And lo! he saw a boat with 
white sails spread coming upstream from Lokananda point. And 
he thought: 'Peradventuro it is tho boat of a messenger come 
upstream from the battle/ And bu sent urgently for tidings. 
Now Ot-hla, servant of the king, would say naught concoraing tho 
battle, but said only, ‘ I am come I' And they whom the king bad 
sent spake into his car the woids of Ot-hla. But tlie king cried : 
* So distraught am I that I send urgently for tidings. Yet be will 
say naught concerning the battle, but saith only, '*1 am come/' 
Should he answer mo thus?' And he sent executioners to kill 
Nga Ot-hlang^. 

And Ot-hla looked, and io t the executioners came running with 
gleaming swords and scabbards and ascended tbe boat. And when 
he questioned them they said, ' We are come to kill thee I' But 
Ot-hla said, ' First let mo tell my lord of the fair event of tho 
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bftttie/ When the oxcoationers reported the words of Ot-hia, the 
kin^ oommandcd, 'Let him first come.* So when be entered 
the king's presence, Ot>hU opened the towel wrapped around his 
head; and behold, his hair was grievously decayed and foil in 
shocks, tojtknot and all. Then he showed the king liow the hair 
Urns fallen was fall of lice and slimy; and ho spake into his ear, 
' My lord, I have borne thy yoke till all my hairs aro decayed 1 
Without first seeing my lord it irked me to speak. How could 
I fairly have spoken ? Therefore 1 qiako no word.* And the king 
was glad and praised him saying, ' Good words and trao (* 

Then he oousod his young handmaids to purify Ot>bla*R hair, and 
they oleanacfl and anointed it with fragrant oil. When his hair 
was cleansed and tho topknot tied, the king cauHod a harbor to 
attend his })eard. And when his body and hands were mhbcfl with 
fragrant otnlment ho robed him in a rich pato, and ho made ready 
Buckets of delicioas fiavour, and caused him to cat in the royal 
presence, lie heaped favours upon him. 

[End qf the tear.] At the last, be said, 'Administer Uio oath 
to Macohagiri, l.ho ruler and U)C whole town. Thun bring liither 
Ills son Zambuka, his younger sister, his nephew, and his aunt.' 
Thus be ordered and sot Ot^hla free. And Ot*h1a hied him forth, 
dividing not day nor night. When ho arrived, the four generals, 
even as the king commanded, administered the oath to Macchagiri, 
the ruler, and the whole town, and returned, brirtging the i>c8t of his 
elephants and horses and his son and brntber. 

[Death of Yatalhinffynu^ Now the chief minister Yszatliingyan 
had told king Narathihapate: ' I will not return to the kingdom of 
Pagan until I have taken captive thy Tlick vassal, Macchagiri.* 
Day and night he had borne the king*8 yoke and toiled and striven 
beyond his strengUi, desiring to reach bis end. Out he was three- 
soore and two years old, and so decrepit that he could neither sit 
nor stand nor walk nor lie down. And now* he fell sick of a 
bloody flax, and, though he had ])hysicians to attend him, he could 
not he cured, but, reaching Dala town, he ended bis kurma* When 
the lord of life beard thereof, he remembered all that he had 
done in former and in latter days, and bis heart was bruised 
and broken. 

[ZaafnikaJ] When Zambnka, son of the ruler of Macchagiri, 
i'omc, ho submitted his neck to the king*s golden sole and sware 
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that he would be sloadfast and shoulder tho royal yoke« Thereafter 
bo remained faithful^ and the kin^ gave him hie daughter bom of 
n conoubinc whom be begat in the nether houne. 

[Tie ione of YataiAhu^j/an quarreii] Now the two Op-hia brothers, 
sons of Vaxathingyan, quarrelled ovor their father's name. And 
tho king callod them, and said: * For a cliieF ministerj glory, might 
of arm, and wisdom, aro the root and pitli. To havo tho name 
Yszatbingyan doth not in itself make oao great, lii the reigns 
of our graiulaircs and great^grandsirca ramous generals were of 
different names. Whatever bo the name of minieUr or general, 
merit and quality alone aro the root of all renown. Notv ye 
ministers quarrel over your Aitlier's name. I cannot give you your 
father's name. To tho elder. Pagan Op-hlagyi, 1 give the title 
AnanUpyissi; to the younger, Nyaung^u Op>hIangh, I give the 
title Kantapyisei.' 

[The king't rule ia ihe palaee.l Decause the king had become 
a man from the state of an ogre, be was great in wrath, Imoghti- 
ness, and envy, exceeding covetous and ambitious. He had three 
thousand ooucubtues and maids of honoar. There were thirty chief 
scribes to examine the lists and registers; they failed not day nor 
night. Tiio guards of the royal slumbers were staunch and loyal, 
and guarded day and night at the inner and the outer wall. Thus 
the king's rule was painful to tho palacc-woinon, insomuch that 
nono durst trifle with a single word. 

Queen Saw alone was the chief queen. The lessor queens were 
five: Sawlon, daughter of a master of white magic; Sawnan, 
daughter of queen Hpwasaw's sister; Shinhpa; Shinmauk; and 
Sbinshwe. These five queens took each their turn to present food 
before the king. 

Tho king, being one who had roccived the Lord's prophecy, 
suffered not from any of the ninc^-six diseases, and aevor so much 
as sneezed nor yawned; and so none was allowed to sneeze or yawn 
in his presence. If any one happened to sneeze or yawn he beheaded 
him. One day a young bandraaid in tho king's presence was 
exceeding fain to sneeze, and because she could not refrain it, she 
put her face to a great jar and sneezed, hoping that the king would 
not hear. But alast the sound tvas louder than if she had sneezed 
openly. And tho king asked: 'What sound is that?' Queen 
Saw 8|iakd into his car, saying, ' A girl was afraid to sneeze openly, 
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HO she put her faco to a ^reat jar and sneezed 1 * And ho asked 
ogmin,'How dared sho sneeze?’ '0 king/ replied queon SaWj 
* sneezing and yawning are even as the ninety-six diseases. Only 
the king is free from diseases and needctli not to sneeze nor yawn. 
Bat all other folk, who are not free from sneezing and yawning, 
cannot refrain themselves, but sneeze!’ 'Is it oven so?' quoth 
tho king. ' I knew it not cre this, but aye waxed wroth.’ And he 
had great rumorse. 

Now when tho king awoke from slumber his mind was not 
loosened until ho had thrown and hit his handmaids with aught 
that was in his reach. So while ho was fast asloop queen Saw 
romoved tho weapons that were near him and left only lompaui and 
other fruits. Once when ho awoke from sleep ho threw the tvvtjHkui 
fmit that was near him at a young handmaid ; whereby she swelled 
at tlio waist. Thorofore tho hitipani fruit wus called ^kajftiH. 

In the hot season the king lavtxl to sport at splashing water. Liu 
made a great shade from the pahicc to tlio river wlmrf and walled 
it in so that men might nut sou, and built a royal lodgu for security 
iheroby •, and taking bis queans, concubines, and all his wumon lie 
was wont to go along a tunnel of cabins and 8|K>rt in tho water. 
One day he whispered a young girl aud caiisod her to dronoh queen 
Sawlon with water, so that her eyes and face and hair were wring¬ 
ing wot. Sawlon was chafed at heart, and she put poison in the 
king's food and said,' Sawmauk, 1 am not well. IMthcc, take my 
placo and oifor the king bis food I * And Sawmauk thought no ill 
but offered tlio food. 

Now, just as ho was about to cot, a dog holow Uic iablu snceMsI. 
Therofure tho king ato not but gave it to tbu dog; and when the 
dog alu, that moment he died. 'What is thU?' uriod tho king, 
and Shinmauk spake into his car, ' Sawlon told me ehu was ill and 
bogged me to offer the food in her stead I ’ So tho king called 
Sawlon and questioned her and because she could not hide tho 
matter nor jest it away, she oried, 'Thou grandson of a turner! 
I have done thee seiwiee and thou hast made me great; and now 
that 1 am exalted to this high degree, lol thou hast whispered 
a young girl and she hath drenched me with water in tho eyes of 
all, eo that my clothos and hair were wot I Therefore my heart was 
warped and 1 plotted against thee.* 

Then the king called a thousand smiths and caused them to build 
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fto iron ff^inc and commauded her to be burnt tkercon. But 
Sawlon gavo abnndanco of gold and ailvor to tbo oxecutionere that 
they might not finish the iron framo for seven days. Meanwhile 
sho practised piety and virtue and hearkened to tbo Law of Ablii- 
dhamma night and day for full seven days, and told her beads 
rocalling tho merits of the Three Gams, banning each with * Snch 

is Uo.*, with ‘Well cx]>ounded and with ‘Well 

uocoinplishcd. 

Hut when the suvontli day was come the 0 x 0001101161*0 called her 
with fair and seemly words: 'Wife of a king I Thu royal anger 
is Lurriblo I Tarry not^ but come (' Thoii^ tolling her beads as she 
rocallod Uio murha of tlio Throe Gems, Sawlon ascended tho blaxing 
iron frame. And lo I the fire, they say, was extioguished thrice. 
After tho third time sho prayed, ‘May I be burnt and vanish in a 
mriincnt t And may tho boon 1 ask bo granted) * So elio died. 

Not long after Sawlon died the king at his hour of sleep raved 
and shriuked aloud, ‘Sawlon,Como and watch beside mu!‘ Uuceu 
Saw spake inlo his ear, ‘O king, didst thou not pul to death tliy 
slave Sawlon ?' But Uio king’s heart was bruised and broken and 
ho could not sleep. When the elder, tlio king’s chaplain, heard of 
it he came and admonislicd him : ‘ Lo I thou hast put her to deatlu 
It ill besccine thee, O king, to be broken and bruised therefor. If 
othor kings, thy follow biiildors of empire, hear thereof, thoy will 
laugh thee to scorn. Peradventure they who visit thee hereafter 
will scant thco rovcroncc. Publish not thine hoarl’s romontc, O 
king, to all tho people. Bemeinber thu Law of Kiglit Effort 
preached by the Jjord Omniscient: “Strive to avert the spreading 
of evil that hatli aiUen. Strivo to avert tbo arising of evil that 
hath not arisen. Strive to aid the arising of good that hath not 
arisen. Strivo to aid tho spreading of good that hath arisen.” 

So at last the king was filled with patience and control. From 
that day forward ho commanded his uncle Theimmozi saying, 
‘Albeit I am angry, weigh thou and examine every matter. Tarry 
for a half month, for a decade of days. Let him die thereafter who 
deservetb to die. Who deservetb not to die, lot him go free I ’ 
Theimmazt was the younger brother of the king’s mother. Uo 
had been a monk, but when the king came to the throne he turned 
layman and received the name Theimmazi. 

The king's son Uzaua was born of Sawnan, a lesser queen. 
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dftu^bter of queen Saw's older sister. When ho camu of the 
kin^ gave him Sassein town. The kind’s son Kyawzwa was bom 
of Shinbpa, a lesser queen. When he cane of age tho king gave 
him Dala town. The king's son Thihathu was bom of Shinmauk, 
a lesser queen. When be oamo of ago the king gave him tho town 
of Proma The king's daughter Misaw-u was bom of Shinshwo, 
a lesser queen; and the king loved her. Now tlie king feared lost 
his sons should hearken to the couniels of those who would dustroy 
him,and so make anarchy and rebellion; therefore ho sufifortxl thorn 
not to rojonm and rule in the Bcf whoso revenues they onjoyod, 
but bound them to abide by turn both day and night in his 
presence. 

Tho king was gluttonous in eating; ho hankered after curries of 
moat. Pig’s fore}«^ and hindlegs bo would havo as meat for his 
curries. They were first presented before him, and ho would give 
his son Uzana a foro)^, his son Kyawzwa al«) a foreleg, his son 
Thihathu a hindleg. One day ThihsUm's mother hctliougbt her: 
’ He giveth forelegs to the sons of others; to my son ho giveth but 
a hindleg 1 ’ So site bribed the chief roaster of game and gat for 
Thihathn, mler of Prome, the forel^ that, was ever given to 
Kyawzwa of Dais, and for Kyawzwa of Dala the hindleg ever 
given to Thihathu, niUr of Proroe. When the mother of the mlor 
of Dala knew it, she wove fair words and bewrayed the matter to 
the king. And tho king said, * I wist it not. Whose trickery is 
this?’ And he celled the chief roaster of game and questioned 
him ; who said, * The mnllicr of the ruler of Prome besought mo to 
give her son the forolcg, and I gave it.’ So the king punished tho 
chief roaster of game, and w'as wont to tease Shinmauk by calling 
her * Stealer of pig’s trotters I ’ And when hialieart was vexed ])C 
would also tease Thihathu, saying, 'Son of a stealer of pig’s 
trotters I ’ Wlien often Urns he teased him, tlio heart of Thihathu 
was warped, and he uttered evil words secretly; the which when 
Hzana niter of Baaseio heard, he laid them to lieart and said, 
'These twain, mother and son, will certainly assail my lord the 
king, an if they may t ’ 

king's Whensoever tho king partook of food, there 

must al\^ys be three hundred dishes, salted and spiced, sweet and 
sonr, bitter and hot, Inscimis and parching. After he had eaten 
once or twice of these dishes of curry, he wmiM give them to his 
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(roiinns and BonSf to leseer }>er6on8 of tho royal house, and to bis 
councillors and captains. He would give thorn also to his queens 
and conciibincB, excepting; none. It was over tlie duty of queen 
Saw to record thcac curries and note them down in lists witli tlic 
stewards. Thus she ordered and appointed them. 

[//w filttwi ^ fsuitMe.'] This is how the king mudo merry during 
ihn throe seasons. During tho miny season ho took his pastime in 
n garden clnso (o the royal city. In winter hu took his pastime 
wherever there wore Howers and frutU in the upper and nether 
parts of his kingdom. On Llio coming of tlio month oE Tohaung 
ho went each year for sport in fishing at Tonhkanng. 

^ 3fiNffalarali.^ On Sunday tho sixth waxing of tho 
month of Tabanng in tho year 630 he huill MingaloKcdi pngo<la. 
That was tho only year when he failed to go to Tonhkanng. Now 
in those days a dark propliccy arose : 'The pagoda is finished and 
the great country ruined 1' Soothsayers, tliercfore, and masters of 
inagio said : 'When this stxH is finished the kingdom of Pagan will 
1)0 shattered into dust (' Hearing that word, the king Lm’icd and 
built no more for full six years. 

'llicn Pantliogu the reverend elder, fulfilled with piety and virtue, 
spake: ' O king, than olaimcst to have received the Lord's pro¬ 
phecy, but aye tbou iiust ensued tho kingdom of greed, of hate. 
Thou hast not observed tho meditation on Itnpcimancnce. Lo 1 
thou host bnilt a work of cliarity and merit, yet now thou larricst 
and wilt not finisli it fearing lest tho country be mined. Must 
this country and thon, its king, abide for ever and not die?' 
And the king thought,' My reverend master 1 He hath spoken, 
seeing that I roust long ho sunk and drowned in tatmara. Ho 
alone hath saved mo from tiro four places of evil doom. All tho 
Bodhisats of old forsook their families and kingdoms, their towns 
and villages, praying only that they might he the Lord.* I am a 
king who hath received a prophecy. Who am I that 1 should 
tarry and build not tho Lord's revft, fearing lest the country come to 
ruin ? Peradventurc, tho kings who come hereafter will laugh me 
to scorn.' 

Therefore on Tbumday the full moon of Kason in the year 636 
he built the sedi ; and having cast in pure gold the images of the 
eight and twenty [Buddhas], of the seven postures, and of the 
chiefost and tlic groat disciples, all richly fraught with gems and 
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enob««ed and eet with tbo nine diveri'Coloiirod jewele, he enshrined 
them there. Moreover, ho cast in pure silver seated images, one 
cubit high, of the fifty-one kings who reigned of old in the country 
of Pagan, together with images of his queens and concubines, sons 
and daughters, ministers and heatlmen of villages and circles, and 
placed them around the sacred roliquary. The relics of the Lord^s 
body he set in a goin-embroiderod casket fraught with the nino 
jewels, and, placing them on the ayc-victoiious white sUe-elcphant, 
he bare them, attended by a mighty concourse, from tho royal 
hoxiso to tbo work of merit. 

This was the manner of it Ho housed the white she-clepliani 
in rich caparisons all overwrought with jowols. Thoroon lie set tho 
pyattkad and witliiii tho pyaUkad n reliquary richly Fraught with 
gemti. Within the reliquary were tho rulics of tlio sacred body 
together with a gom-cmbroidcrcd casket uiiehuHed and sot with 
rubies and precious statics of iucstimablo worth. And so ho causefl 
the wbito tdie-elepbant to pass at a soft and easy pace. Tbo king's 
family, his kindred, and persons of tho blood royal, togetlier with 
the ministers, followed aitor, eight hundred in ail, adorned with 
ruby earrings, diadems, and pearls. Moreover, ho caused his daugh¬ 
ters and the daughters of ministers to do their hair in the vUi knot 
and to wear apparel gorgeous with ornaments of rabies, emeralds, 
and pearls; and they followed after, eight hundred in all. 

This is bow he decked the path on cither hnnd from tho royal 
house to the work of merit. The road was covered wiili bamW 
llooring. Over the bamboo fioor were spread hunllcs of bamboo 
chesses. Above the bamboo chesses mats were placed, and above 
the mats satin, Cluueso silks and woollen tissues. Whon thus tho 
pail) was spread, one who went along it was not wotted by tho rain, 
which fell ever before him laying the dust. Such was the manner 
of it To left and right along the whole way was bamboo lattice- 
work, except at the comers, with poU full of lilies, living plantain 
trees, and Hviug sugar-cane to form a fence. Because the king 
would have it all designed and built and spread in true and seemly 
manner, with rigging and hanging uf long tapestries and sheets 
both white and royal, the road was passing aud pleasant even 
IS the spirits' highway in Sudassana. 

After the relics of the sacred body came and were enshrined, the 
king caused his family and ministers together with tho princesses 
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at}d daughters of minifitors, all g<jrgcoa$]y ap])arelled^ to unstring 
and sever all their om&mcnts and offer them to the saered relic- 
chamber. 'When the sedi pagoda was already built, a relic of the 
sacred body came from the island of Ceylon, and he enshrined it in 
PaJitothu at tho north-west comer of Mingalazedi. And when his 
work of merit was complete he hold a great festival to call down 
blessing upon it Wo have set forth tho year and month and day 
of tho bnilding of the pagoda and the onshrining of the relics in 
acoordanoc with the fAadtainff of Mingalascdi, offered by king 
Narathiha{)ate. 

[)rarirH th Tafaing revolU,'\ In the year 648 Warii*u tlie Tailing 
killed tho minister Alcimnm, who ruled Martaban town siibjoot to 
tho king's dominion, and became king. 

[The Tarop antltateadore.'] In the same year the Tarop Utibwa 
pent ten ministers and a thousand horsemen to demand golden rice- 
pots, vessels of gold aud silver, gold and silver ladles, gold and 
silver basons, I>ecau8e, said he, they were onoe offered by Anawra- 
htaminsaw. Furthermore, some chronicles say that they came 
demanding a white elephant. The Tarop ambassadors in making 
demand showed not duo reapeet nor reverence in the king's presence. 
Tlicreforc the king commanded: 'Slay these ten ministers and 
Ihousatul Itorsemcn. lict none escape 1' Then spake the minister 
Anaiitapyissi unto his ear saying, 'O lord of glory I Albeit the 
ambassadors of the Tarop Utibwa have behaved ill in their ignorance 
of royal ceremony, it should be noted down, if thou approve, and 
report sent to the Utibwa. Or again, if thou think fit *to be 
patient, speak tbon conciliatory words aud so settle the afburs of tho 
villages and kingdom. The kings of old were never wont to kill 
ambassadors. Be ndvised, therefore, and endare 1' Bui the king 
commanded saying, ' They liave affronted me to my face 1 Slay 
them I' So tho ministers feared the king's command and put them 
to death; they spared not one. 

[Tarep tnrasiM.] But when tire Tarop Utibwa heard that his 
ambassadors were slain, hii wrath was kindled and he mustered all 
the parts of his army to the number of six million horsemen and 
two crores of footmen, and they came marching, Narathihapate, 
hearing that the Tarop Utibwa's fighting men had marched agiuost 
him, sent forth his generals Anantapyissi aud Bantapyissi with 
four hundred thousand soldiers and groat hosts of elephants and 
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horses * Block yc the road against the ooiiiing o£ the Torop 

warriors^ and Kght them/ 

\Fali of Bhamo mvA }(i)nh*annggy<iH^ 8o the four generals 
marched, and coming to Ngahsaunggyan town they made it strong 
and girded it with Coiti and moata and ditches, and fonght in tlteir 
defence at the rivor>cro6siDg of Bhamo. For full three months 
they slow the enemy and spai'cd not oven tho feeders of clophanU 
and horaes, but slew them ail. But when ton myriad men wore 
dead, the Tarop Utibwa sent twenty myriad; when twenty myriad 
Wei'S dead, ho sent forty myriad ; insomuch that the king's men 
were weary and fordone, aud as soon as the Torops crossed the 
river Nguhsaunggyan felL 

[^ar of Now tJicro was war between tlie spirits. 

Tepathin, guardian spirit of tlie city-gato of Pagan, Wetthakan, 
guardian spirit nf Salin, the Kanslu guardian spirit, and the 
Ngatinkyeshin spirit were wounded. (The New Chronicle writes, 
instead ^ Tepathin spirit, ThanjiatHin spirit) And it came* to 
pass, on the same day when the army at Ngalisaunggyan perished, 
that the spirit who was ever wont to attend on the king's chaplain 
letumcd to Pagan and shook him by tho foot aud roused him 
from his sleep saying, *This day hath Ngahsaunggyan fallen. 
I have been wounded by an arrow. Likewise the spirits Wetthalum 
of Saiin, Kanshi, and Ngatinkyeshin, are wounded by arrows.' 
Thus he spake, it is said; and the monk, chaplain of Uie king, 
Called a young novice and caused him to toll thu king that 
Ngahsaunggyan was destroyed. Bnt the king asked the novice 
how be knew tliis thing. And the novice said, 'Tepathin, the 
guardian spirit of Tharaba gate, hath come from Ngahsaunggyan 
and brought tidings thereof to the chajdain. Therefore I know 
that tO'day Ngahsaunggyan hath perished/ 

[Betpair at PagaH."] Then the king called his ministers and 
consulted them saying, 'Pagan town is now too narrow for us, 
in depth too shallow. It cannot contain tho Iiosto of fighting men, 
the hosts of elephants and horses. Let us go straightway to tho 
eoutb and establish a stroug town from Myitmya Falitin village 
in the east, with the town of Ywatha in the midst This is my 
purpose. And becauen at this late hour brick and stone cannot bo 
readily obtained, dispatcli we all things quickly and poll down 
pagodas, gu, and mnnaateneA, and take their brick t * Thus by 
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thu king^s order, it is- soid, those tuitdings were destroyed: one 
thousand groat ten thousand small three thousand Kaia- 
gifamg. 

Now while they wore destroying them, Aimraja found a 
prophecy written on a I'od copper parohaik^ and ho read the writing, 
and it said: * In tlie reign of a king who is father of twins, the 
oountry of Pagan will utterly perish at the hands of Taiops/ 
And the king made soaroh among his concubines, and lo I it was 
found that twins hod verily been bom of a young concubine; and 
they told that matter to tho king. Thun tho king said, * Albeit 
I build a town iii my doConce, I cannot defend it I' 

[Tk« kiag'f Jligkt to Jbatievii] So he caused them to proparo 
a thousand boats of war, tampan^ and great fighting boats, and 
placed therein his gold, silver, and all his treasures. Ho stored 
paddy in a thousand cargo boats. Ahd be set all hU miuisters on 
board a thousand i/atoga and igute boats. His ooncubiiies and 
maids of honour, his royal guards and tutors, he conveyed in 
a thousand golden barges. Then because the multitude of slaves, 
concubines, and maids of honour was too great, and there was no 
room for all of tliem to embark, the king commanded saying, * If 
the people arc too many and there is no room, we cannot leave 
behind ns and set free the slavo-womcu of the inner palace, for the 
Tarope will take them. Bind them, therefore, hand aud foot, and 
throw them into the water!' 

But the elder, chaplain of the king, said, * O king, it is hard 
indeed for any creature traversiog saMiera to become man. Albeit 
he become man, it is still very hard for him to be bom in the 
dispensation of the Buddha. There is no need for thee, O king, 
to suffer tlie evil that ensueth if thou throw them into the water. 
For if thou throw them into the water it will be a theme for future 
kings hereafter, tempting them to sing thereof for over in frenzied 
ode and taawgun^ But if thou grant that any slavowomon of 
the inner palace who cannot fmd a place in the boats, be taken 
at will by any, whether monk or layman, it will be aocounted thee 
as an act of kindness and a giving of lifa' * It is well/ said the 
king; and bo set free three hundred slavowomeu of the inner 
palace, and men and jnouks made each their choieo and took them 
away. So tho king embarked upon his raft of gold and jewels, 
and went down to Bassein in the oountry of tho Taiainga 
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\pealk of AnaHiapylni ai. Ml, Mali,"] Now wbeii Ngaluaunggyan 
peruihod, the gencraJs AnanUpytssi and Rantapyissi made retreatj 
and building two towns to tlio east of Mt. Mali they renewed the 
defence. The two generals put into their moutlis deail quicksilver, 
and leaping into the sky as high os fifteen or sixteen cubits they 
made assanlt on the Tarops. Thereupon Anantapyissi was smitten 
by an arrow shot in the war of spirits, and &Iling from the sky lie 
died. Then because tho host of the Tarops was vary groat, they 
could not be victorious but were despoiled again. And ever the 
Tarope pursued them. 

[^Purniil and return of ihe 7krop$.'\ So tho generals gavo tho 
order to retreat that they might save tho multitude of tho army 
from destruction. And when they reached Pagan, lol tho king 
and all the inhabitante of the country had doported and lied to 
a place of refuge j so they followed after him to Basseiii. And 
ever the Tarops pursued tliem; but when thoy reached Taropmaw 
they tumod back, for the distance of la by land was very groat, 
and with the mulUtudo of warring hosts food and drink were 
never eo scarce. 

\Toropp!/e,'\ In the year 646, when two pad wero wanting to 
ful61 the twenty>8eventh constellation, king Karathihapate (led 
through fear of the Tarops. Therefore was that king called 
Taroppye. And when he heard that the Tarops had departed, ho 
tarried 6vc months in Talaing country and purposed to return to 
his royal city. 

[Utana and TAihatku.'] Now his son XJzana, ruler of Bassetn, 
spake into tho car of his father, saying, * All men say it is cloar that 
when thou, O lord great and glorious, guest upstream, Thihathu, 
ruler of Promo, will devise wicked plots and stratagems against 
thee. It were wise, metUiuks, O king, to capture and keep young 
Thihathu, ruler of Frome, while he followeth thee now.' The 
king said naught in answer to bis son but abode silent. So the 
elder brother Uzana, ruler of Bassein, seized Thihathu, saying, 
'Thou wilt certainly plot a wicked plot against my lord when he 
comoth to Promc I * And he looked his feet in iron fetters and 
bare him to Bassein. 

Then Thihathu, ruler of Prome, cried aloud, 'I am innocent I' 
And he wept sore. And when kiqg Narathihapate, his &tber, 
heard tho sound of hut crying, he took Thiliathu, who lay locked 
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in iron I'ettcn in Uzaua's iiaml, and kept bim fett«i'ed iu a boat 
close to the royal raft of gold. Tlien Ngu Thanng^ and Thadinng^, 
two servants of Thihathii ruler of FroroO) disguiaod themselvoB as 
ilshcrmcn, and feigning to cast their note in a snuJi boot they stole 
'L'htliatliti. So Thilmthu cscai)e^l, and going up to Promc be made 
liosto end gHlborod an host of nnirrion and dwelt therCj making all 
things rendy to strongtlioii and fortify tho town. 

[Qvet u Saff^M conf/orlhff.] Now tho king purposed to muster his 
army at Piomo and to go \qidtrmm slowly, (or hU hosts of warriors 
were scattered. Ami his sowers said, 'Wo cannot find tltce three 
Imndrcil dislioe salted and spiced.' And they served and set around 
him only an hundred and fifty dishes. Anil tlie king wept, and, 
covering his face vrith the lappet of bis sleeve, ho cried, * Alas I 
I am a ))Oor man I * Then said queen Saw: * 0 king Alaung, all 
suffering creatures who wander in tho three worlds most needs 
endure the eight world-prcdicamenta Thino heart will not be 
comforted until thou weigbest these words of the Law: " Not even 
the universal monarch, king Mandhata, sovereign ruler of the four 
great Islands and two thousand lesser isles earrounding tlioro, and 
of the two liinboos of tho world of spirits, is fi'ec from rise and fall, 
separations, and the breach of death."' 

[Queen A'lie's r^rocic^.] So the king’s Itcart >va8 comforted, and 
he took counsel with qncen Saw and otheis, saying: ' Shall we go 
u]) to our loyal city of Pagan, or sliall wo tarry here and collect our 
armies?* Queen Saw spoke into his car, "Tis easy to soy, wo 
shall go up: but how arc wc to go? Consider the state of the 
imlm. Thon iiast no folk nor people, no host of countrymen and 
countrywomen around thee. If tliou enter thy city without tliem, 
it will go hard with thco if thou fall into the enemy^s hand. Thy 
countrymen and countrywomen tarry and will not enter thy king> 
dom. They fear thy dominion; for thon, O king Alaung, art 
a hard master. Therefore I, thy servant, spake to thee of old; but 
thou wonldst not hearken. I said: Bore not thy country's belly. 
Abase not thy country's forehead. Fell not thy country's bonner. 
Pluck not out thy country's eye. Break not thy oonntry’s tusk. 
Stilly not thy country's face. Cut not thy country's feet and 
Iioni!—But thou wouldst not hearken to my words; and now it is 
hard indeed for the realm and villages to prosper! * 

Then said the king again, * What mcanrst thon ? ’ 
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ATiswerod: * Bore not thy country's belly—that is, cast not roproacli 
upon the rich when they are guiltless^ for they are as the be!ly of 
thy kingdom, Seize not nor epoil them of their goodsj and gold 
and silver. When rioh men died^ though they had sons and 
daughters to inhorit, they gat not their inheritance. To eoizo 
their goods and squander them till all is gone, tins it is to boro thy 
counti^B belly. Abase not tliy country's forehead—that is^ deal 
not harshly in thy rockloes oholer with thy chief and faitliful 
oouDoUlors and captains, who arc os thy country's forehead. Foil 
not Iby country's banner—that is, wax not wroth nor rago blindly 
against the wise men, monks and hermits, who arc as thy country's 
tanner. Pluck not out thy oonntry's oyc—that is, bo not wrotli 
and fnrioUB as a devil, without let or thNS*arting of tbino anger, 
against tliy wiso chaplains learned iu the Pitakos and Vedas, who 
are os thy country's eye. Break not thy countiy’s tusk—Lluti is, 
do not chafe and fume, heedless of Uie future, against the membura 
of tliy ^unily, who are as thy country's tusk. Sully not thy 
country's face—that is, take not by force ouolher'e children who 
are as the mirror of their parents, their husbands, or sous, for 
such are as thy country's face. Cut not tlty country's foot and 
hands—that is, kill not in anger, regardless of the future and tlic 
present, thy soldiers who are as thy country's feet and hands.' 
And the king said, *My queen, tbon didst not tell me all tins 
tale before I' 

\Th kins 8^ ^ ProtseJ] And the queen continued, saying, 

'O king, this is not all. Even now Thihathii hath reached Promc, 
his KeL Doubt not but Thihathu will give thee trouble I' But 
the king said, * Nay. Did not I alone save his life ? Wheu his 
broUier held him in iron fetters and led him away to die, I took 
and saved him olive. How should he harm mo?' Said bo,'I will 
get me to Promo and gatlier mine army, and thence will 1 go u]> 
to my royal city of Pagan t' 

[///> dsalk.] So they went iq^trcani in rout and disarray, with- 
ont anion or order. And when they reached the port of Promc, 
Thihathu stopped the royal raft., and, putting poison in the food, be 
offered it, and said, '0 king, eat!' But the Icing wist that Iberu 
was poison in the food, and be would not eat. When Thihathu 
beard it ho caused three thousand soldiers to go and stand around 
the royal raft with gleaming swords unsheathed within their hands. 
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And the qaeen Saw sjuike into hie ear: M3 king Al&ung, all this 
hath befallen because tliou wouhlab not hearken to my woi'de of 
old. And now it U nobler for thco tn eat of the poisoned dish and 
dio, blian to moot a fearful death with tliy blood gushing red at 
point of Bword and lauco and wea]KJiU' Then he took tlio ring 
from off Ids finger^ and lot droiw of water over it, and gave it 
to queon Saw. And ho made a aolcinii vow and said: * In all tho 
Hvoa wliorein I wonder tlu'oughout ia>n*(trtt until I rcooh si/‘tvi4e, 
may I iiovcr havo man eliild bom to mo again t' And he took the 
food and oLo; und even ns lie ate, ho dltd. 

Sktcou years in tlio nether house, thirty-Ave yeun he llunrished; 
he pAsaod at tlie age of fifty-onc. About Uio timo of his death* the 
Palito pagoda showed a mighty miracle; smoke issued from the littlo 
liills and ridges of the iiclds; from wiOun tlic month of P^ntho tho 
siga of the zodiac passed into Tagu; the Thursday star alighted on 
the moon; the earth <pi&kod with a great echoing smind. Ho was 
bom on a Sunday. 

The Great Chronicle gives tho king's birthday as ilonday. Put 
in view of tho statement—' The wiug-brokcu sarit/a takes refuge in 
u hill'—mode in old prophetic writings of Pagan, and of historical 
glosses which agree in writing Sunday, it is best to i-ugnrd hitn in 
a Sunday child. 

[Jlii ciiidrcM.] Queen Saw had no son nor daughter. Titc 
king’s son Uzaua of Baeseiu was bom of Sawnan, daughter of 
Queen Suw'k cider sister, chief of the coiieubiucs; he had, moreover, 
a youngor sister, Hpwasawshin (the Now Chronicle does uot meo> 
tion her). Tho king's son Kyawzwa, ruler of Dala, was bom of 
Shinh])a. IIU son Thihathii, ruler of Prome, was bom of Shin- 
mauk. His daughter Misaw-n was hort> of Shiiishwe. The records 
speak not ol any son or daughter of Sawlon. 
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